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Half Cent More Atmosphere Believed to Exist 
125 Miles Above the Earth 


On Letters Urged 


Postmaster General Says | 
Congress Will Be Asked to. 
Increase Postage Rate to 
Wipe Out Deficit 


Declares Problem | 


Is Growing Serious 


Mr. Brown Holds That General 
Federal Revenues Should 
Pay for Nonpostal Activities 
Of His Department 


Detroit, Mich., Sept.-11.—An in- 
crease of one-half cent an ounce on 
sealed: letters will be recommended 
to the next Congress by the Post 
Office, Department, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Walter F. Brown said in an ad- 
dress before the convention of the 
National Association of Postmasters 
here Sept. 11. 

This increase, together with the 
minor changes contemplated in the 
rest of the postal rate structure, 
would enable the Department to wipe 
out its present strictly postal deficit 
and balance its budget for strictly 
postal activities, the Postmaster 
General told the convention. An au- 
thorized summary of Mr. Brown’s 
address follows: 5 

Burden Found Increasing 

The problem of the true postal deficit 
is -becoming a very serious one. The 
general revenue fund of the Government 
during the current year will probably 
be ‘insu 
appropriations which Congress has made. 
- It would seem that the general reve- 
nue fund, which is made up principally 
from customs and. internal r@venue’ re- 
ceipts, including income taxes, should be 
used for activities directly related to 


| Dr. W. J. Humphreys, of Weather Bureau, Says Presence! 


Is Indicated in Studies, of Meteors; German 
Experiments Watched With Interest 


ISTENCE of an atmosphere at » 
height of probably 125 miles above 


E* 


| the earth is indicated by scientific ob- 


servations of “shooting’ stars,” the me- 
téeorological physicist of the or 
States Weather Bureau, Dr. ‘ager 3 
Humphreys, stated orally Sept. 11 in 


|commenting on reports of- proposed ex- 


plorations of upper air regions to be 
made by August Piccard and Charles 
Kipfer, German physicists. Ree 
The-Weather Bureau has devoted con- 
siderable research activity to problems 
of the upper atmosphere and work along | 
the line the German scientists will fol- 
low in their announced high altitude bal- 


y 


| loon flight has been carried on effectively 


in the United States, especially by Dr. 
Robert A. Millikan, Pasadena, Calif.; Dr. 
Humphreys stated. 

“I have seen published reports,” Dr. 
Humphreys said, “that Piccard and Kip-, 
fer hope to take off this week in the: 
largest balloon ever built' and to fly! 


, twice as high as the peak of Mount Ever-| 
‘est to make observations in the strato-! 


| 
| 
| 
| 


co red to provide for all of the | 


| 


the general welfare, such as the sup-! 


port of the Government, the Army and 


Navy, the construction of public build-/ States 39 


| 


ings, public roads, the development o 
rivers and harbors, -promotion~ of. .com- 


merce, the relief of veterans, and other | fom 


similar. activities, rather than in paying 
a part of the postal bill of commercial 
enterprises and private citizens. 

If the people who use the mails do 
not pay the necessary cost of that serv- 
ice the deficit obviously must be made 
up from the gene@al revenue fund and to 
the extent that the postal deficit is 
charged against the general revenue fund 
that fund will be reduced and the vari- 
ous other governmental activities di- 
rectly connected with the general welfare 
must be curtailed. 

Gold Rush Began Policy 

With the discovery of gold in Califor- 
nia and the migrations of population to 
the Far West, Congress began to en- 
courage the establishment of transpor- 
tation routes to the new frontiers as a 
stimulus to colonization. The cost of 
maintaining these routes was very large 
and the revenue from operating them 
at first were very small. 


were “expended also in this period for| 
railway and ocean mail contracts, the} 


purpose being not so much to facilitate| 
| formation is published in the current jis- } 


the movement’ of the mails as to sub- 
sidize the struggling railroad and steam- 
ship companies. 

Although the wisdom of this policy 
can not be questioned, it resulted in 
ostal revenues with a huge 
burden, which, while fully justified from 
a national point of view, was not a 
proper charge against postal funds. In 
my judgment a signal mistake was made 
at that time in not distinguishing be- 
tween expenditures for postal service and 
the expenditures for nonpostal services 


2.) 
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Fire Rules Adopted 
For Miniature Golf 


Pennsylvania Issues Warning 
On Indoor Courses 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Sept. 11. 


Construction of indoor miniature golf 
links for public entertainment in Penn- 
sylvania must conform to requirements 
for protection of pgtrons from fire or 
panic, according to announcement by the 
Director of the Bureau of* Inspection, 
Tepartment of Labor and Industry, 


The attention of the Bureau of Inspec- 
tion, which enforces the State fire and 
panic act, has been attracted by a rush 
of owners or lessors of available build- 
ings to prepare to cater to the prospec- 
tive demand for continuation of minia- 
ture golf in the Winter months. The 
building ‘section of the Bureau discov- 
ered that ingenious persons are turning 
to account all sorts of buildings that of- 
fer sufficient floor space and that most 
of them are giving n6 consideration at 
all to means of egress or other protec- 
tion for patrons, the Director said: 

“The new sport was not anticipated 
by the Department of Labor and Indus- 
try wren regulations were drafted for 
enforcement of the revised fire and panic 
act ‘of 1929,” Mr. Immel said, “but the 


Large sums! 





sphere. 

These reports state that the balloon’is | 
to be 30 meters in diameter and will con-| 
tain 14,000 cubic meters of gas and that, | 
instead of a basket gondola, there will be 
a hollow aluminum ball seven feet in di- 


Special Commission _ 


To Study New Plan of | 


Government in Samoa 


\ 


American Portion of South, 
Sea Islands Now Under! 
Administration of Navy 
Department 


The advisability of changing the form 
of government of American Samoa, the | 
six South Sea islands ceded to the United 
years ago by their native | 
chiefs, will be considered by a Congres- 
sional Commission, scheduled ‘to _ sail 


|ameter, weighing 220 pounds, into which 
the two men would go along with their 
scientific instruments. They also stated 
that the purpose-is to study cosmic rays. 
The aluminum ball, according to the de¢ 
| scription, would be airtight and the land- 
|ing planned would be somewhere within 
300 miles of Augusburg. 

“What do we know about these upper 
regions? you ask. For a long distance, | 
Yor at least 20 miles above the earth, | 
the composition of the air is about the | 
same as at the earth’s surface with™the | 
exception that the upper region contains | 
very little water vapor because of the ex-| 
ceedingly low temperature there, which| 
averages around minus 65 degrees Fah-| 
renheit, United States latitude. At much | 
greater heights, the composition of the | 
air changes, becoming richer in the 
lighter gases and poorer in the heavier 
gases. Also, at the height of about 25 
or 30 miles, the atmosphere is relatively 
rich in ozone, which is a very active 
form of oxygen, but the amount of oxy’ 
gen is small. | 

“At the height of 50 miles or. more 
above the earth, the atmosphere is highly | 
ionized, that is, it is in such condition 
as to be relatively a good conductor of 
electricity. This is of vital importance 
to long distance radio communication. 
Wireless waves could not pass around 
the earth but for this ionized condition 
of the higher air. 

“Auroras stop at the height of about 
60 miles, but they extend out for per- 
haps 400 miles. Auroras and the north- | 
ern lights are the same thing. They are 
electrical phenomena induced in some 
way by the sun, most pronounced at the 
time of large and active sunspots, which 


;at this time have just shown a recrudes- 


cence. Auroras are not reflections of 
any kind but are their own light. 

“We also know from the ‘shooting stars’ | 
of the existence of an atmosphere to a! 


| 
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Conference Is Sought | 


On St. Lawrence Plan 


‘ 


New Plane Rules 
To Be Considered. 


‘ 


Aircraft Industry to Discuss 
Regulations With Fed- 
eral Agency 


ALTHOUGH no radical specifications 
have been proposed, new aircraft 
regulations of the Department of Com- 
merce will be considered at a confer- 
ence with the aeronautics industry late 
in September, it was stated orally 
Sept. 11 at the Aeronautics Branch. 
Bates have not been made public, 
| but invitations will be sent to all air- 
craft manufacturers and operators of 
| transportation services, as well as to 
private owners, it was explained. 
Interest of the industry will be cen- 
tered in the new airworthiness require- 
ments, the code of structuural specifi- 
cations, and supplementary apparatus, 





| the’Aeronautics Branch said. The pro- 


posed jamendments affect particularly 
flying boats, gliders, propellers, and 
low-powered airplanes. 

“Although nothing startling or rad- 
ical is included in these amendments 
and changes in the present airworthi- 
néss requirements, the amendments 
are designed to promote the safety and 
reliability of design and performance 
of aircraft,” it was said on behalf of 
the Aeronautics Branch. 


First Sales Figures 
From Distribution 
Census Announced 


. 


Facts on Wholesaling of 
Ammunition Released as 
Census Bureau Dissemi- 
nates New Type of Data 


4 


_The first announcement ‘on the sales 

distribution of any commodity ever made 
public by any Government has just been 
issued by the Census of Distribution, 
according to an orgl statement Sept. 11 
by the Chief of the Industrial Goods 
Section, Edward R. Dewey, of the Bu- 
reau.of the Census. This information 
was obtained for the first time this 
year through the schedules sent to man- 
ufacturers, he said. 


é f Data on Ammunition 
The first distribution figuies mAde pub- 


San Pedro, Calif, Sept. 11, for a| Minister MacNider Suggests 


|Me., and Williams (Dem.), Decatur, Tex. 


| by candle light. 


first-hand survey of conditions there. 


Inhabited. by about 9,000 Polynesians, | 


the islands have been governed for the 
past three decades by a presidential ap- 
pointee, who in every case has been a 
naval officer. The island government has 
been administered by the Department of 
the Navy. 


The Commission, composed of Senators 
Binghant (Rep.), ,of Connecticut, and 
Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, and Rep- 
resentatives Beedy (Rep.), Portland 


together with three Samoan chiefs, will 
make recommendations as to such legis- 
lation as it considers’ necessary and 
proper for governing the islands. Hear- 
ings will be held on the matter. 


Article Gives Details 


Information concerning the govern- 
ment of Samoa, the principles of colo- 
nial administration and the physical and 
economic aspects of the islands and their 
inhabitants has been made available by | 
the Department’ of the Navy. This in- | 


sue of “Naval Institute Proceedings” in | 
an article by Lt. Comdr. Stewart F. | 
Bryant, retired. The section of the arti- | 
cle credited to a report by the governor! 
of Samoa, follows in full text: | 

American Samoa comprises a very} 
small group of islands wherein some! 
9,000 inhabitants, practically all Polyne- | 
sians, have been, sheltered under our 
flag for 28 years. 7 | 

The people ‘are, in general, peaceful, | 
kind, proud, generous, hospitable, and in- | 
telligent. They are fond of music and | 
dancing and are deeply religious. The | 
writer still pictures, from an evening | 
walkin Tutuila, some of the villagers ly- | 


ing ‘on their mats reading their Bibles | 


The Samoans have few wants, no par- 
ticular desire for wealth, no factories, 
and their industry is chiefly centered in 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 7.] 


Veteran Drivers 


Novices in Crowded Traffic | 


¥ t 
New Jersey Highway Commis 


Discussion of Waterway 
Be Undertaken 


| 


A note suggesting that the question of 
the St. Lawrence waterway be taken 
|up again, has been delivered to the 
‘Canadian government by the American 
| Minister to Canada, Hanford MacNider. 
This was stated orally by the Acting 


|Seeretary of State, Joseph P. Cotton,| 


| Sept. 11. 

| Mr. Cotton stated that the note would 
jnot be made public, but that it was 
;Merely a suggestion that the St. Law- 
jrence project~be taken up again. 

| The status of the St. Lawrence water- 
|was left in 1928 after the exchange of 
‘notes between the former Secretary of 
yState, Frank B. Kellogg, and the Cana- 
dian government, it was stated orally 
|by the Department. 

(The final notes in this. exchange, 
defining the last stage of the nego- 
tiations, -will be found in full text 
on Page 3.) 


High Standards Bar 
Many Navy Applicants 


Of the 12,683 men who applied for en- 
listment in the Navy during July, only 
1,630 or 12.8 per cent, were accepted, 
the Bureau of Navigation, Depaitment.of 
the Navy, announced Sept. 11 in a state- 
ment which follows in full text: 

Applicants for enlistment in the Navy 
at all recruiting stations in the United 
States during July reached a total of 
12,683, of which but 1,630 were accepted. 
The percentage of applicants accepted 
by-the Navy during July, according to 
the figures given above, was 12.8 per 
cent. The high standards established 
for entrance into. the Navy is given as 
the reason for the low percentage of 
acceptances. 


Asked to Aid 


sioner Suggests Experienced 


Motorists ‘Give a Break’. to Beginners Who 
Stall Cars or Meet Difficulties 


State of New Jersey: 


TETERAN diivers are called on by | 
the State Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, Harold G. Hoffman, to recall | 
their early days hind a_ steering 
wheel, and to “give a break” to the 
thousands of new drivers who appea? 
each year on the highways. 

The impatient drivers who become 
active with their horns when they are. | 
delayed even only briefly by a beginner 
who has stalled his car are singled out 
for special advice by the Commissioner. 

The new crops of motorists, ac 
cording to Mr. Hoffman, are likely to 


Trenton, Sept. 11. 


habit of making mistakes. His state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Do you remember when you were a 
new ‘driver, when traffic seemed a 
puzzling mix-up with cars darting out 
from all directions and a hundred and 
one points about the machine and the 
traffic regulations to remember? 

Perhaps, that was long ago, but 
memory is not so unrésponsive that the 
recollection will be entirely dimmed 
by the passing years. The first time 
you stalled your motor at a busy inter- 
section, the first skid, that first expe- 


way negotiations is now,exactly as it|‘ 


lic are those on the ammunition\and re- 
‘lated products industry which follow in 
| full text: 

| Of the $43,782,000 worth of commodi- 
ties sold by the 20 establishments in the 
| United States engaged primarily in the 
| production of ammunition’ and. related 
| products during 1929, $35,802,000 worti, 
or 81.8 per cent was marketed through 
wholesale houses .not connected in a 
financial way with the manufacturing 
plants. 

Sales direct to industrial and other 
large consumers who buy ‘at wholesale 
totaled $6,926,000, or 15.8 per cent, while 
salés direct to uncontrolled retail estad- 
lishments totaled $1,051,000, or 2.4 per 
cent. No sales were made through 
branch or other retail’ establishments 
owned or controlled by the manufactur- 





ing plants, and none was made direct 
to home or domestic consumers. 
Sales by Other Agencies 

Sales made through manufacturers’ 
agents, selling agents, brokers and com- 
mission houses amounted to only $1,203,- 
{000 or 2.7 per, cent of the total. 
| The total production of ammunition 
jand related products during last year 


| 
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Santo Domingo Relief 


[Continued on Page 


Measures Described | 


‘Marine Colonel Reports Prop- 
erty Loss Is $25,000,000 


Property loss of $25,000,000, a total 
of 2,700 fatalities, 8,000 injuries and 
1,000 gangrene cases resulted from the 
tropical hurricane 
Santo Domingo, according to a radio re- 
port received by the Department of the 
Navy Sept. 11 from Col. R. M: Cutts, 
Marine Corps, brigade commander at 
Haiti. 

The full text of the report follows: 

Arrived at Santo Domingo at 9:45 
a. m. Tuesday, established contact with 
President Trujillo and. heads of various 
relief organizations. U. S. S. “Grebe,” 
British cruiser “Danae” and Dutch 
cruiser “Arente” present. Cuban cruiser 
“Patria,” with stores for Cuban relief, 
|arrived this (Wednesday) morning. _ 


At request of President, | recommend 
50 Marines and Capt. Thomas E. Watson 
be sent here for duty; regarded as neces- 
sary to handle food supply and for 
moral effect. Watson, recommended for 
knowl@dge of country and language and 
good judgment. If request for Marines 
is approved, recommend sending them 
|from Port au Prince, fully’ équipped; 
should be rationed from Port au Prince. 

Red Cross reports no food outside nec- 
jessary food arriving from surrounding 
|country. Comdr, Johnson, Medical Corps, 
U.S. N., reports hospital units function- 
ing satisfactorily; about 1,250 registered 
cases in five largest hospitals. Medical 
supplies en route satisfactory for. imme- 
diate needs. 5 

Lt. John Davis, U. S. N. (retired), here 
temporarily from, Haiti, acting as cap- 
{tain of port. Ships now entering river 


which devastated | 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the 
Federal Gevernment and of Each of the Governments of the F orty-Eight States 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES ARE Accorvkp IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT oF DissENT From ANY ACTION OF THE EXecuTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS WHETHER LEGISLATIVE Bopres ARE IN SESSION OR. ADJOURNED 


WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1930 


+ 
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| Said to Exceed 
Needs of Nati 
Inter-Ameri¢an Conference 
Told That Reacquiring of 
Excess by Government 
May Solve Problem 
“The existing economic instability and 
disorganization in extensive rural sec- 
|tions of our country are essentially the 
joutgrowth of a land policy which threw 
enormous areas into private ownership 
far beyond the needs of the population 
for agricultural land,” said Dr. Gray, 
representing the Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics. 
Enough land to support a nation has 


Attention Is Called _ 
To Erosion Damage 

- ooo | 
Representatives of Federal Bu-| 


reaus\ Address Delegates to 
International Assembly on 


Agriculture 
shan | 


Too much farming land in the United ; 
States, with the possibility that the prob- 
lem might be solved by the Government 
reacquiring the less productive excess, 
was the picture drawn on Sept. 11 be- 
fore the Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture, Forestry and Animal In- 
dustry by Dr. L. C. Gray, an economist | 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

Another phase of the question was 
presented by M. H. Befinett, of the same 
department, who-said that through ero- 
sion the country is coming closer to the 
time when there will be a scarcity. of | 
profitable land. ' 


4 


LL who possess political 4 
rights. should have the op- 


portunity to acquire the. knowledge 
‘which will make their share in t 
government a. blessing and not a 


danger.” 
President of the United States, 


‘ 


d as Second Class Matter at 


Entere 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Fewer Smokers 


Of Pipes Shown 


| 


Census Figures Reveal 25 Per 
Cent Drop in Output 
In Two Years 


| @MOKERS in the United States are 
| forsaking ,the pipe, apparently 
judging by production figures for last 
year, according to a statement Sept. 
| 11 by the Assistant Chief Statistician 
| of the Census of Manufactures, John 
| F. Daly. The statement follows in full 


text: 4 
That American smokers are forsak- 


| ing the pipe, the historical, the origi- 


nal and probably the most leisurely 
manner of smoking, is indicated by 
census figures. Y 

According to the preliminary census 
of manufactures statistics the produc- 
tion of tobacco pipes last year showed 
a decline of 25.1 per cent as compared 
with the production in 1927. The total 
shipments or deliveries of tobacco 
pipes in 1929 by manufacturers in the 
United States were valued at $5,202,- 
185, as against $6,946,576 reported for 
1927, the last preceding census year. 

The pipe production in 1927 also 
represented a slight decline as com- 
pared with the $7,298,5% total fer 
1925, and this in turn was materially 
lower than the $9,704,816 reported for 
1923. 

Other figures on the industry for 
1929 were also in keeping with those 
on production. Only 22 establish- 
-] 
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Sporting Products 
‘Are Said to Find 

Satisfactory Marke 





been made useless for food production 
| by erosive action, said Mr. Bennett, rep- 
resenting the _ of Chemistry and 
Soils, and he added that delay in at- 
tacking the problem will prove costly ‘to 
the Nation, because, for one. reason, it 
has been estimated that in some locali- 
ties every year that is lost increases by 
five years the time necessary to over- 
come the evils of washed-out soils." 
The conference, which is meeting in 
the Pan American Union building, and is 
being attended by representatives of 20 
Latin-American countries}'in addition®t 
the United States, was addressed also by 
other ‘representatives of the Department 
of Agriculture, including Maj. Robert 
Y. Stuart, Chief of the Forest Service, 
who advocated surveys of forest re- 
sources. It heard, also, a paper on “Ir- 
rigation Project Surveys” by S. H. Mc- 
Crory, Chief of the Division of Agricul- 


tural Engineering in the Bureau of Pub-| 


lic Roads, and others of that division. 
Much Fertilizer Used 


About $250,000,000 worth of fertilizers 
are used in American agriculture annu- 
ally, Dr. Oswald Schreiner, of the Bu- 
reau| of Chemistry and Soils, declared. 
Increasing amounts will_be used each 
year, he predicted, and other American 
countries will be more dependent upon 
such plant nourishment in the future. 

The American farmer is .willing to 
spend a large amount each year'in this 
way, Dr. Schreiner said, because he 
knows that for each dollar éxpended the 
return in improved crops and increased 
yield is $3.50. Farmers know, he said, 
that the use ef fertilizer is profitable 
and wise. 

Much research is being carried on to 
determine the extent to which “high- 
powered” fertilizers can be used, said 
Dr. Schreiner. The advantages of con- 
centrated fertilizers are recognized by 
agriculture in this country and are cer- 
tain to be appreciated in the future by 
|other nations, he added. : 

Use of fertilizer, Dr. Schreiner pointed 
out, improves the quality of the product, 
stimulates™early maturity, affects the 
appearance, and develops qualities in 
crops whigh withstand the effects of 
early and long-distance shipping to mar- 
ket. The mineral content of crops is in- 
| creased, and proteins especially are added 
through the application of fertilizers, he 
remarked, while the quality of the land 
also is affected. 3 ; 

An authorized summary of the ad- 
dress by Dr. Gray follows in full text: 
~ “Classification of private lands is of 
special importance as a means to obtain 
basic data usable by prospective settlers 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.) 





Survey Reveals Trade Has 
Not Been Greatly Affected 
By Business Slump, Com- 
merce Report States 


Despite some ,general depression pre- | 


vailing in industry, satisfactory condi- 
tions. are reported by leaders in the sport- 
ing goods business, it was stated orally 
Sept. 11 on behalf of the Specialties Di- 
visjon of the Department of Commerce, 
In’ gerieral; “sports ‘and amusements 
seem to be very well patronized with 
rushing business reported by the minia- 
ture-golf course operators, it was pointed 
out. Predictions for Fall are that the 
sporting goods business will improve. 
Further informtaion obtained from the 
Division follows: 

The belief is expressed by Eric T. 
| King, chief of the division; that the re- 
‘tail sales of sporting goods during 1930, 
if known, would indicate that the sport- 
ing goods industry was less seriously 
affected by the business upheaval of last 
October than most lines of business. 
Since the early part of the year he has 
been receiving confidentially from sev- 
eral sporting goods stores and _sport- 
ing goods departments of large depart- 
ment stores data which provide a direct 
comparison between gross retail sales 
of each week: this year and the corre- 
sponding week of 1929. These figures 
have been provided by not more than 
two stores in a city and only from 10 
cities widely scattered so as to touch 
every region of the country. 

Sales Compared 


Though the scope of the survey was 
| limited, this may be said of the actual 
results:~ That in January gross sales 
|were slightly less this year than last, 
with approximately 14 stores reporting. 
The same was true of February, but the 
| difference was less. In March sales were 
|far greater this year, so that by the end 
of that month sales for the two years 
had ualized. In April there was a 
decided upturn in the average indices, 
still further augmented in May. The 
cumulative average index at the end of 
the twenty-first week for this year indi- 
cated that the average gross sales of the 
reporting stores were approximately 10 





1 
| 


last year. 


June and July continued to show ’an 
improvement over the same period last 
year, with a slight falling off beginning 
|to.appear in August. The cumulative 
laverage index at the end of the thirty- 
| fifth week for this year indicated that 


+] 
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Army Is Still Using Pigeons 


For Communication Purposes 


Homing Birds Holding Place in Land Service Along 


With 


Wire and Wireless Communication, Federal 


1 ca 


| warfare was proved when radio 
| was in its infancy, are still holding 


a place as a supplement to wire and | 


wireless communication in the Army, 
though the homing birds have virtually 
been abandoned by the Nayy, accord- 
ing to information made available Sept. 
| 11 at the office of the Army Signal Offi- 
cer and the Navy Department. 
Despite economy reductions some 
five years ago, the Army still has ap- 
proximately 700 pigeons, about 450 
of which are at Camp Monmouth in 


RRIER pigeons, whose value in | 


Departments Announce 


Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J., 
and at the Naval Station, Guam.” 
* In explanation of this order, the 
‘Navy Department announced that 
| “during the war and at other times in 
| the past, pigeons as a means of com- 
munication have been of value and jh- 
& terest to naval aeronautics, but of fate 
their value has been materially de- 
ereased by developments and improve- 
ments in aircraft radio—all naval 
planes making distant flights being re- 
quired to report at stated times. The 
. Navy has decided that due to the short- 
age of personnel and to shortage of 


per cent greater than for the same period | 


—Ulysses S. Grant, 
1869—1877 


ee ne ene ct te 
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State Requested . 
To Order School - 
Bible Teaching 


Group of Washington State 
Parents and Pupils File 
Petition to Make Such In- 
struction Mandatory 


Legal Rulings Hold S 
| , Constitution Is Bar 


Petitions Contend That Prohik 
bition of Bible, Even for 
Reference, Violates Funda- 
mental Federal Laws 


} 


t 


State of Washington: 
Olympia, Sept. 11. 
A petition was filed with the State 
Board of Education and the State 
|Superintendent of Public Instrue= 
tion, N. D. Showalter, on Sept. 9, to 
|make reading and teaching of the 
| Bible compulsory in the State publie 
| school system and State educational 
|institutions. The petition was filed 
by Samuel D. Wingate, Seattle attopé 
ney, on hehalf of George I. Clithero, 
of Seattle, his wife, and their eight. 
children all of whom are pupils in 
the public schools. The clitherd 
family is joined in the petition b 
| others, residents of Seattle and Spo- 
|kane. Dr. Showalter announced that 
|the Board of Education would hold | 
|a meeting on Sept. 26 to take action | 
on the petition. om 
| The question involved fhas been befor 
, the Supreme Court of the State and the 
| Attorney General many times. Both have” 
| held against the use of the Bible in any_ 
' way in schools of the State. ny 
State Constitution Cited : 
The State Constitution, article 1, sec- 
tion 11, says that no public money oF 
property shall be appropriated for or 
applied to any religious worship, ex 
cises or instruction. This article 
been the basis of all opinions rend 
| The Supreme Court, in one opinion 
against the conducting of. religi 


ercists, singing. h 
he “Love's Breer we emi 
school, in school dr at any tim during | 
the school day. The Attorney Generalof 
the State has held that it.is illegal to 
open school with prayer.” In a later 
opinion the Attorney General held that 
it was unlawful to give high school stu- 
| dents credits for Bible study in another 
school. Ags 
Recently the State Superintendent, Dr, 
Showalter, asked the Attorney General 
if it would be permissible under State 
law to use the Bible in the schools only | 
as a reference book, urging that it i 
the basis of all civic law and that it was 
needed as a reference book. The Assist- 
ant Attorney General, A, W. Anderson, 
in answering the inquiry, offered the 
opinion that it was unlawful to use the 
Bible in the schools in any form. 
Those filing the present petition ask 
the State Board of Education and the 
State Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion to require that the Bible be read at 
least once every school day in every 
public school in the State and that in- 
struction be given in the Bible on at 
least two school days each school week, 
They ask furthermore that such reading 
and teaching of the Bible be made com- 
pulsory in the curriculum of every school 
in the State school system. ei 
It is contended in the petition that any | 
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'Bid Offered to Carry 
Air Mail to Brazil 


New York Company Seeks Cons 
tract at $2 Per Mile 

Only one bid, that of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Airways, Incorporated, of New 
York, was made for the air mail contract 
from Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana, tt 
Santos, Brazil, when bids were opened 
at the Post Office Department Sept. i, 
according to a statement from the De=) 
partment. y , ae 

The bid was for $2 per mile and 
distance is approximately 3,275 | 
according to the statement, which 
that the service each way will 
a week. The full text of the 
ment statement follows: 

The Pan-American Airways. Incor 
| porated, of New York, was the o 
bidder for carrying the mails by air 
| from. Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana, ©: 
Santos, Brazil, when bids were opt 
| 





at noon today (Sept. 11) in the of 
of Assistant Postmaster General Gle 
The bid of the “concern was for $2 
mile. The distance each way is appre 
imately 3,275 miles. 4 
This route, when put into operatiol 
will tap the eastern coast of South 
ica, and will mean that South Am 
will be practically surrounded, by” 
mail routes.. The new route will x Ovi 
air mail facilities in addition to 
maribo and Santos, for the cities of { 
yenne, French Guiana; Para, State 
Para; Maranhao, State of 1} : 
Fortaleza, State of Ceara; Natal, Sti 
Rio Grande do Norte; Pernambuco 
of Pernambuco; Bahai, State of” 
Victoria, State of Espirito § 
Rio de Janeiro, all cities along ° 
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rience with tire changing. or running |#"d unloading at jock, Work from now 
out of gas—all come back to make you | appears to be clearing debris, rebuild- | 
feel like a. veteran. |ing and sanitation. Part of city lighting 

Those first few months had. their |@nd water systems functioning; water | 
trials and you appreciated any consid- Works put in commission by temporary 
eration shown by those envied folk |scrapwood. Aqueduct across ravine, The Navy in September, 1929, had 
who could go scurrying through traf- | which Will go out in heavy rain. Gov-| 800 pigeqns, when an order was is- 
fic. As a new driver, you probably {reese survey estimates 1,000 gan-| sued that “all pigeon activities will be 


;ern coast of South America. 

The frequency of the service eat 
will be once a‘week, but the Postr 
General reserves the right to 
this to twice a week. e 
Jeave Paramaribo and arriv 
place ‘in close connection with. 
the existing United States ai 
between Miami and Param 


funds it is advisable to discontinue 

these activities. Twenty enlisted men 

will be released for other duty by this 
action.” 

Naval officials explain that the birds 

| which have been retained at Lake- 

| hurst and Guam are for use in lighter- 


New Jersey where the birds are bred 
and trained and supplied to other sta- 
tions. Schofield Barracks in Hawaii 
is another large training point. 


produce better drivers, on the average, 
than the millions who now drive cars, 
for the reason that they have to learn 
in denser traffic and under more trying 
conditions. 

The Commissioner also advises bey 
ginners not to imitate old drivers with- 
out question, for, he says, many ex- } 
perienced motorists have got into the 


Bureau of Inspection is administratively 
enforcing the same restrictions that ap- 
ply. to dance halls, skating, rinks and 
other ayes in which the public as- 
sembles for entertainment. It is ex- 
pected that the Industrial Board, which 
adopts department regulations, will con- 


| 





grene cases, 6,000 injuries, 2,700 dead;; abolished in the Navy by Oct. 1 at all 
property loss, $20,000,000 to $25,000,000. stations with the exception of the 
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to Enlist Interest in Co- 
dinated Effort 
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nariber of Commerce. was presented to 






lands ‘legay ion. . 
|. Mr. Boissevain said after the confer- 
ence that he outlined briefly to the Presi- 
dent plans for organizing « division of 





“society it is proposed to increase the 









selves for a commercial carreer instead 





tion or training. 
. Mr. ee — irr more 
work of the society in a ca 
Sfrice of. O. Malott, of the Commer 
Education Division of the Office of Edu- 
cation. Department of the Interior. 
In an interview at the office of 
Malott Sept. 11, Mr. Boissevain off 
the following information relative to the 
and activities of the organiag- 


























purposes 
tion: 
The society aims to develop commer- 
cial education in all countries, by the fol- 
jowing means: To group the existing 
national associations and other institu- 
tions, private or public, which are inter- 


papers and periodicals inf 
aerding the development of 

ion in various countries; to encourage 
educational tours and visits; and to co- 
operate with other associations and offi- 
cial institutions aiming at the develop- 
ment of* economic, technical and _ lin-| 


guistic education 
American Bratch Sought 


The history of the international organ- 
ization dates back as far as 1886, though 
only in the last. few years has the United 
States taken an active interest. Eleven 
delegates were sent to the international 
congress held in Amsterdam in Septem- 
ber, 1929, as official representatives of 
the United States Government, but at 
Private expense. ' 
"It is the desire of the society to estab-; 
lish-a division in the United States as 
has already been established in 33 na- 
tions throughout the world, and to co- 
ordinate the efforts of such a division 
whder some organization such as the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
to work in cooperation with the Federal 
Office of Education in the development 
of this branch of educational work. 

There is no bridge to the gap between 
the business world and the educational 
world in the United States at present, 

cept an occasional philanthropic dona- 
tion of some business man to educational 
institutions, and it is the desire and pur- 
of the association to afford’such a 
service. 

The next international congress of the 
society will be held in London in 1932. 

The last 30 years has seen consider- 
able development and expansion of com- 
mercial education work, though it is yet 

@ young science and much remains to be 

me. Commercial education has_ been 
highly developed ‘in a number of Eu-| 
repean countries, Austria probably hav- 
ing made the greatest strides in that 

Girection, which is remarkable in view 

the unstablé political state of that 
country in recent years. This type of 
educational work has also reached a high 
state of development in Germany and: 

Switzerland. 

In Germany commercial schools are} 
established and supervised by the de- 
partment of commerce and labor, the 
academic schools only being supervised 
by the governmental educational service, 
and considerable rivalry has arisen be- 
tween the two branches of education. 

Considering the size of the United 

States, and the variance of ideas, cus- 
toms and interests, a program of decen- 
tralization of commercial education with 
especial emphasis on the State organiza- 
tions would be preferable to a centralized 
national organization. 












































































First Figures From Census | 
Of Distribution Announced! 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
totaled $45,600,546, an increase of 4.9 
per cent’as compared with $43,463,673 
reported for 1927, the last . preceding 
census year. Of the total amount, $2,- 
041,910 worth was produced as secondary 
products by establishments engaged pri- 
marily: in other lines of manufacture. 
The total for 1929 is made up as fol- 
lows: Ammunition, $31,693,944; blasting 
and’ detonating caps and railroad tor- 
pedoes, $8,875,582; safety fuses, miners’ | 
squibs, etc., $5,031,020. As defined’ for | 
census purposes, this industry does not 
cover dynamite, gunpowder, or other | 
explosives for sale as such, nor fire-| 
works, which are classified under-the | 
designations “explosives” and- “fire-| 
works,” respectively. 

Sales of ammunition for small farms | 
to uncontrolled wholesale establishments 
totaled $30,591,000, or 96.7 per cent, and 
sales to uncontrolled retail establish- 
ments totaled $1,042,000, or 3.3 per cent. 
No sales were made to controlled retail 
stores, or direct to home consumers, 
Of the total sales of blasting caps, 
railroad torpedoes, etc., $5,451,000, or 
49.9 per cent, was made through uncon- 
trolled wholesale houses, and $5,475,000, 
or 60.1 per cent, direct to industrial and 
hther large consumers. No sales were 
ade to controlled wholesale or retail 
tablishments, or through manufac- 
rers’ agents, selling agents, brokers, 
d commission -houses. 

Allied produets such as minerg’ Squibs, 
res, tgrches, fuses, etc., were practi- 
ly all sold to industrial and other large 
consumers who buy at wholesale, the to- 
tal sales made this way being $1,209,000, 
or $9.1 per cent. 

These distrtbution of sales figures 
ver merely the production of estab- 
ménts engaged primarily in the pro- 
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Boissevain, ‘president of the In-| American 
os I Society for Commercial Edu- | Forestry 
and a member of the Amsterdam | in Washington. 


ident Hoover on Sept. 11 by L. G.J tha 
, counsellor of The Nether-| 


i 
the society in the United States. Through | in full text: 
ynterest of young men in fitting them- ing of a 
of going into business without founda-| optical inst 


detail of | copy, radiation, and applies optic 
ll at the}/ods in constru h 
cial} most exact length standards used. in 


r.| ing 
ered{ men 


ested in the development of business edu-| j-tics of soundproofing materials and the 
cation; to organize international mect-| acoustics of auditoriums. If a new build- 
ings and congresses; to arrange for in-|ing material, for example, is submitted 
ternational courses for commercial ex-|t 9 @he Bureau for examination, we. are 
pansion and the study of languages; t0| in a position to carry out almost any test 

uss questions of general interests|one can suggest, including not only a 
bearing on business education; to insti-|chemical or microscopic examination, 
tiite a central information office; to issue | sjecific weight,-porosity, effect of heat 
a review and other publications on com-/ and cold on its permanence, fire resisting 
mercial education; to distribute to news-| and sound resisting qualities, expansion 
ormation re-| properties, electrical conductivity, mag- 
busjness edu- | netic behavior, as well as its strength 


‘all it can, has become in effect a school 


|'Work of Cement Industry 


|desired variations in the processes of 


, Plant. 


'formance have come into general use. 


| with respect to quality of product, and 





To Make Gears, Bus 


eobs in industry are among the sub- 
jects. discussed by Dr. George K. Burgess, 
Director of the Bureau of Standards, 
in an addfess Sept. 9 before the Inter- | 

Conference on Agriculture, 
and Animal Industry, moving 


. Burgess outlined various efforts 
7 the Bureau and other scientific 
jes are making to aid industry and 
agriculture. 

(Publication é 
dress began in the issue of Sept. 

The conclusion of the address 


} 


of the full text of ~~ 
Hows 


ties division controls the test- 
3 a imported sugars, the largest 
source of customs revenue, stuties 
ruments and problems in, 
spectros- 
al meth- 
cting and measuring the 


single 


photography, atomic physics, 


scientific investigations. : 

The work in chemistry is largely test- 
supplies for the Government depart- 
ts, but there is also a great deal of 
research work, particularly réfating to! 
petroleum, soaps, inks, cement, itlumi- | 
nating gas, and electroplating. 

The heavy engineering work relating | 
to bridges, masonry, and -building con- 
struction is carried out by the division 
of meehanics and sound, which divisions 
also concerns itself with airplane design, 
aeronautical instruments, the character- 


7 


under any load up to 10,000,000 pounds. 
In the metallurgical division attention 
is being given to methods of combating 
or eliminating the harmful effects of cor- 
rosion, but perhaps the most important 
problem now before this division is the 
study of the cause of rupture of the 
wires in the suspension cables of two | 
large bridges that had to be completely 
dismantled, fortunately before the} 
bridges were actually put into service. 
Some of the clay industries of the 
United States are in a serious condition, 
partly on account of foreign competition 
and partly because of a dearth of com- ; 





petent technologists in these industries. | 
Our clay and silicate products division, | 
in addition to helping these industries 


for the industry, a fact which indicates 
another important role of the Govern- 
ment laboratory, namely, to train men | 
in methods of scientific research for the 
industry. , 


Laboratory Standardizes 


Concrete and cement are used in the 
United States in enormous quantities and 
there are some 300 industrial laboratories | 
testing these products. During the past 
year there has been established at the 
Bureau in cooperation with the American 
Society for Testing Materials a cement 
reference laboratory, financed half by in- 
dustry and half by the Government, for | 
the purpose of standardizing the work | 
of these 300 industrial establishments, 
with most gratifying results. This divi- | 
sio! has also shown our manufacturers 


of optical glass how to make large disks |. 


by producing a disk 70 inches (117.8cm) 
in diameter for an astronomical observa- 
tory, a contract no American manufac- 
turer would undertake to fill. 


Perhaps the division of most inter- 
est to you is that charged with the study 
of rubber, textiles, papers and leather. 
Here we have small manufacturing 
plants for all but leather, where any 


manufacture can be tried out one at a 
time, a procedure which is often prohibi- 
tive on a mill in operation in an industrial 

A determination of the fundamental | 
properties of materials is largely a mat- 
ter of research, and the practi@al appli- 
cation of knowledge thus obtained to the 
development of industrial standards, con- 
stitutes an important part of our’ Bu- 
reau’s work in cooperation with industry. 

The Bureau’s work in the field of 
standardization has been favored by the 
close cooperation of manufacturers andi 
technical societies, with the result that 
numerous standards of quality and per- 


These standards furnish a - practical 
means of control for industrial processes | 


serve as an equitable and definite basis | 
for commercial transactions. Aside 
from the obvious desirability of securing 
commodities ‘of standard and uniform. 
quality. the use of standard specifications 
has been found to. introduce a marked 
economy, particularlY when purchases 
are made on a large scale. 
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Research on Tires 
Achieves Results 


As an example of standardization af- | 
fecting the mubber industry, may be| 
mentioned the case pneumatic tires for: 
automobiles. Here, the Bureau, in co- 
operation with the Rubber Association 
of America, undertook a practical inves- 
tigation of tires with respect to ma- 
terials, design, and -performance. . The | 
result has been a very decided increase 
in the efficiency, durability and uniform- 
ity of tires, and the development of a 
Federal specification according to which 
all Gavernment purchases are made, and 
which has been adopted by numerous 
States and other consumers, as a basis 
for the award of contracts. The experi- 
mental work involved in the development 
of this specification required special en- 
durance machines designed to simulate 
road conditions. These machines, operat- 
ing under conditions that have been 
standardized, are ‘being used both for 
routine performance tests in connection 
with contracts, and for experimental 
testing in cooperation with manufac- 
turers, to determine the effect of change 
in design and construction. 

Government _ scientific laboratories | 
would enable Latin American countries. 
|to develop their own rubber industries ; 
}near abundant sources of supply of raw: 
rubber. The rubber industry is one which 
especially requires the services of a va- 





| 








ion of ammunition and related prod- 
. It does not include the distribution 
$2,041, worth of such com- 





as secondary products. 


riety of Well-trained scientists. This is 
partly due to the fact that the process 
of making rubber products from raw 


which were made by other in-|rubber is complex, and further due to/ injuries are inflicted for t 


|ber industry; one 


| erties. 


| dustry 
| tanning materials and tend to compen- | 


'with tanning materials produced in the! 
United States. 


jithe user the quality of the textiles that 


Sortant improvements in the mainte- 


! Corn Stalks and Cobs Said 2 le roup to 
Commercial | To Be Commercially Valuable|. Government of 
all ing Sought 


of International] - anc ecbulbe cand 
pty Visits This Couh-} Methods of utilizing corn stalks and 





Lal is 
Director of Bureau of Standards Says Material Can Be Used} American 


hings and Electrical 


- Fixtures. 


‘large 
lage 


« 


of the world is in a state of change and 
development. . Consider, for illustration, 
e manufaeture of tires, which are the 
rgest- ie rubber product; .the mile- 
and life of tires have increased re- 
markably in the past decade, , 


» This development has been the result 
of concerted efforts and studies of many 
skilled scientists, both in pure and ap- 
plied fields. Two pes of scientific 
workers are- required for the successful 
development and maintenance of a. rub- 
type includes those 
concerned With the ‘control of production 
and manufacture who are necessarily em- 
ployed directly by the various industrial 
concerns} the other type includes - those 
trained in fundamental sciences, who.are 
concerned with the broader problems of 
the rubber industry, with research on 
rubber, and with the practical applica- 
tions of the results.of research. These 
latter can best be employed by the Gov- 
ernment for the benefit of the industry 
as a whole. 


"THE UNITED STA 
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n Samoa 


Commission Named by Con- 
wees Survey 


gress Will M 
Of Conditions 
Sea Islands" 
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South 





the production of copra. There is a small /led in causing fires, being responsible 
amount of mat weaving; woodwork, and , fo c 
boat building. Their earning power is /|ered by the report.- Percentages ascribed 


extremély small. 


The warm climate naturally results in|burning, 12.4; lightning, 9.8; campers, 
lagsitude and an easy-going attitude, that | 8.7; railroads, 8.3; lumbering operations, 
extends in more or less harmless form | 3.9; wiscellaneous 
t% primary moralities. At the same time | causes, 7.9. 


the Samoans hold fast to traditions of 
the past: ; 
Need Medical Attention 
They_are in particular need of medical 
care and will always require thorough 


protection against (1) epidemic“diseases, |°f oF 
> (3) commercial ‘Year, 


(2) liquor and narcotics, 
exploitation. There is no special need 
for the development of additional indus- 
| tries, even though taxes at present are 


| not sufficient to. support costs of adminis- 


Development of Rubber Seen 
As Aid to Other Industries 


The development of a rubber industry 
would stimulate the growth of othergn- 
dustries which furnish products used in 
rubber manufacture, such as cotton, car- 
bon black, mineral . fillers, resins, .and 
waxes. 


The building up of a rubber industry 
would directly affect the production of 
raw rubber. Not. only would larger 
quantities be required, but also the pre- 
duction would be influenced tq change 
from a forest industry to a plantatien in- 
dustry, in the interests of greater effi- 
ciency, concentration of production at de- 
sired points,-and greater uniformity of 
raw material. 

The study of rubber by Goveynment 
scientific laboratorjes would afford ‘op- 
portunity for research on. gums related 
to rubber, stich gs gutta-percha, balata 
and chicle. A fuller knowledge of these 
materials would probably lead, on the 
one hand, to their _——- production 
and cultivation on plantations, and on 
the other hand, to their wider and more 
extensive use in industry. 

With respect to leather, laboratory ‘re- 
search has shown us that a cheap ma- 
terial derived from the waste liquor of 
sulphite pulp mills has definite tanning 


properties. 
Tanning investigations showed that 
sulphite cellulose extracts could be 


blended with vegetable tanning materials 
and used to produce heavy leathers with 
satisfactory physical and chemical prop- 


The commercial significance of the ap- 
plication of this work in the tanning in- 
dusty is indicated by an estimated sav- 
ing in tanning costs of from 10 to 20 per 
cent. Other factors of importance are 
that its use will conserve material now 
largely wasted and help to solve stream 
pollution problems caused by the dump- 
ing the waste liquors into the rivers. 
Its use will also make the tanning in- 
less dependent upon imposted | 
sate for the loss of domestic chestnut 
wood extract, the source of which is be- 
ing depleted by blight. 

It was demonstrated in another in- 
vestigation at the Bureau that chrome- 
tanned sole leather wears approximately 
twice as long as vegetable-tanned sole 
leather, but has certain disadvantages 
as to firmness and water resistance. An 
investigation is now under way to over- 
come these disadvantages by retanning 
chrome with eupetels extracts ard by 
the use of waxes and mineral fillers. 
Vegetable tanning materials are now 
iargely imported from South America. 
Research is teaching us to make leather 


Various Textile Problems 
Are Receiving Attention 


Textiles are an important item #f com- 
merce in all American countries. Most 
of the countries produce one or more of 
the textile fibers, manufacture fabrics 
from them, and import or export textiles. 
In the United States the producer of 
textile fibers and the user of finished 
textiles as well as the manufacturer are 
benefited by the work of the Textile 
Section of the Bureau ‘of Standards. 
Scientific studies at the Bureau of the 
relationship between construction of 
yarns or fabrics and ‘the properties of 
the articles made from them aid the 
manufacturer in his effort to produce the 
most serviceable articles and insure to 


he buys. 

The development of wate test 
method for such special properties of 
textiles as color and the permanence of 
color, thermal transmission, air_perme- 
ability, stiffness and resiliency is another 
contribution of the Textile Section. Im- 


tration. Self-support stands as a stable 
goal to be attained. \ 

To anyone familiar with the Polynesian 
raees there is no point in emphasizing 
the havoc that can be wrought among 
them by the inception of a disease~ such 
as influenza. 

There is little need or place for higher 
education. What our civilization re- 
frains front bestowing upon simple folk 
may be just as important as the imposi- 
tion of doubtful blessings. \ 

Care is-necessary in regard to Samoan 
customs. For example, their graves are 
usually placed around the family thatch. 
Any attempt to establish community 


| graveyards would cause trouble, in that 
the family graves are regarded as proof 


of land ownership. 

‘The half-castes are a source of poten- 
tial disturbance. There is little work of 
a type, to satisfy them. An increase in 
their number will increase the ranks of 
agitators. 

Not a Subject Race 

In dealing with these people it is well 
to remember that they voluntarily gave 
themselves to American protection and 
guidance. As a result they do not con- 
sider themselves a subject race, but en- 
tertain the desire to be regarded as a 
corporate part of America. 

The value of Samoa to the United 
States can be summed up under naval 
considefations. The island of Tutuila 
contains a small and well-protected har- 
bor holding an advantageous position on 
our southern strategic line of commun 
cation to the Philippines. This harbor, 
while one of the best in the South Seas, 
is nevertheless entirely. tog small to 
shelter a fleet. It could serve as a sec- 
ondary naval base in war time. The 
terms of the Conference on the Limita- 
lion of Armaments at Washington, 
1921-22, require that the status.quo with 
regard to fortifications and naval-base 
facilities be maintained. Samoa has not 
been fortified. At present the. Navy 
maintains a hospital, a radio statidm, and 
a fuel depot that is used occasionally. 

Samog is also used as a fortnightly 
stopping place for a commercial shipping 
line plying between San Francisco, New 
Zealand and Australia. 





stantly studying the possibilities of dif- 
ferent plant fibers as. paper-making* ma- 
terials. An extensive study of caroa 
fiber from Brazil showed that this ma- 
terial has unusual possibilities as a raw 
material for the manufacture of high 
grade writing papers. Again, at the re- 
quest, of the Siamese government, tests 
were made of rice straw, lalang grass, 
and banana trees, all of which are abtind- 
ant in Siam. The results were so satis- 
factory that a commercial paper mill was 
built there to utilize these materials. 
The reswits of similar tests are con- 
stantly furnishing information to the in- 


a very large extent on imports for many 
grades of paper. One grade of para- 


mount importance is newsprint. The dis-| #d a member of the Committee, travel- 
;covery of a new source of raw material; img south through Utah as far as Zion 
for newsprint in abundant quantities or| National Park and thence to Las Vegas, 


the development of processes for mak- 
ing newsprint from the materials now 
unused would be of inestimable value 
and it is not unlikely that these and other 
services to the industry can be accom- 
plished by government research labora- 
tories. 


Utilization of Waste Land 


Products Being Studied 


There is another important ‘field of in- 
, dustrial research in which the Bureau 
jis active, namely, the utilization of waste 
‘and products. 


Wastes from.the corn and sugar cane 


cob in the case of corn. At least 100,- 





nance of textiles, including laundering 
and dry cleaning, have been worked out. 
The ,work of the’ Textile Section ,is di- 
rected toward a solution of those broader 
problems which usually are not studied 


‘by the manufacturers, but on which the 


future of the industry largely depends. 
The paper section of the Bureau is con- 


000,000 tons of these products are com, 
mercially available annually in the 


United States, but are wasted and await | ¢ 
the call for conversion into valuable |} +. 


products. The corn stalk consists of a 
very light inside pith and an outside 
fibrous shell. 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 2.] 


Review Asked of Decision Denying 
Insurance. Due to Manner of Death 





Contract Allowing Recovery 


for Injuries Inflicted During 


Burglary But Excluding Murder Involved 





The question whether recovery cag be 
had for a death suffered at the hands of 
one who entéred a dwelling in the night- 


|time, under the provisions of an insur- 


ance policy allowing recovery for injuries 
inflicted during a burglary but expressly 
excluding murder, is raised in a case 


|which the Supreme Court of the United} 


States has just been asked to review. 

The point is made in a petition for a 
writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit in the case 
of Williams v. Order of United Commer- 
cial Travelers of America, No. 419. The 
lower court denied recovery, stating that 
the act resulting in the death was not a 
“burglany” + within the terms of the 
policy: 

The policy, it is explained in the peti- 
tion for review, covered death from ac- 
cidental means with certain exceptions 
such as “murder or disappearance, in- 
juries (fatal or otherwise) intentionally 
|inflicted by others (eae where such 


the fact that the whole rubber industry | of burglary or robbery or by an insane 


~ / a 


e sole purpose. 


person, the inteft to commit burglary 
or robbery to be established by the 


claimant and insanity to be established 
by a ceurt having competent jurisdic- 
tion.) 

The insured was killed while asleep 
|by some unknown person who had broken 
into the dwelling. The Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, in re- 
versing the trial court, held that the 
term “burglary” as used in the policy, 
was not used in the sense of the legal 
and universally accepted definition, i. e., 
breaking and entering the dwelling house 
of another in the nighttime with intent 
ito commit a felony therein. 

It is claimed by the petitioner that the 
court erred in thus holding, first, that 
\the term “burglary,” found in the ek- 


der committed by a burglar untess his 
urpose in: breaking and entering the 
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Incendiarism Said® to ‘Cause ~ (Further Funds ; 
Cent of Forest Fires) Kor FarmBoard 










' 





; members of the Committee on the Con- 


dustry. South America is dependent to! City about the, middle of September, in 





|plants are similar in nature in that they | than-air craft, particularly free balloons 
jinvolve the stalks and leaves, and the! not equipped with radio. 


The pith is readily sepa-|talion of 





emption clause of the certificate, was! mission on land in.time of war, 
used in a restricted ‘sense, and secondly, wires cannot be laid, the Signal Corps | 
that the insurance did not cover a mur-| falls back on radio. 


| 


ome was to commit a theft or some| must -be relief upon to escape 
felony other than to kill a human being,' of which it is always a target. 


ero 





\, 17 Per 


Ineiaiaitio Maint or deliberate burning of 
woods accounted for 17 per ke the 
forest fires on protected lands last year, 


according to a report just completed by, 


| 


the Forest Service of the Départment c 
Agriculturé. Wie Lee 

Carelessness on the part of smokers 
ore than one-fifth of the total cov- 


to other causes are -as follows: Debris 


,» 10:4, and unknown 


The report is summarize@ in a state- 
ment just issued by the Department, 
which follows in full text: 

With more than 31,000,000 additional 
acres of land brought under some form 
ganized forest fire protection lasv 
losses on protected areas in the 
United States were held to a fraction 
of those occurring on unprotected lands. 


Total Number oj 
Fires Were 134,895 
The grand total of forest fires re- 


ported during 1929 on all areas was|W0ods burning, incendiarism accounted; 


134,895, of which 44,076 occurred on pro- | 
tected lands and 90,819 on lands with-| 
out organized protection. An increase 
in the number of fires caused by smokers, 
campers, trash burners, and incendiaries 
as well as of lightning fires was shown 
in the report. Decreases in smokers’ 
fires in some States indicates a grow- 
ing public sentiment toward saving for- 
ests and’ watersheds, the Bureau says. 

Under agreethents between private 
owners and the States, with the coopera- 
tion of the Federal .Government, pro- 
tection of State and private forest lands 
is gradually being extended to keep down 
fire losses, Foresters’ estimates last 
year placed the total area needing fire 
protection in the continental United| 





Avruorizep STATEMENTS ONLY Are Presenten Herein, Berne 
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United States Forest Service Held Losses to Minimum on! 
Protected Areas in. 1929, According to the 
Department of Agriculture 


,joyed some degree of, protection last 
j year, although the protection on many 
areas was inadequate. ~ vs 
Although 1929 was burned into the 
records as a “bad fire year,” it was 
significant, says the Forest-Service, that 
nearly 90 per cent of the area burned 
over was unprotected land. As against 
a loss of 4,876,320 acres in the protected 
areas, fire burned over 41,353,000 acres 
of unprotected land. Estimated damage 
from forest fires amounted to $14,138,- 
550 on protected lands, and $87,916,850 
on lands without protection. 


Southeastern and 
Gul} States Hardest Hit 


The southeastern and Gulf States were 


88.3 per cent of the total number of fires 
recorded in the United State’ last year, 
and 92.8 per cent of the total area 
burned. The southeastern States, how- 
ever, were able to hold the burned area 
on protected land to less than 1 per cent 
of the total-area under protection, and 
the Gulf States held the burned area to 
4 per cent. Owing to the prevalence of 


for nearly 35 per cent ofall the fires 
reported: on protected areas in the Gulf 
States. 

Of the grea under organized pro- 
tection burned over last year, 855,470 
acres were classed as primarily of water- 
shed value. Complete records of water- 
shed areas burned in unprotected lands 
are not available. It is estimated that 


protected areas burned over last year 
will not restock itself with satisfactory 
tree growth by natural regeneration. 
The Forest Service’s report showed 21 
States with 100 per cent their forest 
lands under some iorm of firé- protection 
last year. South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Indiana, 





States at 589,809,240 acres, an inerease 
over the preceding year accounted for 
mainly by the inclusion of certain non- 
forested brush lands of watershed value. 
Of this area, 398,918,960 acres, or ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the total en-' 


Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri, and Ar- 
kansas, where cooperative fire protéction 
is a comparatively recent ,undertaking, 
were among the States with the smallest 
pereentages of their forest lands so far 
under protection. 





‘Commitiee on Conservation to Make 


3,000 Mile Inspection Trip in Southwest 


Government Property in Seven States to Be Visited as Basis 
For Report to President on Public Land Problems 


A 3,000-mile tour of inspection through 
the States of the Southwest, requiring 
about 20 days to cover the field, to begin 
about the middle of September, is being 
planned by the Committee ongthe Con- 
servation and ‘Administration of the Pub- | 
lic Domain, appointed by _ President- 
Hoover to make an investigation and re- 
port of the public lands problem, it was | 
announced Sept. 11 at the Department ! 
of the Interior, 

Utah, Nevada, California, Arizona, | 
New. Mexico, Colorado, and. Wyoming 
will. be included in the trip, it was an- 
nounced. The Committee has just re- 
turned from’a trip through the North- 
west where Montana, Idaho, Washington 
and Oregon were visited. 

The Department made public the fol- 
lowing information: 

Having returned recently from a trip) 
of inspection through the States of Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon, 


servation and Administration of the Pub- 
lic Domain, appointed by President 
Hoover to make an investigation of and 
report on public land problems, are now 
planning a 3,000-mile trip by automobile 
through the public, head States in. the 
Southwest. 5 

The party expects to leave Salt Lake 


charge of Prof. William Peterson, of the 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, 


Nev., from which point George W. Ma- 
lone, State Engineer of Nevada, and a 
member of the Committee, will conduct 





the party to the Boulder Canyon dam{ 


site and across Nevada to Carson City. | 
If possible, Dr. Elwood Meade, Commis- ! 
sioner of Reclamation, and a member of 
the Committee, representing California, 
will join the party for a few days at 
Boulder Dam jsite. 





Afmy Still Uses Pigeons 


As Communication Aids 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


It is not with the air service but on 


the contrary with the ground troops that | 


do the close-up fighting apd trench war- 
are that the Signal: Corps employs -its 
rained homing pigeons. The customary 
procedure when using the carriers is to 
send about four forward, with a bat- 
infantry, or cavalry doing 
reconnaisance work, 

Signal Corps officers stress, however, 
that the birds are carried, not as com- 
petitors of the wireless or telephone 
but as supplements to the mage con- 
venient forms of communication, When 
ground troops are moving forward into 


new térritory, wires are laid for tele-; 


phone service. One-man portable radio 
sets are carried, while homing pigeons 
are a third factor in the communications 
equipment. All, of .course, are subject 
to destruction by shell-fire and when one 
service. is eliminated the others must 
suffice. It was a homing pigeon that did 
the work for the Lost Battalion during 
the World War. 

The modern radio, however, not avail- 
able when the United States was at war 
with Germany, promises to largely re- 
place homing pigeons in the future and 
Signal Corps officers admit that opinion 
is divided on’ the subject of continuing 
their breeding and -training. 

While the number actually maintained 
is not large, Signal Corps officials point 
out that the birds are quickly bred and 


be called upon for large numbers on 
short notice. Indeed, the Army lofts 
at Monmouth are in charge of a noted 
civilian fancier, Thomas Ross. 
Telephone wires still perform.the ma- 
jor burden of military intelligence trans- 
Where 


If the enemy suc- 


'Wyoming by way of Cheyenne. 


| 
| 
| 


trained, and that private fanciers can ||» 


The party will then cross over to Sac- 


ramento and drive south te.Los Angeles | 
| and thence to Phoenix, Ariz., wher 


e Ru- 
dolph Kuchler, president of the State 
Tax Payers Association, and also a mem- 
ber of the Committee; will conduct the 
party across the State northward to tle 


|Grand Canyon and such other points as 


it may be desirable to visit. Santa Fe 
and Albuquerque, N. Mex., will be the 


}next principal stops, visiting such inter- 


mediate points in the State as may seem 
advisable. During the trip through New 
Mexico, the party will be in charge of 
Francis C. Wilson, Interstate River 
Commissioner for New, Mexico, and a 
member of the Committee. 
Traveling north into Colorado, 
party will be in charge of Charles J. 
Moynihan, attorney at Montrose; and a 
member of the committee, and will enter 
Perry 
W. Jenkins, vice president for Wyoming 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawreffce Tide- 
water Association, and a member of the 
committee, will be in charge of the party 
in Wyoming, taking thgm through the 
Goshen Hole country to Casper, visiting 
the Pathfinder. Dam, which stores water 
for the irrigation of the North Platte 
project, and'thence southward across the 
Red Desert and west to Green River Val- 
ley, where the tour of inspection will end. 


The party expects to spend from two 
to four days in each State, requiring 
about 20 days to cover the field. Suffi- 
cient automobiles will be provided by the 
western members to take care of the 
party throughout the trip. 

The recent trip of members of the 
Committee through the northwestern 
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May Be Asked 


Mr. Teagie Says Request for . 
Appropriation’ Probably. 
Will Be Made at Next Ses- 
sion of ‘Congress 





The Federal Farm Board undoubtedly 
will ask Congress, at its coming ses- 
sion, to appropriate more money for 
loans to cooperatives and stabilizing cor- 
porations, C. C. Teague, a member of 
the Board, said orally Sept. 11. ‘ 


When the Board was created by the 
Agricultural Marketing Act at the last 
Congress, it carried a general quthoriza- 
tion for appropriations not to. exceed 
$500,00@,000 for these loans to aid agri- 
culture but*approprations so far, Mr. 
Teague stated, have totaled only half of 
; that authorization, or $250,000,000, in ad- 
dition to the regular routine funds for 
administration and maintenanee. of the 
Board. Mr. Teague said he was unable 
to say how much further appropriation 
would be asked for, as it has not yet 
been determined by the Board, but that 
he had no doubt more funds would be 
recommended, particularly in view of this 
year’s record-breaking drought condi- 
tions and their effect on agriculture. 

When Congress enacted the Agricul- 
| tural Marketing*Act, crefting the Board, 
and when later appropriations were 
made by Congress to carry out the au- 
thorizations, it was stated on the floor 
| of the House, where appropriations orig- 
inate, that while the sums proposed were 
regarded as adequate, Congress would 
no doubt appropriate whatever sum is 
found in the future necessary to carry 
out the purposes of the Board and the 
act that created the Board. The total 
appropriations so far leave a gap of 
$250,009,000 yet ‘unappropriated under 
the autherization. 3 


Appropriation Undoubted 

Representative Haugen (Rep.), of ° 
Northwood, Iowa, chairman 6f the House 
Committee on Agriculture, who initiated , 
jthe agricultural marketing law, is on 
record as having stated that the Con- 
gress would not hesitate to appropriate 
whatever sum is foundnecessary to carry 
out the primary purposes of the act to 
effable farmers to meet the problem of 
surplus and to market their crops effec- 
tively, The same statement has been - 
made by individual members of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, 
which frames the annual supply bills for 
Congress. 

Mr. Teague stated that it is too early 
yet, with the session of Congress two 
and one-half months away, to speculate 
on how much would-be needed to meet 
the existing conditions in agriculture.~ 


A 
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No Casualties Are Reported 
On Boats Attacked in China | 


Practically all vessels passing up the 
Yangtze River ate fired upon 45 miles 
above Kiukiang, the Department of State 
announced Sept. 11. 


There have been no casualties thus 
far. The Department’s announcement 
follows in full text: 


/The American Consul General at Han- 
kow, Frank P. Lockhart, has informed 
‘the Department in a telegram dated Sept. 
110, 5 p. m., of heavy firing by trench 

ortars, machine guns and rifles on prac- 
tically all vessels passing a point on the 
right bank of the Yangtze River 45 ‘miles 
this side of Kiukian: He added that 
notwithstanding the fact that foreign 
gunboats have repeatedly returned the 
fire, attacks are still being made on 
passing vessels. Such attacks, he states, 
have taken-_place at three different points 
on the river between Chenglingki and 

Ichang, the attacks having been made 
both on American merchant and Ameri- . 
can naval vessels. .Ng casualties have 
occurred thus far, acc6rding to the Con- 
sual General’s telegram. 


¥ 





States showed conclusively that such 
tours of ipspection will be invaluable ta 
the members of the Committee in gath” 
ering material and reaching conclusions 
concerning the problems of the public 
domain for ineorporation in their report 
to the President’ It is,expected that a 
number of the eastern membérs of 
Committee will make the trip. 
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With Canada on 
~ Waterway Plan 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


State Department Makes, 

‘Public Notes Exchanged 

By Governments on’ St. 
Lawrence Project 


The State Department, on Sept. 11,; 
made public the notes exchanged be-| 
tween the former Secretary of State, 
Frank B. Kellogg, and the Canadian 
Government in 1928 defining the last 
stage of negotiations concerning the pro- | 
posed St. Lawrence Waterway. The, 
notes follow in full text: 

Note of Apr. 5, 1928, from Laurent 
Beaudry, First Secretary of the | 
Canadian Legation, to the Secretary 
of State: 

Sir: I have the honour to refer to your 
note of Mar. 12, 1928, on the St. Law- 
rence Waterway project. 

The Secretary of State for Fkxternal 
Affairs has noted that while the “United 
States is not in complete agreement 
with the representations contained in my 
note No. 30;of January 31, 1928, as 
to the relative benefits and ultimate costs | 
to the two countries of the proposed im- 
provement and the division of expenses 
to be borne by each country, it is in- 
clined to regard as an acceptable basis 
of negotiation the suggestions of the 
National Advisory Committee  sum- 
marized in my note as to the division 
between Canada and the United States 
of. the tasks involved in the completion | 
of the Deep St. Lawrence Waterway. 

The Secretary of State for External 





Affairs has also noted that the United}, 
States agrees that a channel of 27 feet)’ 


minimum depth would be advisable, ac- 
cepts the principle that the works in the 
intemational section must* be so op- 
erated as to control fluctuations of the 
outflow from Lake Ontario in such man- 
ner as to safeguard all interests on the 
purely Canadian sections, including the 
port.of Montreal, and agrees that the 
design and operation of the works in 
the international section should be under 
joint technical control. It is noted also 
that the United States would be pre- 
pared to have the discussion extended to 
the consideration, of any outstanding 
problems affecting the Great Lakes and 
the St. Lawrence watershed, as suggested 
in my previous note. 


Relative Advantages 


In your note under reference you raise 
some question as to the relative advan- 
tage of the waterway to each country 
and -as to the validity of some of the 
items included on the Canadian side of 
the balance sheet pr@sented for illustra- 
tive purposes by the National Advisory 
Committee, and refer also to the prob- 
lems involved in the allocation of costs 
as between navigation and power. At 
the present stage it does not appear 
necessary to discuss these points in de-| 
tail. 

It is further noted that you do not! 
favor the recommendation of the Na-| 
tional Advisory Committee, which* was 
an integral feature of its plan and of 
the division of tasks which it proposed, 
that the works on the national section 
should be given priority over the works 
on the international section in order to 
permit an agreed solution of the engi-| 
neering difficulties in this area, and to 
insure reasonable absorption of the 
power developed on the Canadian side. | 





In’ view of the fact that the market for 
hydroelectric power in Canada, though 
large and rapidly expanding, has defi- 
nite limitations,. and that export of| 
power is considered contrary to public | 
policy, it is an essential factor in any 
plan economically feasible from the Ca- 
nadian standpoint that, whether through 
the priority procedure set out by the 
National Advisory Committee or by 
some alternative method, the develop- 
ment of power to be utilized in Canada‘ 
should not outrun the capacity of the 
Canadian market to absorb and thus to, 
meet the proportion of the costs of the} 
waterway fairly chargeable to power. 


Preliminary Engineering 

The National Advisory Committee laid 
emphasis on another phase of the situ- 
ation—the necessity of reconciling the 
divergent views of the two sections of 
the Joint Board of Engineers as to the 
best method of development in the in- 
ternational section of the St. Lawrence. 
Definite and agreed engineering pro- 
posals for the development of this sec- 
tion would appear to be a necessary pre- 
liminary to any computation of costs or: 
decision as to the order of construction 
or division of tasks. His majesty’s gov- 
ernment in Canada has previously re- 
ferred to the view of the National Ad- 
visory Committee, which it shares, that 
a conference should be held between the 
Canadian section of the Joint Board and 
engineers representing the province of 
Ontario. It would appear advisable that 
such a conference should be followed by 
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Labor Conditions 


Improve in Iowa 


Depression Believed to Have 
About Reached-Limit 


State of Iowa: 

Des Moines, Sept. 11. 
Improvement in labor and industrial 
eonditions in Lowa is shown in a report 
just made by thé State Labor Commis- 
sioner, H. V. Moyer. The reduction in 
iadustrial employment in August, the re- 
port said, was 7 per cent as compared 
with 8 per cent in the same month last 


ear. k 

“The outlook on business conditions,” 
the report stated, “would indicate the 
sag in industrial activities has about 
reached its ultimate. Only nine firms 
report ‘no encouragement! as against 39 
for July; 45 for June and 31 for May.” 

The report shows that firms dealing 
in food and kindred products, leather 
products, paper products, printing and 
publishing and railway car shops, showed 
imprpved conditions over the previous 
month. ‘bs 

Four of the larger cities of the State 
recorded improved labor conditjons. The 
August increase in Waterloo was 10.9 
per cent. In Burlington it was 6.5 per 
cent. Sioux City and Dubuque feport 
increases of 0.4 per cent. 

The report stated that increases in the 
valuation of building permits in July, 
compared ta June, were recorded at Bur- 
lington, Cedar Rapids, Davenport, Du- 
buque, Keokuk, Marshalltown and Wa- 
terloo. 

Building permits to the value of $2,- 
036,823 were issued in 15 of the larger 
Towa cities in July, compared to permits 
valued at $2,648,691 in June, \ 


. 
» 
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the public schools. 
ting this publication to the Secretary of 
the Interior, the Commissioner of Ed 
cation, William John Cooper, said: ~ 


‘yet it is not in itself controversial. 


vision to that effect. 
forcement of this prohibition involves 
perplexing questions, 
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me | Notes Exchanged Restraint Sought 


In Theater Razing 


Producers Contest Right of 
Government to Demotish 


Building | 


- 


An injunction to restrain the Federal 
Government from demolishing Poli’s 
Theater property in Washingtn to make ; 
way for the erection of new Federal | 
buildings was asked of the Supreme | 


|Coairt of the District of Columbia in an 
equity petition filed Sept. 11 by Lee and 


Jacob Schubert, theatrical producers, | 
against the Secretary of the Treasury, | 
Andrew W. Mellon. 

‘The petition declares the United States | 
leased. the theater properties, which | 
fronts on Pennsylvania Avenue near the | 
Treasury building, to Sylvester Z. Poli | 
and the Schuberts in 1922. Mr. Poli later 
assigned his interest in the enterprise 
to the two present lessees who insti- 
tuted the suit. 

In February, it is stated, Mr. Mellon | 
advised the Schuberts that their lease | 


|was at an end, though by its provisions 


it. was to expire in June, 1939. The 
plaintiffs have since tendered the regular | 
monthly rental, which has been refused. 
It was the claim of the Department of 
the Treasury, according to an oral state- 
ment in its behalf, that all of the leases 
given on buildings in the area constitut- 
in; the site of new Federal buildings 
contained provisions for abrogation .6n 
notice of 30 days. It was stated further 
that the lease on the theater property 
contained such a provision and that the 
notice had been given to all tenants #n 
the area where the theater is located. 


Compulsory Teaching 


Of Bible Is Sought 


Washington State Asked by 
Group of Parents to 
Change School Rules 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
provision of the State constitution which 
denies, or is construed to deny, the right 
of the petitioners to demand that Bible 
reading and teaching be made compul- 
sory in the curriculum of the public 
schools of the State, is invalid and void 
because it is in conflict with the fol- 


'lowing: | 
The Nation’s fundamental laws and | 


preamble of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The First. Amendment of the Consti- 
tion of the United States. 


The Fourteenth Amendment to the| 


Constitution of the United States. 
The Declaration of Independence and 


the Enabling Act admitting the State of ! 


Washington to the Union. 

The history of our institutions, Gov- 
ernment and country. ° 

The decisions of the Supreme Court 


lof the United States and the. various 


States of the Union. 
The right of access thereto as the 


jcommon, primary and paramount source 


of law, truth and sciences. 
The petitioners further contend that 
common knowledge of the Bible in its 


|teaching of God, life, justice and liberty 
las to persons and nations, is the right 


of every school-age citizen, and is nec- 


lessary to equality, peace and safety in 
|the exercise of personal liberty, and to 


the unity, peace, safety and perpetuity of 


‘the Nation and of the organic Federal 


and State governments. The public 
schools and educational systems, the pe- 
titioners say, are the ‘only adequate 
means whereby that knowledge can be 
taught and inculeated in uniform and 
comprehensive manner. ” 
“Public school education is not a right, 
it is only a privilege which the State 
does not have to grant,” the petitioners 
state, “but when the State grants the 
privilege, then, says the United States 
Supreme Court,.the Federal Constitution 
steps in and forbids the States to pro- 


jhibit the teaching of anything unless it 


is harmful to the health, morals or good 
citizenship of the pupils. : 
“Government statistics, which are as 
reliable as any that can be obtained, 
show that 82 per cent of the population 
is not being reached by the educational 
agencies of any of the churches, and 


that the percentage by States varies from | 


67 to 91 per cent. It is true that the 
churches through their services of pub- 
lie worship reach many not enrolled in 
their Sabbath schools but it is doubtful 
whether the chutches of America are 
reaching with religious instruction 
through all their agencies more than 25 
per cent of our population.” 


Federal Bulletin Issued 
The Office of Education, Department 


of the Interior, recently published a bul~ 


letin prepared by Ward W. Keesecker, 
its associate specialist in school legisla- 
tion, settig forth the legal status of 
Bible reading and religious instruction in 
In a letter transmit- 


u- 


“Thee matter covered by this manu- 
script has grown out of ens 
times there are arrayed on one side of 
the controversy those who sincerely be- 
lieve that a rea@ing or teaching of the 
Bible inthe public schools-will make for 
better citizenship; and on the other side 
are to be found those who believe a real 
adherence to the principle of complete 
separation of church and State requires 
excluding the Bible. These controver- 
sies: in themselves tend to:make petilous 
the paths of school executives, members 
of school boards and State legislators. 
There are also reasons to believe that 
such controversies are merely cloaks for 
ancient prejudices, modern intolerances, 
or whims of youth who wish to disobey 
rules or defy properly constituted au- 
thority. 

“A study of the constitutions and stat- 
utes of the various States of the Union 
and the Supreme Court interpretations 
of them as they were pleaded in trials 
originating under different situations 
constituted part of the work done. at 
American University by Dr. Keesecker in 
fulfilling the requirements for the degree 
of doctor of philosophy.” 

Sectarian Teaching Barred 

Mr. Keesecker said in his paper that 
practically all of the States have consti- 
tutional or statutory provisions which ex- 
pressly prohibit sectarian instruction or 
the teaching of religious doctrines or 
tenets in the public schools and that jn 


all States such prohibition is either ex- 


pressed or implied. It has been held, 
he said, that public funds can not be 
used for sectarian purposes even.in the 
absence of an express constitutional, pro- 
However, the en- 


such as what 


| would yield far-reaching benefits. 
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Total Farm Land 
Said to Exceed 
Needs of Nation 


Inter-American Conference 
Told That Reacquiring of 
Excess by Government 
May Solve Problem 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
and land companies to avoid unwise set- 
tlement of land. 

“Unfortunately, practically all of the 
potentially agricultural land is mow in 
private ownership, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment lacks power of direct control of 
land utilization through ownership, and 
is constitutionally handicapped for the 
regulation of utilf#ation or settlement of 
private lands. Such needful control, how- 
ever, can be attained through a_ policy 
of education and reacquisition. The es- 
sential basis of such a policy is an eco-, 
nomic classification of the areas of 
doubtful or indeterminate utilization, | 
which represent about one-third of the 
areas of continental United States. Such 
a classification would involve a compre-' 
hensive survey of physical and economic! 
eonditions aimed at reaching a conclu-| 
sion concerning the most economic utili-| 
zation of various types of land in par- 
ticular areas. 

“An economic classification of ae 

) 
would automatically hinder many ill-ad- | 
vised land settlements, 

“Although the land classification work 
being done by the Geological Survey at 
the present time is far superior to any | 
previous classification work carried on 
by that organization, it represents | 
mainly a classification in accordance with 
| physical possibilities, and but little at-| 
| tempt is made to define and measure the 
; various factors determining economic 
possibilities in the present or immediate 
future.” 

An authorized summary of the address 
by Mr. Bennett follows in full text: | 

“Enough land to support a nation, ex- 
ceeding the total areable land in Japan, 
has been rendered useless for cultiva-| 
tion in the United States through gully-| 
ing, or has been so severely washed that! 
farmers can not afford to attempt its| 
| cultivation or reclamation. 

“At a minimum estimate something | 
like 17,500,000 acres have thus been 
destroyed. 

Lands Not Inexhaustible 

“Soil impairment and destruction by| 
erosion constitute one ef the most im- 
portant problems confronting American 
agriculture, and the Nation is fast com- | 
ing to the realization that its agricul-| 
tural lands are not inexhaustible> 

“Plant food extracted from the land 
by crops can be restored inthe form of | 
fertilizers and self-improving crops; but | 
| the materials of fertility removed by ero-| 
sion cannot be restored, for the simple 
reason that the’ washing process takes 
the entire body of the soil, plamt food 
and all. Recent estimates indicate that 
the amount of plant food washed out of 
the fields in the United States every 
year is 21 times greater than the an- 
~—_ loss by. the crops taken out of the 
fields. 





“The amount of land which has ‘been 
rendered useless by gullying, although)! 
constituting a large area, is of small 
extent when compared with the vast area 
that has been subjected to costly impair- 
ment by sheet erosion—that slower proc-| 
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EQUIPMENT FOR EXPLORING UPPER AIR REGIONS 


United States Weather Bureau 


The balloon shown above, used by 
the Weather Bureau in its scien- 
tific investigations of the upper 
air regions, is similar im design 
but much smaller than the craft 
to be used by two German 'physi- 


cists in a high altitude flight: it is © 


reported they have plamned to 
make this week, according to in- 
formation issued on behalf of the 
Bureau. The many instruments 
carried to high altitudes by sound- 
ing balloons liberated’ by the Bu- 
reau are shown on the right as 
they appear when attached to the 
basket to record conditions far 
above the earth. 


it is frequently .more subject to erosion 
than was the virgin soil, with its native 
supply of absorptive, spongelike humus. 

“Much of the losses that Ihave been 
revealed by a general erosiom survey can 
be reduced. This will require not only a 
vast amount of research and demonstra- 
tion work but also a tremendous amount 
of awakening among the farmers, land- 
owners, bankers, merchants and_ others 
as to the seriousness of the problem. © 

“In Oklahoma, Texas and the south- 
eastern cotton States some work already 
is being done to aid in the soil conserva- 
tion work.”” 

Major Stuart, Chief of 
Service, iri his. paper on *‘Forest Sur- 
veys,” declared that inorder to formulate 
sound pubiie and private policies dealing 
with the conservation of forest resources 
‘and the utilization of forest land, it is 
necessary. to know certain basic facts. 
An authorized summary of his state- 
ments follows in full text: 

“Reasonably accurate information re- 
garding the existing forest resources and 
the present demands upon them is, ‘of 
course, of - primary importamce. In for- 


mands. 
Survey Under Way . 

A comprehensive survey of existing 
forest resources which will require-a pe- 
riod of 10 years, has been started under 
an act of Congress passed in 1928, with 





ess of erosion, as distinguished from gul- 
lyfmg, which removesa film of soil from 
entire’ fields whenever it rains enough | 
for water to run downhill. 

“Erosion operates chiefly on the top- 
soil, the most Productive part of the 
land. This is the humus layer, that vital 
part of the soil from which plants get | 
' their principal nourishment. When it is 
washed out, clay subsoil is genenally ex- | 
posed. This is stiffer and more difficult 
to till; it contains less organic matter | 
and less available plant’food, absorbs | 


| water slower than the mellow topsoil |ing timber. within each State and ‘certain 


now gone and loses it by evaporation 
faster in time of drought, Furthermore, | 
Oct ttt ttn | 
constitutes sectarian instruction, what is | 
religious doctrine, and whether the read-| 
ing of a particular version of the Bible, | 
such as the King James translation, is 
sectarian instruction and is therefore | 
prohibited. On these questions consider- 
| able controversy has been waged and re- 


main somewhat unsettled. 
. “It may be said, however,” wrote Mr. 
| Keesecker, “that in 36 States, compris- 
ing 11 which require Bible reading, six 
which specifically permit it, and 20 in 
which it is generally construed as _per- 
missable, Bible reading /in public | 
schools.is generally not regarded as sec- 
“tarian instruction or influence. 

“Bible reading in public schools is now 
expressly required by statute in 11 
States (and by order of the Board of 
Education in the District of Columbia); 
it is specifically permitted by law in 15 
States; and is generally\ construed as 
lawful in 20 of 32 remaining States | 
Whose constitutions and statutes do not 
expressly require, permit or forbid it. 
Bible reading is now held lawful by su- 
preme court decisions in 12'States. Six 
of these decisions are found in States 
whose laws either require of specifically 
permit Bible reading and six im States 
whose laws are silent on the subject.” 

The States listed by Mr. Keesecker as 
requiring Bible reading in the schools 
are: Alabama, Delaware, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Idaho, Kentucky, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Tennessee. 

The States in which the law specifically 

permits Bible reading are: Indiana, Iowa, | 
Kansas, North Dakota, and Oklahoma. | 
In Iowa the pupils may, upom request | 
of parents, be excused from joining or | 
participating in Bible reading. In North| 
Dakota the Bible reading in schools may | 
not exceed 10 minutes. The Ten Com- 
mandments must be exhibited in every 
school room by aise of placard. 

“Among t 12 States where Bible| 
reading x public schools is generally re- 
garded ds unlawful,” said Mr. Keesecker. 
“four State court decisions. one State 
attorney general’s opinidh and one State 
superintendent’s rule are adverse to said 
reading; and in six States Bible reading 
is ex¢luded from hublic schools by gen- 
eral consent or implied prohibition. In 
all these 12 States the constitutions and 
statutes are gjlent on the specific ques- 
tion of Bible Teading.” 

The 12 States listed by Mr). Keesecker 
as prohibiting Bible reading in the 
schools are: Arizona, California, I)linois, 
Louisiana, Nevada, New Mexico, New 
York, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming. In_ Illinois, 
Louisiana, South Dakota and Wisconsin 
the prohibition is by decision of the State 
Supreme Court. In most of the other 
States the prohibition is assumed. Bible 
reading is specifically permitted in New 
York City by city charter. Im Washing- 
ton the prohibition is by opinion of the 
Attorney General. 


| 





| changes 


funds for the preliminary work made 
available last year. 

“Information expected to be obtained 
will’ include ‘the extent, character, and 
location Of existing forest resources, the 
rate of depletion of forest resources, and 
the rate of renewal, and also the. pres- 
ent’ arid prospective requirements for 
timber and other forest products. © 

“As to the first of these, it will: in- 
volve the determination o£ the areas of 
forest.land and the quantities of. stand- 


subdivisioms of States, 


“As to rate of depletion, am ‘endeavor 
will be made to ascertain the rate of 
cutting- of timber, both by area and by 
volume for all purposes, and the rate of 
loss through fire, storms, disease, ,and 
insects amd. other enemies, 

“As to the -fenewal of forest resources, 
information will be gathered regarding 
the rate at .which the forests of various 
types are’ growing, the extent of refor- 
estation of cut-over lamds, and thé 
im forest area as a result of 
conversion to other forms of use, eX- 
tension of forests through planting, and 
natural means, and other factors. 

“As to. present and prospective re- 
quirements for timber and other forest 
products, information will be gathered re- 
garding the quantitative amd qualitative 
requirements of various imdustries and 
regions as a basis for plamting for the 


|purpose of production of materials that} 


will best meet these requirements. ; 

“What is-true of the United States is 
true of the forest policies of other Amer- 
ican countries, each of which must know 


|the facts wregarding its own. resources 
jand requirements in order to develop a 


constructive, long-term policy of forestry 


land land wtilization, and it, as the United; 
|States, maust also have similar informa- 
tion regarding each of its meighbors.” 


Diversity of Survey 

The. breadth and diversity of scope of 
an irrigation project survey are its chief 
characteristics, the main objective being 
the conversion of an arid or semiarid 
tract of vacant or eve settled land 
possessing little value im its natural 
state, into one of high value and pro- 
ductivity, thickly settled amd ° intensively 
farmed, it was said in the paper on “Irri- 
gation Project Surveys” by Mr. McCrory, 
chief; Samuel Fortier, irrigation engi- 
neer; and W. W. McLaughlin, associate 
chief} Division of Agricultweral Engineer- 
ing. 

An authorized summary of the paper 
follows im full text: 

Until a decade oy so ago the common 
practice -was to include im an. irrigation 
project ail arable lands which the irri- 
gation system could serve. with water, it 
being taken for granted that all the in- 
cluded land was of about equal quality 
and value, but as development proceeded 
the falsity of this assumption was re- 
vealed, Some settlers succeeding where 
others failed. It was them necessary in 
many cases to do what should have been 
done at less cost at the imception of the 
undertaking, namely, to make a topo- 
graphical survey and imwvestigate and 
classify the soils and subsoils. These 
were not only costly amd difficult to 
make, but the recommendations con- 
tained im the report of the results when 
executed led to many radical readjust- 
ments. e 

For more than half a century irriga- 
tion systems have been constructed at 
enormous cost to provide water while 
little comsideration was given to the 
farmers” part in such undertakings, with 


the result of ,much loss of capital and!. 


the Forest 


\ 


mulating long-term policies, it is essen- 
tial. also. to know something regarding 
the probable future supplies and de- 
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2149) ars 
Sporting Goods 
Are Said to Be 
In Steady Demand 


Surveys Reveals Trade Has 
Not. Been Greatly Affected 
By Business Slump, Com. 
merce Report States 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

| the average gross sales of the 16 gs j 
{reporting were just slightly lower than — 
\for the same period in 1929. However, 
'it is important to*keep.in mind that these: 
\figures were maintained in. the face of; 
ilower prices in innumerable items a 
that they really indicate an increase in. 
| volume. : 

It must be emphasized that in. ayer- 
aging these index figures they were not. 


| weighted’ on the basis of actual gross, 


sales, which were not generally reported, 
It is further realized that there has been 
a tendency among sporting goods outlets. 
to diversify the lines carried so i 
clothing and. radios, therapeutic devices — 
and other articles which are not strictly 
sporting goods are represented in these 


jtotals, and a direct comparison of gross” 


Existence of Atmosphere 125 Miles 


Above Earth Suggested by Tests| 


Dr. W. J. Humphreys, of Weather Bureau, Says Theory Is 
Based on Studies of ‘Shooting Stars’ 


height. of probably 125 miles above-the 
‘earth. What the air is precisely com- 
posed of up at those great heights we do 
not Krow, but we do know that it: is 
mainly about the same as the composi- 
\tion- of « the air below; that is, composed 
|mainly of nitrogen and oxygen. 

“Wee ‘know that the temperature of the 
atmosphere at the height of from six and 
lone-half to 20 miles above the earth is 
about -miinus 65.degrees Fahrenheit. We 
do not know what the temperature is 
beyormd — that altitude, because. we have 
had mo-iystruments upon which we could 


We'do not know what it is beyond that, 
nor can we determine from. theoretic 
considerations. It can -“not -be .much 


jand there are some lines of @vidence that 
the. temperature at the height of 30 miles 
above _the earth may be very much 
warmer. I have seen 
anywhere from minus 65 or 70 Fahren- 
heit to the temperature~of melted ‘iron. 


Studies of Radiating 
Bodies Are Planned 


“Piccard, however, is not studying any 
of these things. We have radiation given 
off from:? various: materials. We-find dif- 
ferent sorts of disturbances from differ- 
ent radiating bodies, as typified, for in- 
stance, by the luminosity of clocks, and 
so om. © There are many kinds of radia- 
tions, various colors and so on, but there 
is a wood deal dSradiation beyond the 
reach of the eyes). We have heat radi- 
ation, then wireless radiation and so on, 
indefimitely. The shortest of: all: radi- 
ations, akin to light-waves, that)we have 
any kmowledge of are the cosmic rays, 
which are shorter even than the X-rays. 
If the — shortest. light. wave we see. is 
counted as 40,000, for:a comparison, the 
shortest ‘length of - X-rays. would be 
counted as just one. That means that 
the shortest: wave, length the eye can 
detect ‘is 40,000 times® longer than the 
X-ray. radiation and cosmic radiation. 

_ “Tteis-along this line- that Piccard will 
investigate, a subject which has been 
worked ‘on in this.country a great deal 
and wery effectively by Robert L. Milii- 
kan, of Pasadena, head of: a_ physical 
laboratory,.the Norman Bridge Labora- 











tory o€ the California Institute of Tech- | 


nology. Millikan was. formerly profes- 


eee eee 


funtold - suffering on the part of deserv- 
ing settlers; and it is only within the 
past decade or less that: well directed 
efforts have been made to remedy this 
outstanding defect in irrigation develop- 
ment in this country. Careful attention 
is mow given to the size of the farm 
which the settler.can profitably culti- 
vate as well as to the scale and intelli- 
gence of the settler himself and the 
capital which-he possesses in order to 
make a start. A good site for a dam 
and the opportunity to store water 
cheaply do not constitute in. themselves 
adequate grounds for the establishment 
of am. irrigation project. 
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measure such conditions at’ those heights. | 


colder*than minus 65 degrees Fahrenheit, | 


it computed at | 


sor of physics at the University of Chi- | 


cago and one of the Nobel prize men of 
the United States. ; 

“T am told Piccard says his purpose. is 
to study cosmic rays and that he expects 
|to reach the stratosphere 90 minutes 
| after leaving the earth. a 
|. “*A cosmical ray is akin to an X-ray 
| but much more penetrating. A cosmic 


of lead. We know it will penetrate more 
than 50 feet of water.’ There is every 
evidence that it comes to the earth from 
almost every direction in space outside 
the earth. As.a matter of fact; we are 
all bombarded day and night. by cosmic 
radiation. 


| No Use Developed 
For Cosmic Radiation 


“There has been no particular practi- 
cal use developed for cosmic radiation 
up to the present time but knowledge of 
it does lead to.understanding which al- 
ways gives better control and better un- 
derstanding of similar matters. Millikan 
says that cosmic radiation evidences the 
creation of matter. Much of what we 
;call matter as it is constituted changes 
|.its own nature. Our elements .in the ordi- 
nary chemical sense go.slowly tc smash, 
slowly, it is true, but eternity, remember, 
is a long time. . 

“If we knew whether or not cosmic 
radiation is equally intense in all direc- 
tions, or whether it varies in intensity, 
we might be able to get some notion of 
the origin of things. 

, _ ‘We do not know certainly the hghest 
altitude of sounding balloons sent up 
for -observations. There is ‘a reported 
record of about 21.8 miles.. That, I re- 
peat, is ‘reported.’ There is this ‘to be 
said, that at these very great heights, a 
change of a.mile in height makes very 
little difference and there are all sorts 
of potential errors. It has been rather 
conclusively shown by calculation and 
computation that sounding balloons prob- 
ably could not rise to carry the weights 
they have to carry to any such heights 
as 20° or 21 miles above the earth. I 





all you can reach with the 
balloons. 


and pressure records. 
feetly accurate, there. would be no diffi- 


result ‘large errors in_ statement. of 
heights. The Weather Bureau has done 
a great deal of work along these lines in 
| the past but is not. doing anything par- 
ticularly in this connection at the present 
time. 

“Stratosphere means the region of 
equal. temperature. Temperature  de- 
creases about one degree Fahrenheit to 
300 feet of altitude, until you reach the 
height of 6% miles above the earth and 
there it stops abruptly at apparently a 
stable temperature. That region in which 
there is no decrease of heat is the strato- 
sphere. That term used to be commonly 
used, and still is at times called strato- 
sphere, but) otherwise it is called the 
isothermal or equal temperature region.” 
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~NEW RADIO TUBES 
-.- FODAY 


Why pay the penalty caused by inferior tubes? 
Banish harsh, discordant. noises caused by in- 
ferior tubes... poor reproduction...loss of sensi- 
tivity. and selectivity. Put new life in your set 


today by equipping 


it with the tubes that are 


the unquestioned standard of the radio industry! 
_ Highest Quality — New Low Prices 


UY 224—$3.30; UY 227-$2.20 
UX 245-$2.00; UX 280-$1.90 


Look for the Red and Black Carton. 


RCA Radiotrons 


THE HEART OF YOUR RADIO 


ray would go through a five-foot sheet | 


rather. suspect that 15 miles is about | 
sounding | 


“Height is computed from temperature 
If they are per- | 


culty but if there are errors there hight | 


‘sales between this year:and last may not. | 
necessarily give a true comparison for 
the same articles. : vee 
On the other hand, it is worth noting 
that among the cities for which reports - 
were received are three in which un- 
employment has been generally. reported 
as relatively high. Sales in at least two 
cities have been consistently lower this 
year than last. . 
Statements by. prominent trade mem-- 
-bers published in the September issues 
of the Sporting Goods Dealer give an 
interesting outlook. Shad 
A more. substantial advance buying. 
{this Fall and Winter and a consequent 
, acceleration of the industry all along the 
line is forecast by Frank W. Br a 
president of the: Chamber of Comm 
of Athletic Goods Manufacturers. Dealér 
stocks in athetic goods, ‘he believes, are. 
at the lowest point in the industry’s bis- 
tory and have reached the danger point, 
in many cases. Business is often lost. 
because distributors do not have enough 
merchandise to meet the demand an 
factories cannot manufacture in suffi- - 
cient quantity on short notice. 
Prospects Termed Good ; 
J. F. Conway, president of the National 
Sporting Goods Distributors’ Association; 
says the prospects of improved business 
in the sporting goods line appear excel- 
lent for the Fall season and cites greater 
interest than ever. among the colleges, 
and schools in football, basket ball an 
track. Many schools have expanded 
| their athletic programs, while an analy- 
|sis of the East shows more interest in 
| Shooting and fishing, he reports, ” 
| ¥. A. Lamberton, sales promotion man-. 
ager of the Simmons Hardware Co., St, 
Louis, is slightly less optimistic, stat- 
ing that while the future business’ out- 
look is not as bright as in former 5 
there is belief that business after Sept. 
1’ will begin to show - very: satisfactory 
gains. There are more _people touring 
the country: this. year than ever before, 
which leads to the conclusion that many 
people will take an active part in sports, 
such as hunting, fishing and shooting, as 
they did in former’ years. > 
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Few Smokers Using Pipes, 
Production Data Reveals 


[Continued from Page. 1.] eee 
ments were engaged primarily in the 
production of tobacco .pipes last year, 
which number. shows a decline of one 
as compared with 1927. The 22. man- 
ufacturers gave employment ‘to 1, 
wage earners, to whom they paid $1,- 
994,057 in wages, which. represented de- | 
creases of 7.7 per cent and 14.7 per cent, 
respectively, as compared with 1 
wage earners and $2,278,587' paid 
| wages in 1927, ; a 
For materials, containers, and electric 
current, the manufacturers paid $1,716,- 
788,.a decrease of 36:9 per cent .as.com+ 
pared with $2,722,706 in 1927. ‘The:value 
added by manufacture (value. of’ prod- 
ucts, less cost of materials, etc.) al 
showed a decline, being $3,751,898 as 
against $4,551,100 in 1927, a deerease’ of 
i cent. r 
Of the $5,202,185 worth. of pi pro- 
duced last year, briar pipes totaled . 
530,464 and corncob $556,031, while other 
pipes produced were valued at $115,690, 
and other products at $266,501, ; 


‘Lhe President's Day ‘ 


At the Executive Offices 


‘ 


It 





12 m.—The British Ambassador, 
Ronald Lindsey, called to es ae 
Daniel M. Stevenson, lord provost~ 


Glasgow. + 
p. m.—The counselor of The 


12:15 
Netherlands legation called to sent 
| E. H. Boissevain, president of atte 
ternational Society. for'Commercial Edu- - 
cation. * 8 

12:45 p. m.—Senator Moses (Rep.); of 
New Hampshire, called just prior to;his 
departure for the West. ghee 

4 p. m.—The Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, Col. J. Clawson Roop, | 
called to discuss*budget matters, as 

Remainder of the day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff in answering mail cor 
respondence and preparing four’ ad« 
dresses for delivery in October, © ~* 
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Vork State | British Textile Mills Not Ready Population Gain [THE UNITED STATE 


ect rds Decline ‘For Possible Recovery of Trade} Ty Vermont Set 


1 Employment 


in of 1 Per Cent Recorded 
w York City as Re- 
sult of Greater Activity in 
_ Clothing Industry 
E ate of New York: 


t 
~ B Albariy, Sept. 11. 
; TMecreases in @fployment in the New! 
City clothing houses were suffi- 
ec to cause a rise of more than. per 
‘cent’in' total employment there from July 
to August, it was announced Sept. 11 by 
the State Industrial Commissioner, 
Frances Perkins. 
In the State as a whole, however, lesses | 


a) 


Department. of Commerce Told Practice of Dismantling 


At Two Per Cent 


Machines to Mend Others Would Prevent Capacity ~ 


Production in Plants 


Textile manufacturers of 7 
would be caught in a predicament 


yg! 

denly, for many plants 
idle machines to repair others, accord 
ing to information from the vice consul 


a 
tlade public on Sept. 11 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. e 

The United States is one of the four 
countries ex ¢ 
the United Kingdom, and supplies prin- 
cipally hosiery and other knitti ma- 
chinery, and parts, according to the. de- 
partment’s statement, Which follows in 
full text: e 

There is a large demand in the ‘United 
Kingdom for textile machinery and ac- 
cessories, about 20 per cent. of which 


and 
the 
should recover its volume sud- 
have dismantled 


Manchester Wallace E. Moessner, 


rting textile machinery to 


|Ingrease in Last 100 Years 
the value of approximately $47,000,000, Has Been Under 80,000, 
are annually: purchased for use in British According to -Announce- 


textile mills, consisting of preparing and |_ 
spinning machinery worth about $2,000,- ment by Census Bureau 


,000; weaving machinery, $5,250,000; 
bleaching and dyeing; $2,650,000; print- - | ! 
ing and finishing, $1,750,000; hosiery and| The population of Vermont has in- 
knitting, $9,000,000, and accessories and| creased less than 80,000 during the past 
$21,000,000. 100 years, though there has been only 


ee parts, 
mally ,supply -more than 80 per cent of| an actual loss has been shown, according 
all the textile machinery and accessories|to a statement issued by the Bureau of 
used in the United Kingdom, including | the Census, Sept:10. .The statement fol- 
79 per cent of the spinning and prepar-| lows in full text: ; 

ing machinery; 82 per cent of that for| Final’ figures for the population of 
weaving, 96 per cent of the bleaching,| Vermont have just been issued by the 
dyeing, printing and finishing machin-! Bureau of the Census in bulletin form. 
ery, 52 per cent of the hosiery and other | The population on Apr. 1, 193Q, is shown 


value, British manufacturers nor-| one decade during the past 10 in which |. 
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Siam Roads Built © 
Contrary to Plan 
Used in America 


Edges/of Highways Made 
Higher Than Center to 
Prevent Destruction by 
Heavy Rains 


In Siam dirt roads are built with edges 
higher than the center—just the reverse 
of the way they are built in the United 
States, according to a statement on Sept. 


{11 for the Sixth International! Road 
Congress, giving information from the. 
delegate who is to-represent the Asiatic 
country at the meeting in Washington 
next month. > 

But there is.a good reason for the 
Siamese way of building roads, according 
|to the statement, for the roads must be 


iy, 


\\\\ 


knitting machinery, and about 92 per|to have been 359.607, which represents \\ 


in other industries more than balanced | is supplied by foreign countfies, includ- 4|~Lbuilt on embankments. The heavy rains 


the clothing trade gains, the Commis- | 
sionher’s statement said, and the total de- | 


cline in employment from October, 1929, | 
which represented the high point of that | 
year, to August, 1930, was about 18 per | 
cent. ! 
’ The statement as to the general situ- 
ation in®* factory employment in New| 
York State follows in full text: 
The index number of factory employ- 
ment in New York State dropped in Au-| 
t about 1 per cent below the July | 
re, which was 83.4. August is gen-; 
erally included in the mid-summer dull 
season, but in the last six years it has| 
shown a <mail gain over July. Although 
Fall business does not usually | 
légin until September, the clothing} 
trades ordinarily pick up in August and 
firms engaged in other manufacturing | 
rarely cut their forces much below the | 
figure. 
percentage gains in the clothing 
trades in August compared favorably 
with those of other years, although the 
general level of employment in these 
trades is still at a comparatively low 
level. Increases in employment in the 
New York City clothing houses were 
sufficient to cause a rise of more than 
per cent in total employment there 
pm July to Augyst. In the State as 
a whole, however, losses in the metal 
and machinery industries, in canning, 
printing, and power production more 
than balanced the clothing trade gains. | 
The total decline in employment from 
October, 1929, which represents the 
height of the 1929 Fall season as well 
as the peak of 1929 prosperity, to Au- 
gust, 1930, was about 18 per cent. 
These statements are based on reports 
from a fixed list of more than 1,800 
factories which report regularly to the 
New York State Department of Labor. 
The list of reporting factories includes | 
concerns in all lines of manufacturing 
and located in all parts of the State. 





The August reduction was “in no way 
startling,” Miss Perkins stated orally on 
Aug. 11 in commenting on the report, 

she added that that month was ex- 
to be static, with no significance 
for comparison in ordinary times. 

“What we are watching with great 


} 
| 


ing some 7 per cent purchased from 
the United States. bss 

The most important individual item 
entering into this trade, in point of value, 
is knitting machinery. Canada and the 
United Kingdom ‘are the leading pur- 
chasers of American textile machinery. 


each taking a value of $3,000,000 or more | 
Although British-made ma-| 


annually. 
chinery ‘is generally*preferred, there are 
notable exceptions, such as knitting ma- 
chines, certain accessories, and specialties 
of various kinds. 


Annual Machinery Bilt 
Placed at $47,000,000 


Normally there is a large aggregate 
demand for all kinds of textile machin- 
ery and accessories in the United King- 
dom, and, even during the depression 
which has prevailed in the industry dur- 
ing the last few years, the sales of cer- 
tain. types and kinds has continued, in 
good volume. . es 

Textile machinery and accessories, to 


Increase Shown in Visitors 


To National Parks in Utah 


A total of 22,474 persons visited Zion 
and Bryce Canyon National Parks dur- 
ing August, representing an increase of 
86 per cent over the number of visitors 
during the same period in 1929, it was 
announced at the Department of the In- 


terior Sept. 11 in a statement which fol- | 


lows in full text: 

An increase of 86 per cent in travel 
was recorded at Zion and Bryce Canyon 
National Parks during August as com- 
pared to the same month last year, it 
was announced by E. T. Scoyen, superin- 
tendent gf these parks, here today. The 
total number of pedfle entering Zion was 
13,202 and Bryce Canyon 9,272. 

The season travel to Zion now totals 
50,006 with one month more before the 
present season closes. Last year only 
33,383 people entered the park the entire 
season, and there is every indication that 
the 1930 season will close with an in- 
crease of'70 per cent over last year, by 
far the greatest percentage of increase 
recorded by any national park this year, 


care,” said Miss Perkins, “is the month | With the exception of Bryce, where there 


of Septembe 
will be the key month as to what the 
future will be. If September shows a 
substantial increase, which could not be 
explained by seasonal gains, we would 
then think we were wear the end of the 
unemployment crisis. 4 

“If September does not show an in- 
crease, we must be prepared to say to 
our communities that they must make 
preparation to handle the situation for 
the Winter by development of public 
lworks and also that the manufacturers 
stimulate buying in reducing prices. 

“If we have to get ready for a bad 
Winter development of public works and 
stimulation wf buying power should do 
much to bring alleviation to the wage 
earners.” : 

Miss Perkins stated she believed that | 

9 per cent gain in September would be , 

, but that an increase, no matter | 
what size, would be favorable as a possi- 
ble gauge for the months to follow, 
which she would then assume would show 
further upturns. 


ederal Censorship 


Of Radio Disclaimed| 


Commission’s Counsel Explains) 
Law Affecting Stations 


Federal radio authorities have never 
hreatened the licensesgof broadcasting 
stations for the broadcaSting of speeches 
relating to the prohibition issue or of 
lany other addresses of a political nature, 
it was stated orally Sept. 11 at the 
‘Federal Radio Commission. . 
recasting on a report that Station 
WHEC, at Rochester, N. Y., had pro- 
hibited James W. Wadsworth Jr. and 
Mrs. Charles H. Sabin, of New York, 
rom broadcasting over the station at a 
‘wet rally,” Assistant General Counsel 
Duke M. Patrick stated that the Com- 
mission is without authority to intervene 
in such matters. He said, so far as he 
as aware, there is no basis for the 
statement attributed to the station that 
the speeches were barred because the 
Sommission might cancel the station’s li- 
renses if addresses advocating repeal of 
the Eighteenth Amendment were broad- 
rast. 


Pas 
Mr. Patrick pointed out that the law 
s not impose any public utility obli- 
tion on radio stations, except as pro- 
ided in section 18 relating to political | 
esses. If a station permits a candi-! 
Hate for office to make an address, this 
section requires it to allow the oppos- | 
BP andidate or his representative equal 
‘ime and facilities. 
In the case of station WHEC, Mr. 
Patrick said, neither of the debarred 
i ers were political candidates, and 
they did not propose to speak as such. 
[herefore, he asserted, the station was 
ot required to throw open its facilities. 
Aside from the section relating to 
litical campaigning by radio, Mr. Pat- 
k explained, the Commission is for- 
iden the power of censorship of pro- 
ns, Only. in cases where the use of 
ofane, obscene or indecent” language 
sed is the Commission empowered to 
e punitive action against stations, al- 
ugh it may consider general program 
; in ascertaining whether a‘¢tation 
§ operating “in the public interes}, con- 
n e and necessity” as requirpd by 





in 


Ww. 
The report from Rochester was to the 
ect that Frederick van Vechten, man- 
of station WHEC, declined to per- 
the broadcasting of addresses in con- 
tion with the “wet rally” on the night 
pt. 10, claiming that the license of 
tion might jeopardized if it 

d antiprohibition talks, 


Ct 


| 
| 


r as we believe this month |are indications that last year’s mark of| trade, much idle machinery could not be 


21,997 will be doubled. 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Reviews of Weather Conditions 
Disseminated by Federal Unit 


Weather Bureau Maintains 


Dealing With Meteorological Data 


Topic IV: Communications 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 


their places in the administrative organizations. The present series deals 


with Communications, 


By Alfred 
Principal Meteorologist, Weather B 


ROADLY speaking Weather Bu- 
reau publications may be grouped 
under at least six classes. 

Class I—Weather maps and bul- 
letips that include the daily weather 
statistics, and the forecasts and warn- 
ings made therefrom. This group is 
essentially a means of distributing the 
daily weather data and forecasts and 
as such is to be considered as ephem- 
eral in character. 

Class IIl.—In this group weather 
statistics and discussions based 
thereon, in weekly units, as affecting 
certain crops or industries are pre- 
sented in tables and illustrated by 
charts. The purpose of the series be- 
ing to aid the agriculturist or business 
man in applying weather data to the 
proper conduct of his business. The 
issues in this class are: 

(1) At Washington, D. C., the 
weekly snow and ice bulletin, during 
Winter. 

(2) At Washington, D. C., the 
weekly weather and crop bulletin, 52 
issues. 

(3) At field stations, the weekly cot- 
ton region bulletin, in season, 

(4) At field stations, the weekly 
corn and wheat region bulletin, in 
season, 

Class III.—In the two classes above 
described the information on which the 
publications are .based is collected by 
telegraph, whereas, in class III and- 
those which follow the publications 
are based on reports collected by mail. 
It follows therefore that they can not 
appear promptly at the close of the 
month for ‘which they are the record. 
The largest group in class III consists 
of monthly leaflets¥6-12 quarto pages 
issued under the title “Climatological 
Data * * * Section.” 

* of 


| (CONTINENTAL United States is 
| \4 divided into 42 sections, each or- 
ganized within the limits of a single 
State with the exception that a few 
of the smaller States have been com- 
bined with the larger adjacent State. 
In addition to the 42 sections in con- 
tinental United States just mentioned 
there are three, separate sections de- 
voted to Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands 
and the West Indies, including Porto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
The monthly issues of Climatologi- 
cal Data” contain summaries of the 
100 or more cooperative stations main- 


* 


, In the next of this series on “Communications: Publications and Records” 


to appear in the issue of Sept. 13, A 


Weather Bureau, Department of Agriculture, will conclude discussion of. 


Bureau .publications. 
my 


cent of all other machinery and acces- 
sories. 

British textile machinery .manufac- 
turers have seldom succeeded in supply- 
ing more than one-half’ of the hosiery 
and knitting machines and parts re- 
quired fore domestic use, while prepar- 
ing, spinning, twisting, and doubling ma- 
chinery of certain kinds, and_ several 
types of looms, chiefly for the manufac- 
ture of wool, silk, rayon and flax, are 
supplied in considerable volume by for- 
eign manufacturers of such equipment. 

Almost all of the British imports of 
textile machinery ‘is ,supplied by four 
countries, viz: The United States, Ger- 
imany, Switzerland and France. Switzer- 

land leads in supplying machinery and 
accessories for preparing and spinning; 
Germany that for printing, finishing and 
| weaving; France, bleaching and dyeing 
| machinery and related equipment; and, 
the United States hosiery and other 
knitting machinery and parts. 

| Canada and the United Kingdom are 
| the largest purchasers of American tex- 
| tile machinery and accessories, each tak- 
| ing such equipment to the value ef more 
| than $3,000,000. 

| No one branch of the British textile 
|industry has enjoyed more than a fair 
|degree of prosperity during the past 
three or four years, while several have 
| been severely depressed.. Manufacture of 
;cotton yarn and cloth have occupied the 
|most unfavorable position, but also, dur- 
jing the past year, the progress of the 
rayon section has been greatly retarded. 
| There has been a tendency towards over- 
{production in all lines, which has had 
the inevitable result of causing intense 
competition and unremunerative prices. 

_ With the described conditions prevail- 
ing it is not'surprising to note that the 
demand for textile machinery and acces- 
sories has been-considerably below nor- 
mal, particularly during the past year, 
and in view of the further fact that sev- 
eral thousand looms and several million 





an increase of 7,170, or 2 per cent, over 
the population “of 352,428 in 1920. In 
the decade 1910 to 1920, the State lost 


cent. 

Vermont increased very rapidly in pop- 
ulation in the first two census periods 
| and continued a moderately rapid rate of 
|}increase until 1830, when its population 


| date, the rate of increase has been small, 
but there has been only one decade of 
the 10 in which an actual loss has been 
shown. From 1890 to 1910, the industrial 





| 23,534 inhabitants. > . 

Of the 14 counties in Vermont, seven 
show an increase over the 1930 popula- 
tion, and seven a decrease. The largest 
| gain, as well as the greatest per cent of 
increase, was in Chittenden ,.County, 
which includes the cities of Burlington 
|and Winooski. Washington County, 
which includes the cities of Montpelier 
and Barre, is second, both in rate of in- 
crease and absolute increase. Lamoille 
County shows the greatest per cent of 
decrease.. The most populous county in 
Vermont is Rutland, with 48,453 inhab- 
itants, and the second in rank is Chit- 
tenden, with 47,469. The smallest in re- 
spect to population is Grand Isle, with 
3,944 inhabitants. Chittenden is the 
most densely populated county, with 87.4 
inhabitants to the square mile, with 
| Washington second, and Rutland third. 
‘The most sparsely settled county is Es- 
wee with only 11.1 persons to the square 
mile. 

There are only 14 cities and villages in 


| was 280,652. In the 100 years since that | 


‘development of several cities in the State | 
resulted in a total gain in 20 years of 


Ai 


3,528 inhabitants, a decrease of 1 per| 


ern Hemisphere is shown by this 
Union. 








Argentina is one of the best markets 
for American firearms as well as being 


an excellent market for cartridges, ae- | 


cording to a statement by the Specialties 
Division of the Department of Commerce, 
Sept. 11. Only from 10 to 12 per cent 
of the shipments of firearms to Argen- 
tina are used for hunting and sport, it 
was stated. 

The rapidly growing interest of sports 
in Argentina is creating an exfanding 
market for American sporting and ath- 
letic goods, it wgs explained. Argentina 
is the third best “customer for American 
bathing suits and the United States sup- 





Vermont with a population of 2,500 or| plies probably 80 per cent of the de- 
over.and which can be classéd as urban| mand,.a proportion which is now begin- 
areas. The largest city is Burlington,! ning to be diminished through the com- 
with 24,787—inhabitants. Rutland, the petition of Argentina’sAknitting mills, it 
second city of the State, has a popula-| was’ pointed out. The following informa- 
tion of 17,315. The third city, Barre, tion was furnished by the Division: 

has 11,307 inhabitants. Aside from these! Annual purchases of bathing suits 





spindles are now idle. A practice, un- 
\fortunate for machinery manufacturers, 
has grown up of removing parts and ac- 
cessories from idle machinery to repair 


14 urban areas, there are 61 cities and|from the United States by Argentina 
villages with less than 2,500 inhabitants. | total in value more than $65,000; about 
Three of these, North Westminster, Per- | $13,000 worth of bathing caps are pur- 
kinsville and West Barnet, have been in- | chased and nearly $45,000 worth of other 
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corporated since 1920. 

Of the 245 towns and other rural areas, 
corresponding to. the townships in States 
farther west, 158, or 65 per cent, have 
declined in population in the past 10 
years, while 87, or 35 per cen have 
gained. In common with most other 
States, Vermont thus shows a distinct 
trend of population away from the purely. 
rural areas toward the cities and villages) 

A copy of the first series population 
bulletin for Vermont, giving the number 
of inhabitants in each county, city and 
town, may be obtained by writing to the 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 


Roadside Signs 
_ Removed by State 


that in use, rather than to purchase the 
new, and a prominent manufacturer re- 
cently stated that, if a sudden recovery 
should occur in the Lancashire cotton 


putin operation. 


Six Classes of Publicatio 
of Publications Pennsylvania Destroys 32,225 


Billboards in Campaign 
Publications and Records Sake ak ag 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Sept. 1}. 

The destruction of 32,225 roadside 
!signs, embodying “every type of blur, 
daub, scrawl and tattered legend that 
came within-the definition 6f illegal ad- 
vertising,” was announced Sept. 11 by 
the Department of Highways. 

A report submitted to the Assistant 
Chief Engineer’ of the Department, W. 
A. Van Duzer, tabulated the results of a 
six weeks’ clean-up campaign instituted 
by the Department Forester, who is in 
| charge of roadside beautification. 

The campaign was state-wide. Orders 
were issued that illegad signs, including 
those on the highway right-of-way and 
those erected on private property with- 
cover, a more complete resume of the | oUt specific permission or lease, were to 
weather cenditions of each month for |80- Each caretaker was instructed to 
the United States as a whole, based | Scour each foot of his section, ques- 
upon the more comprehensive series |tioning the property owners along the 


of meteorological observations main- | roadway as to the legality of signs gn 
their land. , 


tained at the principal Weather Bu- 
P P Signs constructed in imitation of the 


reau stations of which there are € if 
slightly more than 200 at preesnt. -As Department’s official markers were given 
occasion permits this publication con- | the official taboo and the perpetrators 
tains discussions of meteorological | warned that such imitation is illegal. 
Prominent among this class, according 


topics asi they affect the work of ! { 

Weather Bureau employes and as its | to the report, are signs erected by road- 

title indicates it contains a rather | side stands, bearing the words “Stop, 
or “Warning.” 


complete history of the weather month ~ 
by month. 


divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


J. Henry 
ureau, Department of Agriculture 


tained in each State or combination 
of States, and in¥addition to the sum- 
maries it also contains a record of 
the daily rainfall at each station and a 
record of the daily maximum and min- 
imum temperature at a few selected 
stations. 

The publication “Monthly Weather 
Review” is included in this class. That 
publication aims to give, under a single 


| 


|\Costa Rica Is Grateful 
For Air Road Survey 


*-_ * * 


LASS IV.—This class includes but 

two publications, viz, the annual 
report of the Chief of Weather Bureau , 
and Daily River Stages at about 700 
stations. The first named is a Con- 
gressional Document and can be ob- 
tained as a rule from one’s Represent- 
ative or Senator in Congress. 


! 

Class V.—This series is known as | Costa Rica has expressed its apprecia- 
the “instruction” series of circulars, |tion for the aerial survey recently per- 
of which thus far 12 have been is- |formed by United States Army avia- 
sued. These circulars contain detailed | tors for the purpose of planning a road 
instructions for the use of Weather building program. An announcement by 
Bureau employes in performing cer- | the Department of State Sept. 10 {oilows 
tain observational work and recording | jn full text: 
the results. For example, Circular A | ~~he Department has received an ex 
contains instructions for obtaining | pression‘of the appreciation of the Presi- 
and recording the records from cer- | dent of Costa Rica conveyed through the 
tain self-recording instruments, suc American Legation at San Jose of tne 
as barographs, thermographs and self- | successful consummation of an aerial sur- 
registering wind _instruments. Nat- \vey in Costa Rica carried out in June, 
urally the series is not for general | 1930, by United States Army planes at 
distribution; interested persons, how- |the request of the Costa Rican govern- 
ever, can secure copies at a nominal | ment. 


ice from the Superintendent of The aerial survey was made of dis- 
| 





Expresses Thanks for Recon- 
naissance by Army Men 


r 
Documenta, Government Printing Of- |tricts in which the government of Costa 
fice, Washington, D. C. Rica proposed to build roads. 

Class VI.—The last class is some- The president of Costa Rica, in ex- 
times referred to as the “Educational” | pressing his thanks to the Honorable 
s@ries since it contains a few leaflets |Charles C. Eberhardt, American Min- 
and prints which may be used in giv- | Sonee at San Jose, for the magnificent 
ing very elementary instruction upon | work performed, asked that his thanks 
the weather and methods of observ- |be conveyed to the expert and distin- 
ing it. guished American aviators who assisted 
‘inthe work, = 
lfred J. Henry, principal metegrologist, Those participating in the survey in- 
Moore, Tech. Sgt. Walter G. Ashby and 
Staff Sgt. Charles D. Crow: 


4 
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athletic and sporting goods. 
Argentina’ is one of America’s best 


* 
’ 


cluded Lts. A. Y. Smith and John G.|, 


Pan American Union. 


The location of the Argentine RepuBlic if placed at latitudes in the 
Northern Hemisphere which correspond to those it occupfes in the South- 


chart, issued by the Pan American 


The nation has an area approximately one-third that of the 
United States and a variety of climates, ranging from tropical in the far 
north to almost arctic in the extreme south, according to information 
issued by the Pan American Union. 
cording to this information, are chiefly manufactured articles which are 
ready for use. 


Good Market Provided by Argentina 
For Sporting Goods of United States 


Argentina’s principal-imports, ac- 


markets for firearms, with annual pur- 
chases amounting~ to approximately 
$430,000, while that country takes about 
$300,000 worth of cartridges annually. 

Chief among the other athletic and 
sporting goods purchased are matched 
sets of steel-shafted golf clubs, tennis 
,rackets and gut, baseball equipment, ath- 
letic supporters, roller skates and gym- 
nasium equipment. Balls for golf, ten- 
nis, football, basketball and baseball rep- 
resent only about $1,500, and fishing 
tackle, rods,- hooks and bait about. an 
equal sum. 

In addition, large quantities of canvas 
rubber-soled shoes, 
$250,000, are bought annually from the 
United States, which supplies more than 
60 per cent of the Argentine import de- 


|ular footwear. 

An interesting feature of Argentine 
sport activity is that most competitive 
sports are engaged in by specially 
formed sporting clubs, rather than be- 
tween the various schools and universi- 
ities. Soccer (association football) is by 





OnE will 


valued at almost, 


mand. Perhaps 5 per cent of these shoes | 
‘are used for sport, the remainder as reg- | 


would quickly destroy them if they were 
built on the American plan, and the 
Siamese method retains the water and 
helps to compact the’base. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

As motorists who travel unfrequented 
roads have occasion to know, a newiy 
constructed dirt road generally has a 
high crown in the centers sloping off 
toward the edges so that it will shed 
water. 

This practice, accepted as standard in 
most countries, is just the reverse of the 
method in far-off Siam where, instead 
of a crown, the road is so constructed 
that the edges are 8% inches higher than 
the center, according to a report sub- 
mitted for the Sixth International Road 
Congwress which will be held in Washing- 
ton in October. This report was sub- 
mitted by Luang Prinyayogavibulya, 
chief of the department of ways, Bang- 
kok, Siam. 

Because Siam is generally flat, it was 
stated in the report, the highways con- 
sist mostly of embankments. Due to fre- 
;quent and torrential rains, if the roads 
were built with crowns, the surfaces 
would soon be seriously damaged. To 
eliminate this they are constructed orig- 
inally with the sides higher than the 
center and thus the water is retained 
in the roadway, seeping through the 
earth and helping to gompact it, says 
Prinyayogavibulya. Within a year, it 
has been found, a new road will be fairiy 
compact by this méthod, while of the 
other type-of road ~virtually nothing 
would remaim. 





far the most popular competitive sport 
and is generally considered the national 
sport of Argentina. 

Swimming and ‘bathing afford -recrea- 
tion to probably the next largest group, 
and there are a nUmber of swimming 
pools and bathing facilities at rivers and 
ocean resorts. Tennis ranks, perhaps, 
third in popularity. The market for 
rackets, however, is highly competitive, 
with England supplying the bulk, fol- 
lowed closely by France. American 
rackets are imported only in small quan- 
tities, but promise to secure a larger 
share of the business in the future, 
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stand out / 
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Further Increase in Wheat Production 
dicted by Department of 








Condition of Pastures Declines 


Along With Probable Corn Output’ 


Is Pre- 
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Indicated yields for principal crops on 
Sept. 1 are 8.3 per cent below the yiélds 
per acre in 1929, according to forecasts 
and estimates just announced by the 
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Combining the Sept. 1-indieations for 
45 of the principal crops, the composite 
of prospective crop yields for the United 
States was 8.3 per cent below ‘the yields 
Crop Reporting Board of the Department | per acre secured.in 1929 and 11.6 per, 
of Agriculture. The estimates are based |cent below those secured during the pre-'| 
on data furnished by crop correspond-|Vious 10 years. Indicated yields per acre 


Predicted in Weekly Survey} Sent to Germany — 
To Test Market — 


Trial Shipments of Fresh’ 


|All Potato Areas Affected by Drought and Disease, and 
Tobacco Yield Is Expected to Be Lowest Since 
1897, Agriculture Department Says 























: ents, field statisticians, and cooperating |°f important crops as percentages of 
Agriculture State Boards (or Departments) of Agri-| Yields secured in past years: As a per- : . 4 
culture and agricultural colleges. The centage of yield in 1929, A; as a per-| An increase in the production of ap-|Coast States ordinarily producing about Plums and Grapes Will: 
; ‘ Board’s statement follows in full text; | centage of average yield during 10 years, |ples over the short crop of 1929 and de-|two-thirds of the country’s pears, th * sia 
A probable decrease in the corn crop,|largest crop on record except that of | ’ 1, 2718-1088, B; change from Aug. 1,C: ‘creases in potatoes and tobacco are pre- * ‘ Paver. ae Also Indicate Carrying 
with a marked decline in the condition of | 1928, which, amounted to 357,487,000 | a 2 o dicted in the weekly survey. by the De-| TOP is particularly heavy this year. In, liti f Prod 
pastures and an increase in the probable| bushels. The yield of 25.3 bushels per | da. 78.0 60.1. —B2 Pothtees, Irish 2 es " ia _ ©, | partment of Agriculture. Oregon the crop is forecast at about 70'| Qua ities O roducts 
wheat output, are announced by the Crop| acre compares aa 23.2 in 1929 and 25, Winter wheat. 1076 1033 yt Datum, oneet 15 773 = 3:8; a Lesh pa statement follows| per cent above the five-year average fered coker ee 
Reporting Board of the Department of ae ai ates aaa Seomthwic Were Spring wheat .. 107.3 23.6 +6.4 Tobacco ....... 89.0 86.9 8.9) Ae meee . (1924-1928). Over the rest of the coun- ! State of California: 
-Agriculture. \ ields in the a i ee 108.1 107.1 45.8 *Truck crops .......... 90.2 89.8 ..| The production of apples 4s now fore- try the crop will be light Sacramento, Sept. 11. 
(A:table showing the probable produc- somewhat below average because of/ Barley .. 109.1 101.2 +5.2 15 fruits and nuts com- |cast at about 146,000,000 bushels, ap- P gt. : : ee “ 
tion of various crops, and the full text drought injury to the later portion of|Rye ..... 105.6 99.3 a it. eee -~.. 119.2 90.7 +40.5| proximately the same as the forecast on The grape crop is still expected to be| A trial shipment of California plums | 
of: the summ f condition s com-| the crop, but above average yields were | Buckwheat ...... woes ces 98m 16LL 389 |Apples-:.s). cnvewdes os v0 108.1 79.7 0| Aug. 1, about 3 per cent larger than the 12 per cent larger than the crop in 1929 |4nd grapes is en route to Hamburg, Gers © 
ss s ary of conditions, as | secured in the remainder of the impor-|Flax .........-+++++00+ 100.0 73.7 —3.9 oo ieedeiney ae 106.3 80.1 +3.1| short crop of 1929 and about four-fifths |2%4 about equal to the average produc-|many, as a “test to determine the car- — 
piled by the Department, was published i ing | Bice... . +06 86.7 96.8. 41.0 |\Pears, ..........05. ++ 116.0 101.6 +08 P pe wee Wigan tion duri ; ; i iti i : 
in the issue of Sept, 11.) tant barley producing area. Harvesting | (oi, ‘so¢ghum 77.6 64.1 —T7.7 |\Grapes 1205 99:3 to4|#s*large as the average during the pre- | Gon Guiné the Previous five years. In |Fying qualities of the fruit and the ar 
The Department’s comments on crop|¢onditions were better than usug) and a| coi Sorgium -"'*"""* o's 988 —1.8 t/Oranges ............. 139.5 104.2 +06 | vious five years. With production gen- |Clifornia, the prospects have not ma- ket possibilities of these fruits in Ger= — 
éinditlons fellow tn fall. teat: lnsee ppapeeres of the grain is of.good! Hay tame ............. 82.0 89.0 —1.9 i||Grapefruit Ss totes 135.6 99.3 +3.0|erally light except in the northwest and | ae Wr ae ae is oad ~ in eed eat ee ek announces aE 
color and quality. FASC Wes. viv see eheres 93.4 85.0 -+1.0 §Lemons :............ 132.3 105.1 4.3, With quality above average, th - ae Ee as tended to re-|the Uniel o e e Bureau 0 m= = 
Corn Crop Forecast Buckwheat was caught by drought dur-| Clover seed ...... Sho tin 72.5 76.0 ... SPrunes. ........cse.0 205.1 1071 1.6 tion marketed for eousamption as fevel jduce the size of the berries. This loss ;merce, Charles C. Bowen. * : 
As Smallest Since 1901 ing August in all important producing | cient OEY + se serernnes oa “at iPaente ee frees gi.7 88.4 —2.5 | fruit will be somewhat larger than usual : cen oo been largely offset by re-| The shipment consists of five lugs of 
, segtions and both yield per acre and pro-| eanuts ....+..sseere- 7 7 D. RMsGE OS capad eee 71. 9.6 —9.9| and the commercial crop is estimated at ! os osses from disease. The abun-| grapes and five lugs of President plums, } 
The 1930 corn crop is now forecast at, duetion are expected to be lower than ih F | 30,784,000 barrels,’ equal to 92,353,000 | oe of sunshine will also hasten ma-}Mr. Bowen said, and, is consigned to T. 
1,983,000,000 bushels, which is 10.4. per any year since 1883. The probable yield | *Composite of seven commercial vegetables, including onions, cabbage, celery, to- | bushels. , ir io and improve the quality of the ‘Pearson Henderson,; European Trade’ 
Pi _ saen oe. Fe Soret iton: is now forecast at 11.6 bushels omens matoes, cantaloupes, strawberries, and watermelons. +Florida and California, {Florida.| Since last month prospects have de-|-” j an a —. State bureau. ui 
patter ’| with the unusually low yield of 15.8 bush-/| gCalifornia. ||Based on condition or om indicated percentage of full production, clined 4 per cent in New York and quite | ise a aes ruit imports, 7 
and 26.6 per cent below ke five-year oj. last year and an average of 19 bush- | : sharply in the Cumberland-Shenandoah Drought and Disease Have Bowen stated, are reported by the United ' 
average production. A decline in pros-| 9). quring the previous 10 years. Pro-| Prospective Production of Important Crops.as Percentage of Production Last Year:, | region where the drought has been most Affected All Potato Areas States Department of Commerce to have / 
duct ce A t occurred | . 
pective srocuctron since Augus toca ‘,|duetion is forecast at 8,459,000 bushels | er a Said. esas tee ase. Peach 105.9 | Severe, but these reductions have been! potato producti likel ‘increased from $45,000,000 in 1926 to 
in 33 States, no change was 8s P= in| oy less than two-thirds the usual quan- came at > TR 2 Aan abs: Some he Poy ss 4 ceenes wie Re 105.9 | about offset by increases in Washington |; 191 | pb 940,000,000 bush ikely to | $71,000,000 in 1928, largely due to a Na- 

j seven States, and increases were shown] tity harvested and only about three-| ate, ,.....\. 1128 Grain sorghim 822 Whife potatoes 943, Grapes |... 10935 4d New England. | would be -neacly 6 per cant smaller thas | rites, cnt eats bee 
in the roma l Gone Belt States except fourths gs much as was harvested last|Barley .-..... 106.3 Cotton ....... 96.6 Sweet potatoes 74.5\ 23 crops |The peach crop is now forecast at | je yon nrsduction of 360.000, 000 (campaign sponsored by fruit’ importers | 
ocurred in all Corn Belt States except) \ oo), iRye........ 1158 Beans, dry, Mahnees. \..... ons“ Somtined 91.4 about 48,461,000 bushels, approximately |} enol Inet poge Td ners 360,000,000 |to ingrease the per capita consumption 
Nebraska and Kansas. ' Increases were | Buckwheat .. 73.9 edible ..... 99.0 Apples ...... 102.8 |6 per cent larger than the 1929 crop, but | pUSHe!S last year, s "7 age yea = \of fresh fruit in Germany. 

e-year average crop irom to 1928| Mr. Bowen described ‘the work of the’ 


largely in western States, where corn 


Yield of Buckwheat 








Composite Yields of Crops by States: 

















}about 15 per cent less than the average 


for the previous five years. and only about 6 per cent larger than the 


| State’s Foreign Trade Commissioner as 




















production is relatively ge Saige ¥ icehleiiull by Drought hort f 321,000,000 bushel 
The area of low prospective yields, due we | o 7 inviicatied-b ’ In the 10 southern early Stat 7 | very short crop of 521,000, ushels in | fol] ‘ 
to’ prolonged drought, expanded during] The forecast of flaxseed production has | Yields of crops per acre in 1930 as inflicated by prospects on Sept. 1 expressed as! 4) ° name teen Seis Msogperte = '1925. The prospective 1930 crop repre- | First, to i ‘ 
. i ercentages of average yields secured in 10 years period, 1919-1928, also changes during - » Shipments | cont r capit 1 f2 ' irst, to investigate the present meth- 
August to include the States north and|peen reduced to 24,611,000 bushels be-|? Z ; ; confirm the forecast of a month q | Sents @ per capita supply of 2.75 bushels | yas 5 i j i ; 
igi rea, f ie tad | August. Prospective crop yield Sept. 1 as a percentage of average during the 10] __. zeae : Month ago and) which is slightly 1 h ] |ods by which California products are dis- 
west of the original drought area, from | cause of further drought injury to late | “"% | production is now estimated at 10,088,000 | WC" JS Siigntiy less than the owest | tributed, with a vi f placi 
New York to the Dakotas, and also the; so ; | years 1919-1928, A; change from Aug. 1, B: ‘i ushelec: In these 6 ve yyin |amounts: previously recorded, 2.78 in| ? view of placing our pro- 
’ flax in'the Dakotas. The yield per acre, | ¥® ushels. In these States the severe Win- 1925 d 2.83 in 1916. Th -. |ducers in the possession of facts of con: | 
State of Texas. forecast at 5.6 bushels, will be about A B ‘ A B iter temperatures and late frosts combined | ne ee ae Xs @ per cepite |tinental requirements to the end that y 
The 1930 corn crop, as now forecast, | +; ree-fourths the ysual acreage, but as a|Maine .......-..-+seyeeeer: 95.0 —3.9 North Carolina ... 94.3 0|to reduce the crop about 14 per cent be- | Production last year was about 2.91 and be i Bi 
would be the smallest crop since 1901,/,ecord acreage was planted, production|New Hampshire ......---+-+ 106.6  -+2.37Seuth Carolina - 113.9 +2.8| low the small 1929 crop and about 44 per | ‘1928, 3.80 bushels. |r Sec aa’ tn tere 
when 1,523,000,000 bushels were pro-|i- expected : ve ° ee Saker | MAUR AE, «sso somencaie’s 103.1 +1.8 Georgia si - 115.7 +5.0| cent below the average production i, The spread of drought into the more Second, to investigate such aspects of 
duced. It would be the,first crop in|+)4) x Sithéi of the last two canine but | Massachusetts seneeeeeees eee see'e + en: ; ao Fre! ing the previous five years. Krom Vir-| northerly States and the telling effect of ee tar scking ean aie quality, 
that period of 29 years to fall below | below the largs crops of 1924 and 1927. | Connecticut. .........s.s... 988 / —24 Tennessee 776 —é1 Rinia and Kentucky “north, the crop, | the’ extreme temperatures during July | "Third, to ‘act as a liaison officer bes 
2,200,000,000 bushels. The yield per acre ‘ ns for |New York eet 96.0 <n SOIR u «5.0, 0» 4 Sine e006 sep eck 105.5 +9.1| although light, is turning out somewhat |#9d August are accountable for the 9 per tw t d bs i, officer . 
of 19.5 bushels indicated by condition ! li Grain sorghum, the principal feed keond New Uceeey cuca 108.3 44.2 Mississippi .........ececece 98.0 2.6 | better than anticipated a month ago. The . cent decline in production prospects since | th th vob and California shippers, ss 
on Sept. 1 is also the lowest since 1901 | livestock in much of the Southwest has) py vivania .... S26 “DBL APKANGAS ©). 06S. ccc ees eses 592 —10.6|dry season while causing some early ma- | Aug. 1. The average yield now expected, | {<) © object in view of trade Siaumam 
when the yield was estimated to be 16.7 —* ey Me Kansas, eee Be. vie 73.4 —4.6 ee. o Veqele detects Pvaéie 92.7 +1.0/turity at smaller sizes has likewise |for the country as a whole is 97.4 bushels, a f aw 
bushels. The 10-year average yield is pene? ee ee nee =5 vest On | Indiana ry “i —— 2 see chap vodedcules's = —18 | tended to hold disease damage in check. |Compared with 106.7 last year and 109, cureeet to hd available at all times to | 
28.2 bushels per acre. The condition on| ght. y P i | Illinois cae gemma c rte reves sbe dys es ~4-°| In California the crop is now forecast at|the average yield for the period 1919 to | ornia shippers and exporters to — 
‘Sept. 1 was reported at 51.6 per cent /are expected to be far lower than in any | Michigan .. , Penn: -- fas" sores eetee> od +3-1] 98 877,000 bushels, which would be the |1928. The 1930 yield, based on conditions | meet their special needs or requirements, 
of normal, compared with 62 per cent of the past 11 years. for which estimates | Wisconsin ....--..+-++++-: PsA a Se tacd <8 eus hehe “ater eo pie lncsiest cxom-a0 reseed © | reported on Sept. 1, is the lowest. since | rte 
on Aug. 1, 1930, and a 10-year average a : Mg name a eee eee eS FSAI ET ee 859 66 Colorado .................., 1072 +82] There was but little change in the pros- | 1921. hes pea go gn ee While . 
Sept. 1 dition of 77.7 per cent. ushels of grain, the prospective produc- | 1OW@ -.---++ssrrrerereesees : ‘9.0 New Mexico ............... 3. 64 Fe : Pe) ge . ; the effect of heat and insufficient mois--_ 
The estimate of probable corn produc. |tion from the acreage for grain and from North Di Se. Svowsaapern B44 +43 Delete ..-.<sc2eccchlccee, 1160 03 ot Sealine ve : Sas ot a month | Decline in crop prospects was partic- ‘ture are responsible for the loss in rates 
Ls I : satin (dhak. tn. ee berveshed on feceme, peadee-| Tete Dmmene.-s ee oreeeseees 84 LL aPC adeeb aements a> oz) ago. Co ion was reported at 66.8 per ularly sharp in the more important late | of the States, i Mai ee ‘ 
tion relates to equivalent yield of grain|that to be ha gc, P |South Dakota ....../.+++++- 17.9 6.1 te : 441.5 | cent on Sept. 1 and the production fore- ‘shipping States in the eastern part of the | °..~ es, in Maine the decline in crop 
on the entire acreage. The low yields|tion is forecast at 82,877,000 bushels, | Nebraska ........+++++00+-+ 102.2 46.8 Nevada .....p.ccccccccsceee 99.6 29! cast at about 24,600,000 b : . Gre , prospects is dye to excessive rains re- 
: aed f about 10,000,000 bushels : 88.9 119 Washington ............0ce 91.4 0 600, ushels, which | country, particularly in Michigan, Minne- It : : { 
of both grain and stalks, and the short-}a reduction of abou 000, a out MRE 6. ole A gcc bogs > re aa 187k 4.79|Wwould be about 14 per cent larger than|sota, Wisconsin and Pennsylvania. Some sulting in extensive blight and serious rot.» 
age of other roughages and pasture, ac-|from prospects a month ago and only| Delaware ......------:++++- os | Se ers. a +33| the erup of 1900 and the average Of Ube lof tee lous Wan foreseen aris in Renent damage. From later reports, it is antici- 4 
companied by early cutting of a for- ~~ aes of average production vee pegs “EAT, ot TE Tnited States 222i. Wea. Les | previous five years. ical qotth the seuiienad tao _- honcieiel pated that further losses will be sus- | 
: -|du s rears. | IA tere eee eceeeere 00. oe | $ ca : sae “ 4 | $ +4 
ae ae et eee andor dos aa Rite improved : West Virginia ...........--- 57.8 ee In New York and the three Pacific:! rains, earlier indications of the reduction i [Continued on Page 11, Column 1.] a 


supplies of other feed crops, the amount farm.” 
of oats used for late Summef and Fall + s 
; feeding will probably be much larger 1930 1925 1920 * “Increase, 1925-30 Increase, 1920-30 
this year than. usual. ‘as Ape: 1 Jon, t at et Pet. No. Pet. " 
Barley yields in. practically all pro-| wom ic'*'*’ a ee ay as ree TEs U.S.A. e 
ducing sections appear to be better than) Arizona ....., 13,260 "10,802 9,975 2,458 22.8 286 29 ° 
wate indicated by pre-harvest prospects.| Utah ......... 27,048 25,992 25,662 1,056 41 ieee a é 
ith the acreage almost the largest ever | South Carolina 157,894 172,767 192,693 —14,873 —8.6 18.1 
eke 


and forage, and decrease the acreage 
husked and snapped for ear corn, The 


the production are expected to be slightly 


decreased production of corn actually | lower than in any of the past four years. 


harvested for grain will undoubtedly be 
greater than the reduction in the total 
production of corn for all purposes. 


Wheat Indicates Increase 


Over August Figures 


The 1930 probable production of all 
wheat, including 597,392,000 bushels of 
Winter wheat as estimated on Aug. 1, 
now totals 837,761,000 bushels against 
820,613,000 ‘bushels forecast on Aug. 1, 
and 805,790,000 bushels harvested in 


1929, | 


The indicated production of Spring 
wheat other than durum on Sept. 
shows an increase of 14,488,000. busheis 
above the Aug. 1 estimate of 174,931,000 
bushels. The largest increases occurred 
in the States of Minnesota and North 
Dakota where yields based on threshing 
returns are well above the earlier indi- 


five-year average production. The indi- 
cated Sept. 1 yield of 11.7 bushels, com- 
pares with 11.2 bushels harvested in 1929 
and with 12.5 bushels, the 10-year aver- 
age yield. 

Production of durum wheat in the four 
States, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Montana on Sept. 1 is fore- 
cast at 50,950,000 bushels, an increase of 
approximately 2,660,000 bushels above 
the Aug. 1 estimate. The production in| 
these four States in 1929 was 52,380,000 
bushels on an acreage 18 per cent greater 
than that of 1930. The average yield in 
the four States was estimated to be 11.7 
bushels as conipared with the Aug. 1 esti- 
mate of 11.0 bushels per acre, and 9.9} 
bushels in 1929.. Threshing is quite gen- 
erally completed in the important durum 
States, and the yields are running above 
the Aug. 1 indications, particularly in 
Minnesota and North Dakota. Early 
ripening and the increasing use of com- 
bines in the northwestern States advanced 
the harvest from 10 days to two weeks. 

When computed by classes production 
of hatd red Winter wheat is shown at 
357,000,000. bushels, which is 13,000,000 
bushels above the 1929 production’ of 
these same varieties. Soft red Winter 
wheat production is shown at 194,000,000 
bushels compared with 188,000,000 bush- 
els produced in 1929. Durum: wheat in 
all States growing’ this class of wheat, 
is indicated to be 54,017,000 bushels, a 
aecrease of 1,638,000 bushels as com- 
pared with the 1929 production; hard red 
Spring wheat is indicated at 148,068,000 
bushels compared with 139,906,000 bush- 
els in 1929; white wheat of both Winter 
and Spring varieties is shown at 84,883,- 
600 bushels, or about 7,000,000 bushels 
above the 1929 production of these va- 
rieties, 


Production of Oats 
Above Earlier Expectations 


The United States total oat crop is} 
now estimated at. 1,390,892,000 bushels 
as compared with 1,233,574,000 busheis 
harvested last year and a five-year aver- | 
age of 1,371,369,000 bushels. A gener- 
ally favorable early growing season fol- 
lowed by unusually good harvesting con- 
ditions during the Summer drought 
helped greatly in bringing oats produc- 
tion above earlier expectations. 

Like other small grains which were 
well advanced before the drought be- 
came serious, oats have, threshed out 
better than was indicated by reports a 
month ago. The estimages of production 
for Sept. 1 were inere@Bed over Aug. 1 
by more complete repofts after thresh- 
ing in 30 States which| included nearly 
all of the. important northern and west- 
ern oats-producing areas, «The ‘improve- 
ment in yields in many States is also 
accompanied by high quality in both 
‘grain and straw. , 

With the further deterioration of the 
record low pastures, and below average 


| 





roduction is estimated at 





Prospects are poorest in Arkansas and 
parts of Louisiana where there has been 
a shortage of water for irrigation. 


000 bushels compared with 40,217,000 
bushels last year. Harvesting of early 
| varieties has now advanced north into 
| Arkansas, but the yield of late varieties 
is still uncertain. 


Estimate of Hay Production 
| Reduced by Million Tons 


With millet, soybeans, second cuttings 
of clover, and other late hay crops fur- 


all hay production has been reduced an- 
other 1,000,000 tons and now stands 
at 94,137,000 tons, which would be 18 
iper cent below production in 1929, 12 
per cent below the average during the 
previous five years, and below produc- 


pastures has compelled many farmers 
to \begin feeding hay several months 
earlier than usual. 

Tame hay prospects showed the great- 
est decline during August while there 
was practically no change in the out- 
look for wild hay. The condition of 
tame hay on Sept. 1 was 66.9 per cent 
of normal, indicating a yield of 1.37 tons 
per acre and a production of 82,095,000 
tons. Production last year was 101,800,- 


600,000 tons. 

Late cuttings of alfalfa suffered con- 
siderably, from drought, but this condi- 
tion was apparently fully reported on 
Aug. 1, for there has been no further de- 
cline in the production figure. The con- 
dition, of alfalfa on Sept. 1 was 71.3 in- 
dicating a yield of 2.38 tons per acre 
and a production of 27,413,000 tons as 
compared with 29,800,000 tons harvested 
in 1929 and 28,700,000 tons the five-year 
average, 

The quality of tame hay harvested, is 
about average in the drought area as 
well as in the northern dairy States. 

The quality of wild hay. was reported 
at 81.6 per cent of normal as compared 
with the 10-year average of 89.5. 

The production of wild hay is fore- 








11,898,000 tons on Aug. 1 and 12,900,000 
tons in 1929, 


Condition of Pastures 
Shows Further Decline 


With the continuation of the drought 
in most of the areas previously. affected 
and its spread northward to ‘include new 
regions which had fared better up to 
August, the condition of pastures de- 
clined further from the record low o 
Aug. 1. Pasture condition on Sept. 1 
was 47.7, a’ decline of 8.7 per cent from 
Aug. 1. Reports on the condition of 
pastures as of Sept. 1 have been collected 
for only 16 years. During that period 
the lowest United States average pre- 


The | 
forecast of production indicates 38,307,- | 


ther reduced by drouth, the estimate of ' 


000 tons and the five-year average 93,- | 


cast at 12,042,000 tons compared with|& 





slightly, but both the yield per acre and | 


‘Iowa Drought Committee 
| To Map Relief Program 


State of Iowa: 
Des Moines, Sept. 11. 


The first meeting of the Iowa Drought 


Relief Committee. will be held in Des 
| Moines Sept. 15, according to an oral 
announcement Sept. 10 by State Secre- 
itary of Agriculture,,M. G. Thornburg, 
and chairman of the Committee. At that 
| time the suggestion that a State credit 
lorganization be formed will be consid- 
ered. 

Plans will also be made at the meet- 
ing for the enlargement of feeding en- 
|terprises in Iowa to aid States where 
|feed is scarce. Mr. Thornburg stated 
that Iowa is already fairly well supplied 
| with credit facilities, and it is possible 
|that the Committee will take the view 
/that nothing along that line is neces- 


cations. The indicated production on)};i,, ; ‘ : 
@ Stet of 180,419,000; bushels: compares so", Jn, any season since 1018, Suppliss| sory 

with 175,626,000 bushels produced in| tpoce production figures would indicate, ; ~~~". 

1929 and with 213,649,000 bushels, the} fo) in a number of States the failure of |reported in 1929. The lowest Sep- 


|tember condition ‘previously reported 
|from any State was 30 per cent in 
South Carolina in 1925. This month 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Mary- 
land, Virginia, Kentucky, and Arkansas 
all report the condition of pastures below 
30, Maryland now reporting the record 
low figure of 15.- Pastures are now be- 
low the usual September average in all 
States except northern New England 
and parts of the range area from Idaho 
|to Arizona. 

Relatively low yields of clover and 
lgrass seeds are indicated by the conai- 
tion of Sept. 1. No estimates by acreage 
for these-crops have yet been made, but 
it is probable that acreage as well as 
yields are below average this year. 

Reports on the condition of new seed- 
ings of clovers and grasses indicate that 
;they have been seriously reduced by 
;drought. Thus, a small crop of seed is 
likely to be combined with above average 
requirements. 

Red and alsike clover seed was re- 

ported as 55.7 per cent of normal, as 
compared with 75.5 per cent a year ago. 
With the exception of Wisconsin, the 
condition is particularly low in the East 
North Central States where the bulk of 
the Nation’s clover seed is normally 
rown. 
Alfalfa seed which is mostly grown in 
the Western States is 54.2 per cent of 
normal as compared with 57.4 per cent a 
year ago. Because of its geographical 
location this crop was relatively less af- 
fected by drought, but in Utah, the most 
important alfalfa producing State from 
|the viewpoint of acreage, condition is re- 
|ported at only 15 per cent of normal. 
In this State the early season’ was un- 
favorable. Rains late in July produced 
a new crop of. seed pods which can 
hardly Mature well before frost. 

Timothy seed is reported as 69.7 per 
cent of normal as compared with 83.6 
per cent a year ago, Like the small grain 
this crop was mostly matured before 
the drought condition became more se- 





viously reported was the 67.1 per cent | rious. 





Three Western States Show Increase 


In Number of Farms During Decade 





/ 
Wyoming, Arizona and Utah 


Record Gains; Declines Re- 


._ported in Idaho and South Carolina 





The number of farms in Wyoming, 
Arizona, and Utah increased during the 
last 10 years, while the number in Idaho 
and South Carolina decreased, according 
to a statement just issued by the Bureau 
of the Census, which follows in full text: 

A farm, for census. purposes, includes 
all the land which is directly farmed by 


one person, either by his own labor alone; 





The minus sign denotes decrease. 


or with the assistance of members of 
his household, or hired employes. When 
a landowner has one or more tenants, 
renters, croppers, or managers, the land 
operated by each is considered a “farm.” 
Any tract of land of less than three acres 
used for agricultural’ purposes, which 
produced products to the value of $250 
in the preceding calendar year, is classed 
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emember way back | 





THE PHONOGRAPH HORN WAS A ‘HUGE FLOWER? 


, Today in the plants of the new Armour 
and Company lard refining is conducted 
under strict technical control, Modern clari- 
fying agents, scientifically formulated and 
measured, have overcome the bleaching 
shortcomings of the past. Mechanical inven- 
tion enables instant cooling. In a thin film, 
the hot lard is run over a roll chilled to a 
temperature below zero; the oil and stearine 
remain together in their. natural relation; 
and the product comes through as smooth as 
butter, snow-white, uniform, firm. Auto- 
matic machines pack the lard cold, into the 
marketing containers. The contents of every 
package of Armour’s Simon-Pure Leaf Lard 
and Armour’s Star Lard are moisthre-free— 
protected against rancidity and rust—un- 
touched by human hands, accurate in weight. . 


THE lard refining methods of twenty years 
ago represented an improvement over the 
refined lard of earlier times but they were 
still comparatively crude, slow, uncertain 
and far from perfect in results. 


In the* days of flower phonograph horns 
lard bleaching was accomplished by the ap- 
plication of fuller’s-earth (a soft clay used 
for clarifying purposes) to the hot liquid as 
it came from the rendering tanks. And as 
the quantity of “earth” used was largely a 
matter of guesswork on the part of the 
operator, the flavor and keeping qualities of 
the lard often suffered. 


Lard was cooled by being stirred in tanks 
or vats surrounded by jackets containing 
water or circulating brine. A gummy, oily 
texture sometimes resulted—due to the sep- 
arating of the oil and stearine. A certain 
degree of softness was necessary to permit 
package filling by hand and when further 
cooled in the package, condensation mois- 
ture often formed—sometimes causing ran- 
cidity and frequently rust stains when packed 
in tin. 


Apd all these improvements are effected 
at an untold saving in time, labor and other 
costs. The farmer benefits from them— 
threugh better prices for his hogs. And the 
public benefits—through far better looking, 
better keeping, better cooking lard than was 
ever possible in the days of flower phono- 
graph horns. ' 


| tHE NEW ano MODERN 
ARMOUR = COMPANY — 





¥ B22 700.000 bushels, which would be. the 


The figures for.1980 are preliminary .and subject_to correction) 
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Astor. FINANCE COMPANY 
v. 
. +> Ranpoupn Harris ET AL. 
‘Gircuit Court No. 2 of Baltimore City. 
Srantey K. Harman for _pilaintit!; 
. Laurie H. Rices for defendant. 
. Opinion of the Court 
’ Aug. 27, 1920 ~ # 
DENNIS, C. J.—The pleadings in this 
‘case ate multitudinous and confusing. A 
bare historical narrative therefore may 
make for clarity. : 
The Astor Finance Company filed its 
petition for foreclosure of its mixed 
mortgage covering chattels and No. 321 
South 14th Street (in the New Annex of 
Baltimore City) on June 2, 1928. The 
same.day a decree for sale was signed, 
‘naming Herman Pumpian, trustee. On 
June 23, 1928, Jacob and Greta Holder 
filed their intervening petition in the 
‘mortgage fwreclosure, praying ‘that the 
Astor Finance Co. and Herman Pumpian, 
trustee, be restrained from ‘proceeding 
with the foreclosure as to the aid eee 
hold property No. 321 South 14th Street, 
covered by said mortgage. In paragraph 
6 of the intervening petition it was al- 
leged that the Astor Finance Co. charged 
and collected 34 per cent per month in- 
terest on the mortgage debt illegally, 
and the payments made had extinguished 
the debt. 


Petitioner Made 
Charge of Usury 


The balance of the petition was ad- 
dressed to the proposition that the mort- 
was not so drawn and recorded as 
to give constructive legal notice to Mr. 
and Mrs. Holder, subsequent’ purchasers 
of No. 321 South 14th Street, hence they 
took free of the mortgage lien. On July 
9, 1928, the Astor Finance Co. demurred 
to each paragraph of the intervening 
\\ petition. 

After a hearing, his Honor, Judge 
Ulman, passed anjorder overruling the 
demurrer as to paragrap?6, and sustain- 

same as to the balance of the peti- 
tion, with leave to the Holders to amend, 


ete. 

On Dec._31, 1928, the Holders wha 
second more elaborate intervening peti- 
tion, in which they set up in more detail 
and precision substantially the same 

unds for relief stated in their original 
intervening petition, viz: (a) Faulty in- 
dexing and recording of the mortgage 






and insuffieient description therein of the | 


property mortgaged, by reason of which 
they had no constructive legal notice of 
the existence of the mortgage at a time 
when in actual ignorance thereof they 


bought, paid for and took title to said | 
leasehold; and (b) the collection of usuri- | 


ous interest at 34 per cent per month 
to an amount which, if legally applied, 
would have wiped out the mortgage debt. 

The Astor Co. demurred to the second 
amended intervening petition on Jan. 17, 
1929, and after a hearing this court de- 
cided that the demurrer should’be sus- 
tained as to all of said amended petition 
except to the paragraph or paragraphs 
alleging payment. A written opinion 
was filed on~Dec. 7, 1929, dealing at 
length with the matter of recording, de- 

. Scription, constructive notice, etc. 


Mortgage Filed 
As Exhibit 


On Dec. 3, 1929, after the first hear-| 


ing before this court, the Holders filed 
a third intervening petition striking out 
certain paragraphs of their amended peti- 
tion of Dec. 31, 1928, and adding new 
matter thereto. On Mar. 26, 1930, they 
filed yet another amended intervening 
ne (the fourth), in which they al- 
eged in substance that they acquired the 
leasehold property No. 321 South 14th 
Street from Randolph F. and Carrie B. 
Harris, May 19, 1927, by assignment re- 
corded in Liber S. C. L. 4739, folio 182, 
and still owned same; that on Jan. 30, 
1927, there was recorded among the 
Chattel Records of Baltimore a- mixed 
mortgage covering chattels and No. 321 
South 14th Street from Harris and wife 
to The Astor Co., which stands on the 
records unreleased. Said mortgage, filed 
as an exhibit, reads in part as follows: 
“This mortgage made this 19th day 
of January, 1927, by and between Ran- 


aryland Law Permitting High 
Df Interest Restricted by Decision For Alarm Are 
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tofore decided by Judge Ulman and this 
court, is, whether or not this’ mortgage 
loan of $270, made by a petty loan 
broker, and secured in part by a pledge of 
leasehold property is embraced within the 
scope of the Petty Loan Act. If so, 
the lien subsists and the interest rate of 
3% per cent is lawful; if not, the interest 
n excess of 6 per cent per annum paid 
and collected was usury and should be 
treated accordingly. 


Prior Authority Said. 
Not To be Available 


The extraordinary diligence of counsel 


has not been rewarded by the discovery | 


of an opinion of any court or text writer 
on the subject. In addition, the coutt has 
sc .rched for some precedent or authority, 
but without success, in all available local 
libraries, and also in the Congressional 
Library at Washington. T! 
not only of far-reaching importance to 
banks, building and loan associations, 
petty loan brokers and borrowers, but is 
also novel. 

The General Assembly, ‘ 
Chapter 836 added three new sections 
|(21-A, 21-B and 21-C) to Art. 56 of the 
| Code, and provided therein for the licen- 


sing and control of petty loan brokers. | 
Sec. 21-B prohfbits petty loan- brokers | 





The question is | 


in 1912 by| 


Rate Claims of Patent | 


Jecrease in Risk Said to Prevent Petty Loan Denied on Appeal 
’ Act From Applying to Loans Secured 
_. By Real Estate Mortgages 


> State of Maryland: Baltimore. = 





Device as Claimed Said Not 
To Show Patentable Dis- 
tinction Over Product 
Cited by Examiner. 





| EX PARTE ADOLPH C. BRUECKMANN. 
. Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal Noe. 888. E 
Patent No. 1774416 was issued Aug. 26, 
1980,.to Adolph C. Brueckmann for 
~alarms, on application filed Aug. 6, 
1927, Serial No. 211089. Opinion dated 
Nov. 15, 1929. : 
SemMMeEs & SEMMES for applicant. 
| Before Moore, Assistant Commissioner, 
and RUCKMAN &nd LANDERS, Examin- 
ers in Chief. 

Opinion of the Boatd 
RUCKMAN, Examiner:in Chief.—This! 
| is an appeal from the action of the 
| examiner finally rejecting claims 4, 17, 
18 and 19. Claims 4 and 17 are illustra- | 
tive and are as follows: ° 

4. A method of operating ‘an alarm 
comprising connecting an operator to the 
alarm, placing said operator under ‘ten- | 
| sion and mechanically releasing the ten- | 
sion from one or more independent sta- | 
| tions to cause actuation of the alarm. 

; 17. In an alarm a signal-sounding de- 
vice, an operating mechanism therefor, a; 
tensioned control member for said mech- 
| anism, and a plurality of means option- 
| ally and simultaneously operable to re- 
lieve the tension in said control member 
to permit said operating mechanism to 








from charging borrowers in excess of 6| function. | 


per cent “excepting that upon loans not | 


exceeding $500 bona fide secured by chat- 
tel mortgage or bill of sale covering chat- 
tels,” etc. 
wides that: “Every chattel mortgage or 
bill of sale so taken by a petty loan 
broker shall state fully,” ete. It is the 
| fore obvious that the Act of 1912 limited 


the security of petty loan brokers to|a burglar alarm of the type in which | 


rer Peers < caibeebent : | actuation of the alarm is manually initi- 
conten a e act authoriz e col- 


instance. It comprises a signal sounding 


chattels; and’ there can be no room to 





lection by petty loan brokers of interest 
in excess of 6 per cent per annum on 
loans secured by mortgage on leasehold 
or fee-simple property. 

The General Assembly, by chapter 88, 
Acts of 1918, enacted the present law, 
Art. 58-A of Bagby’s Code, title “Loans 
—Petty,” and in terms repealed Chapter 
836, Acts of 1912. 


Preamble of Act 
Of 1918 Cited 


The preamble of the Act of 1918 reads: 


Whereas, There is\and has long been con- 
ducted in this State an extensive business in 
ithe making of small loans of $300 and less 
to persons in need of funds to meet immedi- 
ate necessities; and 

Whereas, The conduct of such business 
has long been a cause of general complaint 
and of much hardship and injustice to bor- 
rower, etc. 

Whereas, It is recognized that the busi- 


financial institutions does and will exist 
and there is a real need for the enactment 
of a law that will enable its continuance 
under proper supervision; and 

Whereas, It appears that in the conduct 
of such business greater risk is incurred 
than is ordinarily incident to lending money 
by banks, trust companies, and other money 
lenders to whom marketable security is 
| given, etc. 

Pausing here, we must bear in mind 
that the act of 1912 allowed loans up to 
$500. It limited security under that act 
to chattels personal. The professed ob- 





the lender but to further secure and pro- 
| tect the borrower from “hardship and in- 
justice.” It is noteworthy that the act 
of 1918 cut the allowable loans from 
$500 down to $300. It would seem fairly 
clear, that the present law must be con- 
strued most strongly against the lender. 

That theory of construction is almost 
coerced when recourse is had to the text 
of art. 58-A, Sec. 20 (a), which, accord- 
ing to its own mandatory terms, must 
be “interpreted and construed as to ef- 


fectuate the general remedial purpose” | 


|of the act. That “remedial purpose” will 
be thwarted rather than “effectuated” if 


| petty loan brokers be allowed to charge | 


|42 per cent per year on real estate mort- 


| gages, when prior thereto they could not 


do so. 


| Law Said to Exclude 


dolph F. Harris and Carrie B. Harris, his | Real Estate Mortgages 


wife, of the City of Baltimore, in the 
State of Maryland, hereinafter called the 
borrower or mortgagor, and Astor Fi- 


nance Company, a body corporate, its | 


successors and assigns (License No. 96 
Bank Commissioner) hereinafter called 
the mortgagee; 

“Witnesseth, That for, and ip consid- 
eration of one dime, and thet sum of 
$270 this day lent by the mortgagee to 
the mortgagor, receipt whereof is hereby 
acknowledged, and interest on this debt 
at the rate of 3% per cent per month, 
the said borrower doth grant, bargain, 
sell and assign unto the said mortgagee, 
all chattels including household furni- 
ture, useful and ornamental, now in use 
and possession of said borrower, and 
contained in the premises known as No. 
821 South 14th Street in the City of 
Baltimore, more particularly described as 
follows” (then follows descriptton ef 
chattels) “and all that lot of ground and 
improvements known as No. 321 South 
14th Street, in the City of Baltimore 
aforesaid, subject to’ an annual ground 
rent of $———,” etc. 


Question Involves Scope 
Of Petty Loan Act 


The petition also alleges that by rea- 
son of the fact that the mortgage was 
not recorded among the Land Records, 
and only among the Chattel Records, 
though indexed in the general index of 
the d Records, that the Holders had 
no constructive notice of its existence; 
that the description by street number 
was also insufficient to give constructive 
notice, hence the lien is unenforcable 
against the Holders. All the aforegoing 
contentions were heretofore passed upon 
by this court apd covered by the opin- 
ion filed Dec. 7,¥1929. 

The last amended petition further al- 
eges that the Astor Co. is licensed to do 
business under the Petty Loan Act of 
Maryland (Art. 58-A, Code of 1924), but 
s that the act does not authorize 
oans at 32 per cent per month on col- 
teral of marketable nature and stable 
ue, viz, leasehold property, therefore 
the instant mortgage is usurious, and the 
interest paid, if applied according to law 
without usury, would have paid the mort- 

debt in full. 

‘on Mar. 26, 1930, The Astor Co. filed 
its demurrer and answer to the last afore- 
mentioned reamended intervening peti- 
tion, and the instant hearing was on the 
said demurred. 

The sole question raised and not here- 


‘ 






| It has long been recognized by the 
javerage man and financial institution 
|that even small loans secured by real 
estate mortgage furnish a type of “se- 
curity” that is “acceptable to ordinary 
financial institutions” and involves no 
“greater risk than is ordinarily incident 
to lending money by banks, trust com- 
panies, and other money lenders to whom 
marketable security is given,” hence 
should not stagger under a ruinous 42 
per cent per annum interest rate. 

*The conclusion of the court that the 
act of 1918 excludes real estate mort- 
j}gages from the classes of collateral 
petty loan brokers may lawfully accept 
at 42 per cent per annum interest is 
| strengthened by reference to Sec. 19 of 
the act, which affirmatively denies build- 


of an extraordinary rate of return, as 
well as concerns “making loans at a rate 
| of interest not exceeding 6 per cent per 
annum, charging a fee not exceeding 2 
per cent of the amount of the loan,” etc. 
* * * “doing business under any law of 
this State, or of the United States.” ete. 
If either class of lenders ®e permitted 
, to charge 42 per cent per annum on real 
estate loans it is reasonable and just 
that both have the same privilege. There 
is no conceivable ground which might 
justify the General Assembly in discrimi- 
nating agaifist building and loan associa- 
tions (restricted to dealing in real estate 
security) in favor of petty loan brokers, 
by permitting the latter to accept liens 
on both chattels and real estate at a 42 
per cent interest return. 

In short, the Petty Loan Act, or Uni- 
form Small Loan Law, it seems clear, 
protects liens only upon chattels and au- 
thorizes the collection of 42 per cent per 
annum interest when the loan is unse- 
}cured or secured by pledge of personal 
property. Such is the spirit of the act 
and the intent of the General Assembly. 

The familiar rules for the construc- 
tion of statutes are too well and widely 
understood to require the citation of au- 
thorities to support the conclusions 
reached. 

The court will therefore make an order 
upon application, sustaining the demurrer 
|of the Astor Finance Co. and of Herman 
Pumpian, trustee, to the 2nd, 3rd, 4th 
and 5th paragraphs of the reamended in- 


| Holder, filed Mar. 26, 1930; and overrul- 
jing the said demurrer to the 6th, 7th 
and 8th paragraphs of said reamended 
intervening petition, 





The same section then pro-| 


there- | 


1 passes to a floating lever system hav-' 


| ing several cords passing therefrom to| 
| different stations in the bank. These} 
} 


ness of lending small sums of money upon | 
security that is not acceptable to ordinary | 


ject of the act of 1918 was not to enlarge | 
the advantages theretofore enjoyed by : 


ing and loan associations the benefits | 


|tervening petition of Jacob and Greta | 


The reference relied upon is: 
467212, Jan. 19, 1892. 
| Claims 17, 18 and 19 are drawn to an! 
alarm system Claim 4 is in the form of | 
|a method’claim and defines the mode of 


Tilton, ' 
| 


| operation of the system. | 


Description of Mechanism 
The sfstem is intended to be used as) 


ated, as by an employe of a bank for | 


device the operating mechanism of which | 


| is set into operation by mevement of a! 


| spring actuated switch element. 
The spring is normally under tension 


| and it operates when tension is released. | 
; It is held under tension by a cord which | 


cords are maintained taut’by latch mech- | 


| anisms at said stations and any of these: 
|latches may be released by a slight 


, movement of the foot. 

The patent to Tilton discloses an au- 
tomatic fire alarm systerk which responds 
broadly to appellant’s in structure and. 
mode of operation with the exception that 
the tension of the control member I is 
released by the burning of a cord at 
that portion of the building where the 
fire may be rather than by the foot of 
an employe. 

Claims Superseded by Prior Patent | 

The method defined in claim 4, in our 
|apinion, is performed in the use of the 
Tilton device. The operator I in this | 
device is connected to the alarm and | 
placed under tension and the tension is 
mechanically released from one or more | 
independent stations to cause actuation | 
of the alarm. | 

Claims 17, 18 and 19 attempt to dis- | 
tinguish from Tilton’s system by the use | 
of such words as “optional” and “selec- | 
tively” to bring out. the fact that the 
tension of the operator is intentionally | 
released instead of being released as the 
result of a fire. The examiner states | 
that it would not be a matter of inven- 
tion to actuate the system shown in 
| Tilton intentionally by cutting any one 
jof the cords. Appellant argues that this 
would not be feasible in a burglar alarm. 

It is noted that the claims are not 
| limited to a burglar alarm but are drawn 
| broadly to cover an alarm system that 
| may be used for any purpose. In any 
| event the attempted distinctions are not 
| recitations of structural differences which 
may be relied upon to render the claims 
allowable over the device of the patent. | 

Claim 4 has been rejected as not de- 
fining a proper method. It is believed 
this rejection is also well taken. The 
claim is a mere recitation of the function 
of the apparatus. Appellant cites many | 
decisions in suppor&of his contention, 
that mechanisms may be used in prac- | 
ticing a patentable method, but it is be-! 
lieved those decisions are not in point | 
in the instant case. : 
* Appellant’s purported method ‘is not! 
a series of steps for performing some 
meen upon material té change its 
character or condition; but on the other | 
hand consists of a recitation of the steps | 
of manipulating the system so that it 
may function in its intended manner. 

The @ecision of the examiner is af- 
firmed. 


Rejection of Mark 
For Flour Upheld 


Similarity to Opposer’s Brand | 
Is Bar to Registration 


HECKER-JONES-JEWELL MILLING CoMPANY | 
/ 
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v. 
CONSOLIDATED COMPANIES, INC. 
Commissioner of Patents. 
Appeal from Examiner of Interferenees. 
Opposition No. 10156 to registration of 
trade mark for wheat flour, application 
filed July 19, 1929, Serial No. 287336. 
E F. WEDEROTH and W. Lee Hens for 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co.; Mina, 
VALENTINE, JONES & BREZINA and| 
WATSON _E. CoLEMAN for; Consolidated | 
Companies, Ine. | 
Commissioner’s Opinion 
Aug. 27, 1930 
Moore, Assistant Commissioner.—The 
applicant, Consolidated Companies, Inc., 
appeals from the decision of the Ex- 
aminer of Interferences sustaining the 
opposition of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell 





the applicant of its trade mark for flour,! 
said mark comprising a red disk or ball | 
with the words “Red Ball” written there- 
across. - 

The opposition is based upon prior use 
of a trade mark consisting of a red ball 
with the name “Hecker’s” written there- | 
across, said mark having been used on | 
goods of the same descriptive properties 
and registered by the opposer Feb. 14, 
i922, No. 151803. 

Question Involves Deceptive Similarity 

It is*agreed that the only question toy 
be determined in this proceeding ‘is 
whether the two marks, when applied | 
concurrently to the same class of goods, | 
are confusingly similar to, edch other. 

The applicant, in its answér to the 
notice of opposition, states: <4 

“For further affirmative defense, re- 
| spondent alleges that there is no con- 
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| tion refused.—Ex parte Brueckmann. 


}ents of food products. 
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CURRENT LAW 


‘Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Exchange of property—Damages—Measure of damages—Depreciated value of 
improvements— 

One who was induced by fraud to, exchange his land for other land and who 
made substantial improvements on the land before the discovery of the fraud 
could recover, as an item of the damages in an action for fraud, the depreciated 
value of the. improvements. ‘ 

Ponsondy et al. v. Sacramento Suburban Fruit Lands Co. et al.; Calif. Sup. 
Ct., No. 4831, Aug. 28, 1930. 

Highways—Obstructions—Liability of State—Failure to warn travelers of de- 
fective condition— \ 

* Where an. automobile driver was, killed when he ran into obstructions on a 
New York State highway being-reconstructed by a contractor after flares which 
had been placed near obstruction to warn automobile drivers‘of the dangerous 
condition of the highway had been extinguished’ earlier in*the evening by a 
strong wind, the State was liable for his death on the theory that it failed to 
warn travelers of the dangerous condition, under section 12-a of the Court of 














Claims Act waiying immunity from liability for the torts of its officers and em-~ 


ployes. 


: Miller et al. v. State of New York; N. Y.C. of Claims, No. 29615, Aug. 27, 
930. 





4 . 

Highways—Obstructions—Liability of State—Reconstruction by contractors— 

The fact that a State highway was being reconstructed and repaired by a con- 
tractor did not relieve the State of New York of its duty to exercisé reasonable 
care and caution in protecting trdvelers against accidents caused by the danger- 
ous condition created by obstructions. 

Miller et al. v. State of New York; N. Y. C. of Claims, No. 19615, Aug. £7, 
1930. 





Judgment—Collateral attack—Insufficiency of pleading— 

A judgment quieting title in the defendant in an action in which the court had 
jurisdiction over the parties and the cause of action, affirmed on appeal, was not 
subject to collateral attack, on the ground that the answer was insufficient as a 
basis for affirmative relief. 


Staley et al. v. Espenlaub; C.C. A. 10, No. 268, Sept. 2, 1930. 





Justices of peace—Appeal to Circuit Court—Cost bond—Disqualification of at- 
torney— a : 

Under South Dakota statutes an attorney may not sign his client’s cost bond, 
and a‘bond-so signed, though accepted by the justice of the peace on an appeal 
to the Circuit Court, was void. 


Raich v. Weisman et al.; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 6501, Aug. 12, 1930. 





Mortgages—Foreclosure—Redemption—Redemption by assignee of second mort- 
gage—Validity of redemption nét subject to attack by mortgagor— 

Where the assignee of a second mortgage proceeded as a redemptioner, on the 
foreclosure of the first mortgage, and the certificate holder recognized her as such 
and consented to the redemption by accepting the redemption money, the mort- 
gagor, who tid not redeem or offer to redeem, could not attack the validity of 
such redemption on the ground that the second mortgage was void. 


Raich v. Weisman et al.; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 6501, Aug. 12, 1930. 





States—Torts—Liability—Negligence in failing to warn -automobile drivers of 
dangerous condition of road— 

Where a State’s engineer had complete authority to provide for proper warn- 
ing to automobile drivers of the dangerous condition of a road under recanstruc- 
tion, the State could not. avoid ljability for the death of an automobile driver to 
whom no warning was given, on the theory that the negligence was that of the 
contractor and not the negligence of a State employe, ‘since the negligence which 
c@used the accident Was the failure to give the warning. ~ 

Miller et al. v. The State of New York; N. Y. Ct. Claims, No. 19615, Aug. 
27, 1930. ; 





States—Torts—Obstructions in highways— ~ 

The State of New York was liable for the death of an automobile driver who 
ran into an obstruction on a State highway being reconstructed, on the theory 
that the State failed to warn the public of the dangerous condition, though the 
accident did not occur between May 1 and Nov. “15 within the meaning of 
section 176 of the New York highway law providing that the State shall not 
be liable for damages suffered by any person from \defects in State and county 
highways except between such dates, but was liable under section 12-a of the 
Court of Claims Act, waiving the State’s immunity from liability for the toxts 
of its officers, since the liability was not for a defect in the highway but for the 
negligence of the State officers and employes in not warning automobile drivers 
of the dangerous condition created by the obstruction. 


Miller et al. v. The State of New York; N. Y. Ct. Claims, No. 19615, Aug. 


| 27, 1930. 


mies 
Summary of opinions -published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 
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Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 





. Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue } 





Money lenders—Petty Loan Act—Interest of 342 per cent per. month—Applica- 
tion of act— 

The Maryland Petty Loan Act which permits loans of $300 and less, with in- 
terest at 34% per cent per month, does not apply to loans secured by real estate 
mortgages, since the purpose of such act is to make possible loans of small 
amounts upon “security that is not acceptable to ordinary financial institutions” 
where the risk incurred is greater than is “ordinarily incident to lending money 
by banks, trust companies, and other money lenders to whom marketable se- 
curity is given,” and since real estate mortgages #onstitute security acceptable 
to ordinary financial institutions, and the acceptance of such security involves 
no greater risk than is ordinarily incident to loans by banks, etc.—Astor Finance 
Co. v. Harris et al. (Circuit Court No. 2, Baltimore City.)—V-U. S. Daily, 2152, 


Sept. 12, 1930. 
Patents 


Patents—Claims—Generic and specific— 

The doctrine that a broad inclusive term should not be allowed in a claim, as 
broader than the invention disclosed, is more especially applicable to chemical 
cases or those cases where a true combination as distinguished from a mere 
mixture is involved; in cases where the equivalent of substances embraced in 
a generic group such as “dried fruit” and “edible oil” can be foreseen with con- 
siderable certainty, a range of equivalency and latitude of definition more 
nearly approaching that permitted in mechanical cases appears proper.—Ex 
parte Forrest. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 2152, Sept. 12, 1930. 





Patents—Dried fruit treatment claims allowed— 

Patent 1773425 to Forrest for Dried Fruit Treatment, claims 1 to 13 of appli- 
cation allowed.—Ex parte Forrest. (Pat. 0. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 2162, 
Sept. 12, 1930. 

Patents—Claims—Functional— 

Statements in claims that operations are “optional” or “performed selectively” 
are not recitations of structural differences and do not distinguish from prior 
art devices er all the elements.—Ex parte Brueckmann. (Pat/0. Bd. 
Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 2152, Sept. 12, 1930. 





Patents—Claims—Functional— 

A recitation of the steps of manipulating an alarm system so that it may 
function in its intended manner is functional and does not constitute a method.— 
Ex parte Brueckmann. (Pat. 0. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. Raily, 2152, Sept. 12, 1930. 


Patents—Alarm system refused— . 
Patent 1774416 to Brueckmann for alarms, claims 447, 18 and 19 of applica- 
(Pat. 0. Bd. Appls.)+V U. S. Daily, 2152, 


Trade Marks 


Trade Marks—Identity and similarity—Words and symbola— 

“RedgBall” written across a red disk or ball is deceptively similar to “Hecker’s” 
written across a red ball, both used on. flour.—Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. v. 
Consolidated Companies, Inc. (Comr. Pats.)—V-U. S. Daily, 2152, Sept. 12, 1980. 





Sept. 12, 1930. 





Trade marks—Oppositions—Practice— 

Registered trade marks to others may not be Veferred to on question of con- 
fusing similarity of marks involved in opposition.—Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling 
Co. 5. Consatedatet Companies, Inc. (Comr. Pats.)—V U.S. Daily, 2152, Sept. 
12, e 





Miiling Company against registration by | fusing similarity between its trade mark,in controversy (American Fruit Grow- 
ers v. Michigan Fruit Growers, Inc., 393 
O. G. 789; 38 F, (2d) 696; Standard Oil 


and the alleged mark of opposer. Balls 
and discs of various colors have been 
widely used in commerce as an element 
of trade marks, and opposer is entitled 
to no broad protection as a result thereof. 


The Patent Office has on numerous occa- 
sions registered for food products trade 
marks involving as 4n element thereof a 
ball or disc, as witness the following reg- 
istrations, soft copies of which will be 
produced at or before the final hearing as 
evidence on behalf of respondent.” 

In support of the above allegation the 
applicant has noted 26 registrations of 
trade marks for flour and similar ingredi- 


Co. v. Epley, 40 F. (2d) 997). 


|*Red Ball” on the applicant’s mark. 





by the applicant, it may be stated“ that | (24) 119). 
they may not be referred to on the ques- 


tion of confusing similarity of the marks! ferences is affirmed, 





A comparison of the marks shows that |’ 
the only distinction between them is the 
use of the word “Hecker’s” on the op- 
poser’s mark and the use of ‘the words 


It is believed that the dominant char- 
acteristic of the two marks consists of a 
red ball and that their concurrent use on 
goods of the same cl&ss would be/likely 
to cause confusion in the mind of the 
public (The B. F. Goodrich Company v. 
Heckmeyer, 394 0. G, 795; 40-F, (2d) 99; 
|The Heekin Company v. Lawrenceburg 
With respect to the trade marks noted’ Roller Mills Company, 305 O. G. 5; 40 F. 


The decision of the Examiner of Inter- 
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Elements in Process for Treating 

















_- Dried Fruit Adjudged Patentable 





Examiner’s Re j-ectio 


n Due to Undisclosed 


Equivalents in Method Said to Be Improper 
Due to Nature of Subject Matter 





Ex PARTE THOMAS W. W. FORREST 
Patent Office, Board of Appeals 
. Appeal No. 1893 
Patent 1773425 was issued Aug. 19, 1930, 
to THOMAS W. W. Forrest, for dried 
fruit treatment, on application ‘ filed 
Nov. 24, 1925, Serial No. 71176. Opin- 
ion dated May 27, 1930. 
MILLER ao for applicant. 
Before M ,. Assistant Comamissicner, 
and REDROW and PIERCcE,,.Examiners 
in Chjef. 
‘ Opinion of the Board 
Pierce, Examiner in Chief.—Appeal 
is taken from the examiner’s action 
finally rejecting all the claims of this 
application. é 


~The claims. reproduced in the exami- 


ner’s statement are found to be repre- 
sentative and are reproduced below— 

1, The method of conditioning heated 
dried fruit which comprises passing the 
hot fruit through a cooling chamber and 
treating the fruit with an edible oil after 
it is discharged therefrom. 

5, The method of treating heated dried 
fruit such as raisins which in@ludes di-! 
recting a blast of atomized edible oil 
through the body of raisins. 

8. Apparatus for the treatment of dried 
fruit comprising a conveyor mounted in 
a casing, a feed gate at the receiving end 
of the conveyor and a discharge gate 
at the discharge end, and means arranged 
and adapted for blasting oil against, the 
working fates of the gates. 


Improved Process 
Is Alieged 


As to claims 8, 9 and 10, the examiner 
relies on the patents’ to— 

Blacklock, 1203175, Oct. 31, 1916, and 
Fraser, 704530, July 15, 1902. 

As to the remaining claims no refer- 
ences are cited, the examiner relying on 
that doctrine, especially applicable to 
chemical cases, that claims can _ not 
properly be drawn to cover undisclosed 
equivalents. 

The claims, with the exception of 
claims 8, 9 and 10 which are apparatus 
claims, cover a method of treating dried 
fruit which is described as being an im- 
| provement on the method covered in ap- 
a patent No. 1711729, May 7, 

Applicant’s patent covers broadly, to 
quote claim 4 of the patent—~ 

“The process of treating dried fruit 
which includes heating fruit, then cool- 
| ing the same, and applying an edible 

mineral oil to the fruit during the cooling | 
| thereof at_several stages of the cooling 
| process.” 

The alleged improvements of this ap- 
plication relate mainly to the particular 
a and manner of applying the edible 
oil, 

The examiner divides the method 
claims into two groups: Group one in- 
cluding claims 1 to 4, inclusive, 6, 7 11 
and 12 being generic as to the fruit 
treated; and group 2 including claims 5 
ae being generic as to the edible oil 
used. 


Disclosures Deemed _ 


Sufficient_for Allowance 


It is the examiner’s contention that 
inasmuch as raisins and raisin seed oil 
are respectively the only materials speci- 
fically mentioned which come within the 
terms “dried fruit” and “edible oil” of 
the above groups of claims, the claims 
are broader than the disclosed invention 
under the doctrine of— 

Ex parte ‘Tabb, 353 0. G. 7; Ex parte; 
Steinmetz, 1916 C. D. 10; Gem. Elec. Co. 
v. Nitro Tungsten Elect. Co.» 282 O. G. 
195; Ex parte Chipman, 380 O. G. 75L 

The ‘doctrine referred to, as above 








noted, is more especially applicable to: 


chemical cases or to those cases where 
a true combination as distinguished from 
amere mixture is involved. In cases such 
as the present, where the equivalency of 
substances embraced in the generic group 
can be foreseen with considerable cer- 
tainty, a range of equivalency and lati- 
tude of definition more nearly approach- 
ing that permitted in mechanical cases 
appears proper. 

It is contended on behalf of applicant 
that the case as presented contains a 
sufficient ‘disclosure of equivalents to 
form a basis for the method claims, 


Decision of Examiner  \ 
Is Reversed 


With respect to the first group of 
claims t is pointed out among other 
things that the patent on which the pro- 
cess Of the application is alleged to be 
an _ makes reference to the 
use of the generic process on several 
species of dried fruit, and with respect 
to the second group, that the application 
refers to the use of an edible oil “prefer- 
ably an oil extracted from the seeds of 
the very fruit under treatment’ and that 
the patent refers specifically to “liquid 
petrolatum.” 

We are of the opinion that the disclo- 
sure of the patent may be used under the 
circumstances to supplement the disclo- 
sure of this application, and that such 
disclosure taken in connection with that 
of the application constitutes a sufficient 
basis for claims of the scope under con- 
sideration. 

A st othe apparatus claims 8, 9 and 
10 we do not find in either of the refer- 
ences the combination set up between the 
gates and the oil supply means. The 
references: relied on are from another 
art and thy need extensive modification 
to fit them for applicant’s purpose, 

It is our view that the modification 
necessary to fit the reference devices 
for applicant’s purpose involved inven- 
tion and that cldims 8, 9 and 10 are pat- 
entable. 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed as to all of the appealed claims. 
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Fire Rules for Miniature 


Golf Courses Adopted 


[Continued from Page 1,] 


firm this action at its September meetg_ 
ing. 

“The most serious aspect of the situa- 
tion is the tendency to use the upper 
floors of garage buildings for miniature 
golf. Because of the extreme fire haz- 
ard practically no public entertainment 
is sanctioned in garage buildings, except 
where such use was approved before the 
passage of the new act and the building 
conforms to regulations then imposed. 
Emergency somes and_ exit doors 5 
feet im width and provided with panic 


bolts are standard requirements for en- 
tertainment halls of this cla 


while golf 


links spread on upper floors’ must have 


at least two 4-foot stairways within the - 


walls of the building.” : 
Persons who make investments in 
equipment without first having submit- 
ted plans of the building to the Bureau 
of Inspection are takinge a chance of 
losing their money, according to Mr. Im- 
mel, who pointed out that no indoor 
course may bejlegally opened to the pub- 
lic until the Bureau has approved the 
building pom Municipal building in- 
spectors have been asked to assist by 


calling the attention of all applicants for 


permits to the fact that there are State 
requirements as well. 

“Miniature golf links that are installed 
for public use on the roofs of buildings, 
even though not under cover, must com- 
ply with the fire and panic regulations,’ 
Mr. Immel added, 


Notices of Patent Suits 





(Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
R. S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922.) 


sec, 4921, 





892603, Luther & Volck, Process for the 
manufacture of arsenate of lead, D. C.,, 
N. D.Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 770, California 

| Spray Chemical Co. v. The Sherwin-Wil- 
| liams Co. Patent held valid and infringed 
| June 24, 1930. 

| 962946, L. W. Cushman, Spray nozzle, D. 
i c., W. D. N. ¥., Doc. 223-B, Hayes Pump &} 
| Planter Co. v. Friend Mfg. Co. Dismissed 
| June 25, 1930. : 

| 970812, A. C. Graham, Shoe guide for well 
wasing, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles),| 
Doc. 3995, A. C. Graham v. Oil Well Supply| 
Co. et I Dismissed June 18, 1930. 

1009502} B. Goldman, Sky light, D. C,, 
E. D. Mich. (Detroit), Doc. 2136, Superior 
Skylight Co., Inc., v. C. H. Miles. Decree 

| for plaintiff Apr. 30, 1930. ‘ 

1022140, C. Hubert, Portable lighter, D. C. 
R. I, Doc. 292, M. E. Bernhardt Co., Inc., 
v. Providence Pencil Co. et al. Dismissed 
without prejudice May 26, 1930. 

1077856, E. R. Ray, Pneumatic feed and 

| return rock drill, filed June 17, 1930, D. C, 
|S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. 4051, M. G. 
Ray v. Cochise Rock Drill Mfg& Co. 
} 1084820, T. Peseatore, System of trans- 
| porting heavy loads by motor-vehicles, D. 
C., E. D. Mich., S. Div, Doc. 1913, Lapeer 
Trailer Corp. v. Fruehauf Trailéx Co. Dis- 
missed without prejudice (notice June 30, 
1930), Same, filed July 16, 1930, D. C., 
E. D. Mich. S. Div, Doc. 4279, Lapeer 
Trailer Corp. v. Highway Trailer Co. 

1089405, W. S. Ferguson, Reinforced con- 
crete dock or pier, D.C, E. D. Mich, §. 
Div., Doc, 3442, The Dock & Terminal Engi- 





neering Co. et al. v. C. H. Havill et al.|, 


Dismissed (notice July 17,1980.) _— 

1092078, M. C. Overman, Vehicle tire, filed 
July,17, 1930, D. C., SD. N.+ ¥., Doe. 
54/241, Overman Cushion Tire Co., Inc,, v. 
U, 8. Rubber Co. 

4133251, R. E. Adams, Grader, C. C..A, 
M%th Cir, Doc. 5228, R. E. Adams et al. v. 
The Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co. Claims 
5. 6, 9, 12, 15, 20, 22, 23, 26, 31, 32, a5 and 
41 held invalid June 28, 1930. : 

1142361, G. Ornstein, Process of anti- 
septicizing water, filed June 20, 1930, C, C. 
A. 2d Cir., Doc, 10999-11000, Electro 
Bleaching Gas Co. et al. v. The Village 
Water Co. Doc. 11010, Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Inc., v. City of Syracuse et al. 

1147660, G. W. Vaughan, Ballast tamper 
for railway ties, D, C. Dela., Doc. E 123, 
F. M. Vaughan et al. v. Gardner;-Denver 
Co. Claims 1, 2 and 3 held valid and in- 
fringed May 28, 1930. 

1210495, W. J. Lansterer, Party lever 
lagkout for voting machines, filed June 13, 
30, D. C., E. D. N.Y, Doc. 4999, Auto- 
matic Voting Machine Corp. v. 
Machine Works, Inc. et al. 

1212840, F. J. Straub, Building’ block and 
method of making same, D. C., N. D, Ohio, 
E. Div. Doe. 3260, Crozier-Straub, Inc., et 
al, v. Trumbull Cement Products Co. Pat- 
ent held valid and infringed June 23, 1930, 

1213401, F. A. Neveu, Radiator support- 
in: frame, filed June 30, 1930, D. C., 8. D, 
Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E R-95-J, F. A. 
Neveu v. Chrysler Corp. et al. 

1223659, W. S. Barnickel,, Treatment of 
crude oil, filed June 26, 1930, D. C. Kans, 
2d Div. Doc. E 594-N, W. S.. Barnickel & 


Adrianer 


jet al. v. 





Co. v. J. A. Hull Co. : 

1225051, H. M. Peters, Portable electric 
lamp, filed July 8, 1930, D. C. Mass,, Doc, 
3289, Faries Mfg. Co. v. I. V. Hitchings 


—_— 


et al. (Hitchings & Stocker). Same, filed 
July 18, 1930-D, C., S. D. Ind. (Indianap~ 
olis), Doc. 1258, Faries Mfg. Co, y. Aladdin 
Mfg. Co. 

1226600, R. C. Schemmel, Finishing-welt, 
fled July 16, 1930, D. C., EX. D. Wis. (Mil- 
waukee ), Doc. 2956, Backstay Welt Co. v. 
Shadbolt & Boyd Co. et al. 

1229978, W. J. Kuntz, Dryer, C. C. A. 3d 
Cir, Doc. 4278, McGann Mfg, Co,, Inc., 


Engineering Co. 
Decree affirmed July 9, 1 ‘ 


930.’ 
1254645, Avery & Booth, Train stop, D- 
C... a 


N. Y., Doc. E 41/241, American 
Automatic Train Control Co. vy. New 
Central “Railroad Co. et al. 
tice July 16, 1930). 


“1266879, E. F. Suter, Electrical heating 
apparatus for permanently waving'hair, D. 
C., N. D. Ohio, E.Div., Doe. 2587, Eugene, 
Ltd., v. Nestle Le Mur Co. Patent held 
valid, claim 1 jnfringed June 30, 1930. 

1285593, Baumah & Butz, Round corner- 
ing machine for book binding, D, C. Mo. (St. 
Louis), Doc. 8835, C. P. Martin y, United 
Shoe Machinery Corp. Consent decree dis- 
missing bill June 27, 1930. 

1299738, J. Kralund, Die casting ap- 
paratus, filed June 2, 1930, D.C, B.D. Ny 
Y., Doc. 4986, Doehler Die Casting Co. v. 
Allied Die Casting Corp. et al. 

1322792, C. M. Hyatt, Manufacture of 

tops for bottle stoppers, filed May 20, 1930, 
D. C., E. DN. Y., Doc. 4967, The Embossing 
Co. v. L. Mundet & Son, Inc. 
1331884, G. Sundback, Sheet metal form- 
ing and setting machine, filed July 2, 1980, 
D. C. Conn., Doc, E 2070, Hookless Fastener 
Co. v. Sterling Novelty Mfg. (o, Same, 
filed July 7, 1930, D. C.. S. D. % Y, Doe. 
E 54/211, Hookless Fastemer (o, y, Inter- 
state Mechanical Laboratories, 

1335394, F. J. Rustige, Fire extinguisher, 
filed June 3, 1930, D. C. Dela., Doc, B°794, 
W. Kidde & Co, Inc, v. American Car & 
Foundry Co. 

1340328, A. B, Cooling, Driving mechan= 
ism for washing machines, filed May 15, 
1930, .D. C,, Minn, 4th Div. Doc, 1604, 

perior Machine Co. v. Hall Hardware Co. 

13859124, A. M, Springer, Ironing board, 
filed July 14, 1930, D. C., .N. D, Ind, (South 
Bend), Doc. 292, Rid-Jid Products Corp. 
et al. v. Peru Basket Co, 

1385299, G. A. BUque, Building brick and 





Ruggles-Coles 


ork 
Dismissed (no- 


wall construction), D. C., S. D, Ga, (Au=- 
gusta), Doe. & 168, G. A. Bilque et al v. 
Merry Bros, Brick & Tile Co., Inc. Defend- 
ant enjoined (notice July, 12, 1930), 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


\ 


OFFICE OF THE. ARCHITECT OF THES 
CAPITOL, Washington, D. C., September 2, 
1930. SEALED BIDS will be opened in thia 
office at 3 P. M., October 28, 1930, for the con— 
struction of the new Office building for the 
House of Representatives, to be built on Square 
639, Washington, D, C. The building, as se 
signed, will occupy 4 site containing’ approx 
mately 90,000 sq. ft.; ten stories high, including 
the sub-basement; fireproof construction, with 
stone facing. On or after September 9, 1930, 
drawings and specifications, mot exgeeding three 
sets, may be obtained at the Office of the Archi« 
tect of ‘the Capitol, In the discretion of said 
Architect by any satisfactory general contractor, 
A deposit of one hundred dollars ($100) witf 
be required for each set Of Crawings and spect- 
fications, to insure their return in good condt< 
Checks therefor to be made payable to 
the order of David Lynn, Architect of the 
Capitol, 
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Reservations inDeed of Trust Held 


; To Subject Property to Estate Tax 


Retention of Right to Change Beneficiaries 


Construed to Make Transfer Incomplete Until 
Death; Assets Returrnable Under Act 


° ~ 
Jay two new trustees to be appointed by 
said retiring trustees in compliance with 
thie terms of said deed and 
Whereas: The said retiring trustees Trave 
exercised the discretion in them vested in 
and by the said deed by advancing to the 


The Board of Tax Appeals has held 
that where the creator of a trust re- 
served the power to change the persons 
who would ultimately benefit by the 
trust amd to vary the share which such 
persons ‘would receive, the property in 
the trust was properly imcluded in her 
estate ix: computing the Federal estate 
tax. 

The transfer of the beneficial interests 
in the trust property was mot complete 
until the death of its creator, the Board 
pointed out. 


| of the principal of the said estate, to wit, 
the sum of $50,000 on condition that she 


power of appointment to her reserved by 
said deed and designate and appoint by 
deed under sealjthe persons torwhom said 
| estate is to be paid over, distributed and 
| divided at her death, and 

} Whereas: The party ofthe first part has 
determina so to exercise her said power 
| of appointment to her reserved and to dis- 
| pose“ of the said estate held in trust 
aforesaid in the manner hereinafter 
forth. 

Now therefore this indenture witnesseth: 
That in consideration of the premises and 
of the said sum of $50,000 lawful noney of 
the United States of America to her in 


—_—- 


®BANK oF New YoRK AND TRUST 
ComPany, ADMINISTRATOR, 


v. 
COMMISSIONER 0F INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Board of Tax Appeals. 

; No. 82881. 

Henry L. Stutz for the _ taxpayer; 
FraNK T. Horner for the Commis- 
sioner. 

Findings of Fact and Opinion 
Sept. 8, 1920 
This proceeding was brought for the 
redetermination of a deficieney in estate | 


set 


G. Landon and Henry R. Benkard retiring 
trustees as aforesaid the receipt whereof 
is hereby acknowledged hath by virtue of 
the~power to her reserved in and by said 
taxes ammounting to $2,288.38. deed of trust designated and appointed and 

The sole issue is whether’ the respond- hereby doth desigh ate and appoint that the 
ent erred in including within the gross | estate remaining im the hands of the 
estate the value of the property con- 
stitutimg the corpus of a trust declared 
by the decedent a number of years be-} 
fore her death, 

The parties to the proceeding entered 
into A written stipulation concerning the 
facts. From this stipulation and the ex- 
hibits attached thereto we make the fol- 
lowinge findings of fact: 


Termes of Trust 
Deed Set Forth 


ties of the second part or of their succes- 
sors at the death of the party of the first 
part shall be paid over, divided and dis- 
posed of as follows, wiz: 

The said party of the first part appoints 
and directs that the parties of the second 
part trustees as Aforesaid or thir succes- 
sors duly appointed who shall or may be in 
office at the time of her death, shall hold 
the said trust estate, real as well as per- 
| sonal, upon the same _ terms and conditions 
as in the said deed @is provided and shall 
from and after the time of her death col- 
lect the rents, issues, income and profits 
‘thereof and after paying thereout all the 


| party of the first part a certain portion, 


shall upon receiving the same exercise—the | 


as | 


hand paid by Benjamin H. Hutton, Charles | 


par- | 


* The petitioner is a corporatitn duly 
organized under the banking laws of the 
State of New ¥étk and having its prin- 
tipal place of business im the City and 
County of New York, 

Anna Benkard Hunt died on July 22, 
1925, a resident of Paris, France, leaving 
a last will and testament and a codicil 
thereto which were admitted ‘to probate 
in the, Surrogates’ Court of the County 
of New York. 4 

The petitioner was appointed adminis- 





mecessary and proper costs, charges and 


expenses of the care and management of 


said estate shall pay over the balance of 
such rents, inome and profits, utto Percy 
Hunt, the husband of the party of the first 
part, for and during the term of his mat- 
ural life and upon his death shall assign, 
transfer, convey amd set over all and 
singular the said estate, real as well as 
personal, unto such children/of the party 
of the first part as shall then be living 


' and to the issue of such of them as shall 


have died in equal shares per stirpes and 


/ 


~*~ 
‘ 


THE UNITED, STATES DAILY: FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1930 


Index. and Digest 
| Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


QYLLABI are printed so that they can’be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 
wr Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 

‘ roared ; 
Estate Tax-—Gross estate—Transfers intended to take effect at or after death— 
Trust created by decedent in which she had power to change ultimate benefici- 
| aries and distributable shares— 

Where the settlor of a trust estate reserves to herself alone a power t& change 
| the ultimate beneficiaries of the trust or to vary the share distributable to each, 
such reservation constitutes a power to alter or amend and renders the transfer 
incomplete until her death, The property is, therefore, properly to be included 
in her gross estate subject to tax under section 302(d) of the Revenue Act of 


| 2153, Sept. 12, 1930. . 

No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
| of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revetue 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Sept. 11 


inton Gilbert Jr., executor of the es-| 

tdte of Clinton Gilbert Sr., Docket No.| 

21416. 

| Certain stocks held to be “capital 

| assets” within the meaning of sec- 

| tions 206 and 208 of the Revenue 

Acts of 1921 and 1924, respectively. 

| John A. Snyder, Docket No. 39169. 

Where the petitioner buying and 

1 — stocks on margin bear! 

; shares earmarked by having certifi- 

cates issued in his own'name, fails 

to show which of several lots of 

stock he sold and which he retained, 

the respondent’s determination that 

|; he sold those first acquired is ap- 

| proved. 

| Frederick Ullman et al, executors of 
estate of Blanche Leiter Block, Docket 
No. 39270. | 

| Where property is conveyed to a 

grantee by an irrevocable deed, the 

grantor reserving to herself the life 
use of said premises, the rents, is- 

sues, profits, management and con- 


| 
i 





iCl trol thereof to continue during the 

term of her natural life: 

. Held, the property thus conveyed 

is not subject to the tax provided in 

section 302(c) of the Revenue Act of 

1924. May v. Heiner, 281 U. S, 238 

followed. 

|\Cleveland Trinidad 
(Ohio), Contractors Construction & 
Supply Company, Docket Nos. 41962, 
46297, 41968. 
_Amounts withheld by municipali- 
ties’ under paving contracts as funds 
to guarantee maintenance of the pav- 
ing for a period of years and which 
funds the muntipalities might them- 
selves expend for maintenance and 
repairs held not accruable as income 
to the contractor during the with- 
holding period. 

Guarantee Liquid Measure 
Docket No. 36029. 

Additional compensation paid to 

petitioner’s president, held to be a 
reasonable allowance for personal 
services actually rendered. 


Law Currently in Force 
Governs Customs Protest 


New _ York, Sept. 11—In a decision, 
dismissing a protest of James Akeroyd 
& Son of Philadelphia as not having 
been filed in time, the United’ States 
Customs Court emphasizes that theJaw 
in force at the time of entry governs 


Virginia Said to Be Due 
Additional Gasoline Taxes| 


Commonwealth of Virginia: 
Richmond, Sept. 11. 


A general audit of the books of 117 | 
motor fuel distributing companies doing 
business in Virginia and.which is now 


{20 per cent complete has revealed that | 
j additional taxes amounting to $15,000 


r test, and that the act of 1922 did not 
are due the State, according to an oral 


| 1924—Bank of N. Y. & Trust Co. v. Commissioner. (B. T. A.)—Y_ U. S. Daily, | 


Paving - Company| 


Company, | 





all subsequent acts, even to filing of pro- | 


‘Union 
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New Books Received by 
Library. of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 


eign languages, offical documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


O’Connor, Winfield Stett. Jockeys, crooks 
and kings; the story of Winnie O’Con- 
nor’s life as“told to Earl Chapin May; 
woodcuts by Lynd Ward. 219 p.’ N. Y., 
J. Cape & H. Smith, 1930. 30-18827 

Park, Maxwell Gerald. ... A problem-out- 
line in principles and techniques of ed- 
ucational measurement. (The Century 
education series.) 134 p. N. 35 Bae 
Century co., 1930. 

Preti, Savino. . Florence; ready refer- 
ence, to the Baptistery, Cathedral, Chap- 
els (Medici) Croce (Santa) Dante’s house, 
Piazza signoria, Piazzale 
Pitti gallery, Uffizi gallery. 
ence, Vallecchi, 1929. 

Puxley, Frank Lavallin. 
tracks; wanderings with a rifle through 
Eastern Africa. 320 p. Lordon, 
& G. Witherby, 1929. 

Scott, Blair T. gee 
by with Bible 
arranged. 
more, Mad., 
1929. 6. * 

Simeon, Mrs. Beatrice Emma (Wilkinson). 
A short memoir of Algernon Barrington 
Simeon, with seven illustrations. 
illus. London, A. R. 
1929. 

Storm, Grace Emily. 
the primary grades, 
B. Smith. 3876 p., 
and co., 1930. 

Pacific railway company. 
Gfand Canyon, Bryce Canyon, 
parks, the Cedar Bréaks, Kaibab national 
forest, issued by Union Pacific system. 
48 p., illus. Chicago, Poole bros, 1930. 

30-18840 

Weinland, Joseph E. The romantic story of 
Schoenbrunn, the first town in Ohio. 36 
p., illus. 
1930. 


311 p. Flor- 
30-19087 


references topically 
Limited ed. 151 p.  Balti- 
Printed by 


Mowbray & co., 


30519291 


by 
illus. 


=. 
Boston, 
30-18845 


30-18834 


American machinist. 
methods. 


Successful production 
(A collection of timely, helpful 


and authoritative articles reprinted from | 


American machinist.) 191 p., illus. 
Y., McGraw-Hill publishing co., 1929. 
30-19401 

Andrewes, H. E. ... Coleoptera. Carabidae. 
(The fauna of British India, including 
Ceylon and Burma.) 1 v., illus. London, 
Taylor and Francis, 1929. 30-19417 
Arlitt, Ada Hart. PsycHology of infancy 
and early childhood. 2d ed. (McGraw- 
Hill euthenics series.) 382 p., illus. N. 
Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1930. 30-18849 
Barber, Lena Amelia. Laboratory outlines 
in biology. 35 p. Raleigh, Capital print- 
ing co., 1930. 30-19410 
Biggart, Helen. Leathercraft and beading, 
adapted for Camp fire girls by... from 


N. 


the Hand book of craft work in leather, | 
i 'Maplet, John. 


by Lester Griswold. (Camp fire girls 


library of the seven crafts.) 


Michelangelo, | 


51 pire} 


Reading activities in | 
. and Nila | Gardner, Franklin Truesdell. 
efficiencies of the components of creosote | 
(Thesis | 
13 | 
30-19406 | 


Ginn | 


Zion, | 
national+- 


Dover, O., Seibert printing co., | 


58 p., illus. | 


‘Curry, Laliah Florence. 


30-18844 | 


30-18856 | 
In African game | Dane, Phoebe. 
H. F. | ) 
30-18828 Dantzig, Tobias. 
and man, a treatise, ; 


Fleet-McGinley, | 
30-19290 | 


} 
| 
| 
| 


' 


} 


by ...and E. B. Lytle. 
Holt and co., 1930. 
Culver, John Breckenridge. The gentle art 
of drinking. 60 p. N. Y., Ready ref- 
erence publishing co., 1930. 30-19400 
...A cytological 
study of the proximal and distal tubules 
of the mesonephros of Necturus mac- 
ulesus (under normal and experimental 
conditions). ‘(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Washing- 
ton university, St. Louis, 1929. “Re- 
printed from the Journal of n®¥rphology 
and physiology, September, i929, vol. 
Vill; Tro, x.” 173-250, illus. Saint 
1929. 


Ny Wis. ae 
30-19411 


95 p. 


p. 
Louis, Washington university, 


Your home book. 72 p. N. 
, Constructive publishing corporation, 
1929, 30-19399 
Number, the language of 
science; a critical survey written for the 
cultured non-mathematician. 260 p., illus. 
N. Y., The Macmillan co., 1930. 30-19408 
District of Columbia library association, 
Washington. .% Handbook, May, 1930. 
Officers, lists of members, by-laws and 
list of publications of the association. 
32 p. Washington, D. C., District of Co- 
lumbia library association, 1930. 30-19421 
Dugmore, Arthur@Radclyffe. The autobiog- 
raphy of a wanderer.‘ 287 p. London, 
Hurst & Blackett, 1930. 30-19415 
Comparative 


oil as preservatives for timber. 
(Ph. D.)—Cornell university, 1929.) 
p., illus. N. Y., 1930. 
Gudger, Eugene Willis. 


The candiru; the 


aly 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


| 





only verterbrate parasite of man, by .. .| 


with a foreword by Aldred 
thin, with 18 illustrations. 120 p., illus. 
N. Y., P. B. Hoeber, 1930. - S 30-18852 
Hale, William Jay. A laboratory manual 
of general chemistry, by ... revised by 
William G. Smeaton. Rew ed. 530 p., 
illus. N. Y., The Macmillan co., 1930. , 
30-19413 


| Hill, Andrew P. jr. The modern high school 


and its 
American 


library. 12 p., illus. 
library association, 


Chicago, 
1930. 
30-19420 
Kiefer, Frieda Annetta. 
relation in superior children. 
(Ph. D.3-—Ohio state university, 1927. 
“Reprinted from the Journal of applied 
psychology, vol. xiii, no. 4, August, 1929.”) 
p. 357-371. Athens, O., 1929. 30-18850 
Koehne, Martha. The utilization of fatty 
oils given parenterally. By .. . and 
Lafayette B. Mendel. p. 399-443, illus. 
New Haven, 1929. 30-18858 
Lackey, James Bridges. Studies in 
the life histories of Euglenida. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Columbia university, 1930.) 2 
parts, illus. Jena, G. Fischer, 1929.% 


30-18857 | 


A greene forest; or, A nat- 
urall ‘thistorie, wherein’ may bee 


Manual motor cor- | 
(Thesis 


seene | 


Scott War- | 


. 


Intermediate Landing Field Rules. 


| Kansas—Cases Argued and Det 


‘Pace 


2153) sms 


Government Books. 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the ingutey Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. *_ 

Aero- 

nautics. Branch, United States Depart- 

ment of Commerce. Free. 30-26929 


Vermont, Number and Distribution of In+ 
habitants—Population Bulletin, First Se- 
ries. Fifteenth Census of the United 
States: 1930. Bureau of the Census, 
United States Department of Commerce, 
Free at Bureau. 30-26928 


Maine, Number and Distribution of Inhabi- 
tants—Population Bulletin, First Series. 
Fifteenth Census of the United States: 
1930. Bureau of the Census, United 
States Department of Commerce. Free at 
Bureau. 30-26927 


List of Publications Relating to Foods and 
Cooking, Canning, Cold Storage, Home 
Economics—Price List 11, 22d Edition. 
Free at-Superintendegi-of Documents. 

(26-26496) 

A Preliminary Abstract of Statistics of 
Common. Carriers for the Year Ended 
December 31, 1929. Bureau of Statistics, 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Price, 
15«¢ents. (12-10009) 


State Books and . 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
Maryland—Sixty-third Annual Report of 
the State Board of- Education Showing 
* Condition of the Public Schools of Mary- 

land, Baltimore, 1929. 


Mississippi—General, and Local and Private 
Laws of the State of Mississippi Passed 
at an—Extraerdinary Session of the Mis- 
sissippi Legislature, Walker Wood, Sec- 
retary of State, Jackson, 1929. A 

Pennsylvarfia—Statistical Report of the 
Superintendent of Public gIinstruction of 
the State of Pennsylvania, Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 1925- 
1927. 

Indiana—Eighteenth Annual Report of Pur-. 
due University of Indiana, Department 
of Agricultural Extension, J. H. Skinner, 
Director, Indianapolis, 1929. 

Kansas—Thirty-first Annual Report of the 
Kansas Building and Loan Associations 
of the State of Kansas, State Building 
and Loan Department, W. Dawson, 
Supervisor, Topeka, 1930. 

mined in 
the Supreme Court of the State of Kan- 
sas, Wol. CXXIX, Earl H. Hatcher, Offi- 
cial Reporter, Topeka, 1930. : 

Kansas—Ninth Biennial-Report of the Pub- 


| extend the time for {ili t ye | : : al tee 
not-per capita abosluately and forever. statement by Director T. McCall Frazier or filing a protest cov co., 1930. first the most sufferaigne vertues in all | 


lic Service Commission of the State of 


a 


tfator with the will annexed of the estate 
of Anna Benkard Hunt by the Surro- 
gates’ Court of the County of New York 
on Apr. 22, 1926, and is mow acting as 


uch, 

“On or about July 31, 1872, the de- 
cedent, Anna Benkard Hunt, being then 
—— and being Known by her 
maid@m mame, Anna Benkard, made, exe- 
cuted’ amd delivered her 
trust wherein she conveyed and trans- 
ferred winto three trustees, residents of 
the State of New York, certain real and 
personal estate situate im the State of 
New York upon trust nevertheless for 
the uses and purposes therein particu- 
larly set forth. 

By this trust deed the grantor con- 
veyed and transferred to the trustees 
all of the estate both real and personal 
of which she was then seized or pos- 
sessed or entitled to, exxcepting .only 
household furniture wearing apparel, 
jewelr and personal ornaments, con- 
ferring upon such trustees full power 
and authority to take possession of, man- 
age, sell, invest, keep invested and rein- 
vest, to lease and re-lease the real estate, 
to receive and collect the income, rents, 
issues aid profits of the property or the 
inome, rents, issues and _ profits 'from 
the investments of the proceeds of such 
property and “pay and apply the net in- 


terest and income and rents, isgues and | 


profits to the use of the grantor” for 
and during her life. 


Supplemental Deed 
Execueted After Marriage 


: Said deed also contained the follow- 
ing provisions: 

Qnd _also to pay and Apply sto the use of 
the said party of the first part, from time 
to time so much of the principal of the 
proceeds arising from the sale of the real 

or personal estate hereby granted, & they 

the said parties of the second part shall 
deem Proper, and upon and after the death 
of the said party of the first part to pay 
and divide the said real and personal estate 
or the proceeds thereof, to and among such 
persom, Or persons, or bodies corporate, and 
in such relative shares, estates or pro- 
portioms as she the said party of the first 
part shall by her last will and testament 
or instrument in writing im the nature of 
a last will gid testament designate and 
appoint. And in default of any lawful 
designation or appointmemt by the said 
party of the first part, then to pay and 
divide the said real and -personal estate, 
or the proceeds thereof amrong such person 
,or persons as under the laws of the State 
of New ‘York shall then be.the heirs at law 
of the said party of the first part, and in 
the same estates, shares 1 proportions, 
such heirs at law would be titled thereto, 
if the 
in the State of New York, and the said 
party of the first part had died intestate, 
seized amd possessed thereof ir fee simple, 
and not married. 

After the execution of said deed of 
trust Amna Benkard married Percy Hunt 
and after that date was known as Anna 
Benkard Hunt. 

On or about Nov. 18, 1879, Anna 
Benkard Hunt in consideration of the 
sum Gf $50,000 paid to her by the trus- 
tees umder said deed of trust dated July 
51, 1872,. executed and delivered a sup- 
plememtal deed of trust. 

, The supplemental deed was in.words 
is follows: 


New Instrument 
Quoted in Full 


Whereas: By a certain indenture duly 
executed under her hand amd seal and dated 
on July 31, 1872, the party hereto of the 
first part by her thenname of Anna Benkard 
duly granted, bargained amd sold, assigned, 
transferred and set over umto Benjamin H. 
Hutton, Charles G. Landom and Henry R. 
Benkard all and singular her property and 
diate of what kind or mature soeyer ex- 
cepting certain articles O£ personal prop- 
erty retained. by her amd in said deed 
enumerated to be had amd holden by the 
said Benjamin H, Hutton, Charles G, Lan- 
don amd Henry R. Benkard for the term 
of her natural life upom trust neverthe- 
less to pay over to her the net income, 
rents, issues and profits thereof, and upon 
her death to convey, assigom and set over 
and divide the said estate to and among 
such person or persons Of body corporate 
and om such relative shares, estates and 
proportions as she the said party of the 
first part should by her last will and testa- 
ment Or instrument in writimg in the nature 
of a last will and testamemt designate and 
appoimt and 

hereas: The said Benjamin H. Hutton, 
Charles G. Landon and Henry R. Benkard 
have each and every of them signified their 
desire respectively to be relieved from the 
burdems and duties of such trusteeship an 
are each and every one Of them about to 
be relieved from their said duties in the 
mannex provided for in the said deed and 
* about to be superseded in such duties 
by the said Alonzo C, Monson and William 


Same were all real estate, situate | 


certain deed of | 





to pay over and divide the principal of 


or by an iystrument 


tion granted them 


And this indenture further witnesseth: 


That the party of the first part hereby 


reserves to herself the right to vary the 
disposition hereinabove made of the said 
trust estate by her last will and testament 
in the nfture thereof 
hereafter to be executed by her by directing 
that a certain part of such annual income 
shall be paid to her children during the 
life time of her said husband if she shall 
so desire, and also by directing and ap- 
pointing that the said estate upon her said 
husband's death, shall be assigned, trans- 
ferred, conveyed amd set over unto ome or 
more of her children or to their issue to 
the exclusion of other of her children and 
their issue or that such estate be assigqmed, 
transferred, conveyed and ‘set over unto 
said children and to their issue in such 
unequal shares as she may desire and as 
she may hereafter determine. 

And in the event of their being no child 
or children of hers nor issue of a child or 
children living at the time of the death 


of the Motor Vehicle Department. The 
audit which was begun a month ago is 
the first one to be undertaken, Mr. 
Frazier explained. In Virginia, it was 
stated, the entire proceeds of the gaso- 
line tax are wsed for highway purposes. 


North Carolina Increases 
Assessment on Utilities 


| State of North Carolina: 

Raleigh, Sept. 11. 
The property of public service corpora- 
tions doing business in North Carolina 
has been assessed at $364,801,211, an in- 
créase of $19,736,581 ofer the 1929 
figure. The increase in the case of elec- 
tric, street railway and gas companies 
was $14,060,677, and in the case of tele- 
graph and telephone companies, $3,828,- 


of the party of the first part then she re- 089 


serves to herself the ‘absolute right of 
disposing of the said trust estate by her 
last will and testament & instrument in 
the nature thereof to any person or per- 
sons whomscoever as she may desire, and 
she also reserves to herself the right to 
dispose by last will and testament or by 
instrument in the mature thereof of all 
and singilar the said trust estate im the 
event of all her children departing this 
life without issue during the lifetime of 
her said husband, anything herein con- 
tained 'to the contrary in any wise mot- 
withstanding. 

In witness whereof the party of the first 
Part hath hereunto set her hand and seal 
the day and year first above written. 

(Seal) ANNA BENKARD HUNT. 

Sealed and delivered in the presence of 
William E, Rudischhauser, 


Court Decree Shows 


Reservations irz Deed 


An action was brought in the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York in and 
for the County of New York entitled 
**Charles G. Landon, plaintiff, against 
Anna Benkard Hunt and others, defend- 
ants,” in which a decree was entered on 
Nov. 26, 1879, settling the acounts of 
the resigning truStees under the deed of 
trust dated July 31, 1872, and confirming 


the appointment of the trustees appoimted | 


in the supplemental trust deed dated Nov. 
18, 1879. Said decree or adjudged 
and decreed that, pursuant to the dis- 
cretion granted them in the deed of trust 
dated July 31, 1872, and confirming the 
appointment of the trustees appointed in 
the supplemental trust deed dated Nov. 
18, 1879. Said decree further adjudged 
and decreed that, pursuant to the discre- 


dated July 31, 1872, the trustees should 
Pay to said Anma Benkard Hunt the 
sum of $50,000 as set forth in the > sup- 
Plemental deed of trust dated Nov. 18, 
1879, The decree also contained among 
others the followimg paragraph: 

“And it is hereby ordered, adjudged, 
decreed and declared, that the ppwer to 
the defendant Amna Benkard Hunt re- 
served by the said trust deed of appoint- 
ing and directing@ the manner in which 
Said trust estate should be paid over 
and divided at hex_death, has been duly 
and effectually exercsed and exhausted 
by her execution as aforesaid of a cer- 
tain indenturegof deed under her hand 
and seal, date@ Nov. 18, 1879, to which 
said indenture she is the party of the 
first part, and the>said Alonzo C. Monson 
and William Jay as trustees as afore- 
said are parties of the second part, and 
whereby she appoints and directs in sub- 
stance that the ‘said two last named 
trustees or their successors shall hold 
the said estate during the lifetime of 
her husband the defendant Percy Hunt, 
if he shall survive her, and shall pay 
him the income thereof or such part of 
Said imcome as she may by her will di- 
rect to be paid to him, and upom his 
death, or her death as the case may be, 
that they shall Givide the princifBal of 
said estate equally among her children, 
and the issue of such of them 4s shall 
have died before that time per stirpes or 


Said estate to amd among her children 
ane¢étheir issue, im such shares and pro- 
Portons as she may by her will direct, all 
of which by reference to said origrinal 
deed or to the record thereof, whem the 
same shall have been recorded more 
fully and at large appear.” 


Provisions of Will 
Are Referred To 

The decedent’s last will and testament 
was dated Sept. 28, 1911, and the codicil 
thereto was dated May 10, 1925. 
said last will and testament dated Sept. 
28, 1911, contaimed paragraphs as fol- 
lows: 

Under and by virture of the pwer which 


in the deed of trust! 


The! 


According to Chairman Maxwell of the 
State Tax Commission the increases were 
due, not only to an increase in the phys- 
“cal holdings of the companies, but also 
to a change in the method of valuation, 
greater weight being given to the value 
of outstanding stocks and bonds. 


County Ruling on Taxes 
To Be Tested in Nebraska 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Sept. 11. 

The action of the Douglas County 
board in exempting the property of cer- 
tain fraternal societies'and other.similar 
organizations from taxatioifis to be 
tested in the courts, the State Board of 
Assessment and Taxation having directed 
Tax Commissioner Harry W. Scott to 
file an appeal with the Douglas County 
| District Court. 

The total valuation of the property ex- 
empted by the Board is-$1,320,970, Com- 
missioner Scott said. Similar property is 
| Beng, axed elsewhere in the State, he de- 
clared, 


Lower Tax in Indiana 


Declared Impossible 





State Officials Attempt to Keep 
Present Rate 


' 
% State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Sept. 11. 


Decreased valuations and. .increased 
mortgage exemptions preclude any possi- 
bility of a decrease in the present State 
tax rate of 29 cents, according to in- 
formation made available at the State 
jcapitol. Every effort will be made to 
keep the rate at its present level, Secre- 
tary L. S. Bowman ofthe State Board 
of Tax Commissioners and State Auditor 
A. N. Bobbitt declared. 

Last year the mortgage exemptions 
totaled $196,000,000 and Marion County 
alone has reported an increase of $3,- 
000,000 in such exemptions, according to 
Secretary Bowman, 

The present 29-cent, levy is made up 
as follows: 16.25 cents for the general 
fund, 7 cents for the common school fund, 
2 cents for teachers’ retirement, 2 cents 
educational improvement, .6 cents World 
War memorial, 25 cents agriculture 
board, 2 cents Dunes State park, 2 cents 
forestry and 2 cents for the library build- 


about 9 cemts goes to the four State 
institutions of higher education, it was 
explained. ‘This makes the total school 
expenditures (including common school, 
teachers’ retirement and educational im- 
provement) amount to about 20 cents of 
the 29 cents rate. 


I have, pursuant to the terms of a certain 
agreement made in contemplation of mar- 
riage, and under Which an estate is held 
and managed by the aforesaid William*Jay 
and Egerton LL. Winthrop Jr., as’ trustees, 
I hereby give and appoint the sum of Twen- 
ty-five Thousand Dollars ($25,000) to my 
son, Rupert Herbert Hunt. 

All the rest, residue, and remainder of 
my property and estate, both real and 
personal of every kind and nature whatso- 
ever, and wheresoever situated, including 
all the property and estate over which I 
have a power of appointment as aforesaid 
or otherwise, I do give, devise, bequeath 
and appoint to two of my three children 


Two-thirds (2-3) thereof tf my daughter, 
Lillian Catherine Hunt, absolutely and for- 


[Continued on Page ll, Column  2.] 





ing. 
Of the general levy fund of 16.25 cents, 


in the following proportions, that is to say: | 


ering wool, entered while the Emergency 
Tariff Act of 1921 was in force. Thi 


changes the procedure. 

Judge Brown, in a dissenting opinion, 
sustains the protest of the Philadelphia 
importers that the wool in question was 
only dutiable at 30 cents per pound under 
el ge 18 of the Emergency Tariff 


pound under said paragraph. 


Protest 
968577-66130.) ' ) ra 
' 


On Taxes Announced 


State Body May Hold Exclusive 
Power to Value Property 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Sept. 11. 

| The Legislature of Oklahoma may dele- 
gate to a State Tax Commission the ex- 
clusive power to value property for pur- 
poses of taxation, except im the case of 
railroads and public service corporations, 
the Attorney General, J. Berry King, has 
advised Governor Holloway. A ruling on 
this point was requested by the Gover- 
jnor's commission now investigating the 
|tax situation, the opinion explained. 

| The legislature is empowered to levy 
|& severance tax or gross production tax 
in addition to ad valorem tax, and may 
subject mineral producing companies to 
|@ gross production or severance tax even 
though such companies pay a State in- 
come tax, the opinion held. The gross 
revenue tax law (chapter 84, secs. 9810, 
| 9811, C. O. S. 1921) is no longer opera- 
tive for the reason that_it was declared 
unconstitutional in a case entitled Coma- 
|nache Light & Power Co. v. Nix, 156 Pac. 
| 293, 'the Attorney General explained. 

| “If the legislature should abolish the 
money and credits tax and the mortgage 
registration tax, would it be possible to 
jtax State and national banks on their 
jnet income, provided the other competing 
|business were taxed on the net income 
in the same rate?” the Commission 
|asked. That question should be answered 
in the affirmative, the opinion ruled, ex- 
|plaining the limitations upon the taxa- 
tion of national banks imposed by sec- 
tion 5219 of the RevisedgStatutes, 





|Acquiescences Announced 
In Decisions on Tax Cases 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
announces his acquiescence in decisions 
of the Board of Tax Appeals, the titles, 
|docket numbers and citations of which 
follow: 
| Anglo California Trust Co., trustee, 19247, 
118-468. 

Biloxi 
| 18-733. 
| Conrad & Co., Inc., 10042, 18293 and 19583 

13-1332. 

Foster, Ed, 22754, 19-958. 

Foster, Seffie, 22753, 19-958. 

Harris, Carl C., 33872, 19-895. 

Lucas, M., 12068, 13-642. 

Lupton, J, T., 31855, 19-166. 

Mackie, Josephine, 20936, 19-325. 

Marquese, Jack, 34364, 18-597, 

McCreery, Walter A. estate of, 
18-468. 

*Moore, Tom (Fayette T.), 18273, 19-140. 

Peabody Coal Co.,, 19256, 18-1081. 

tPerry, Mary R., 42492. 
| Rockwell Manufacturing Co., 29672, 19- 
loll. 

Smith Jr., Mark, \20942, 19-325, 

iSpencer, Mary R., 25255. 

Starks, Nils 0O., estate of, 20933, 19-825, 

Starks, Sanford P., 20934, 19-325. 

Starks; Sanford P., administrator, 20933, 
19-325. 

Steinle, Clinton R., 20941, 19-325. 

Steinle, George A., 20939, 19-325. 

Steinle, Joseph A., administrator, 20932, 


19-325. 
Steinle, Joseph E., estate of, 20932, 19-325. 

Steinle, Katherine, 20938, 19-325, 

Steinfe, William, 20937, 19-325. 

Taylor, Louis R., 20940, 19-325. 

Wiedenbeck, Emile T., 20935, 19-325, 

The Commissioner does not acquiesce in 
the following decisions of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals: 

Bailey, B. P., 33724, 18-105. 

Bailey, Mrs. B. P., 33725, 18-105. 

Liberty National Co., 22372, 18-510. 

tMoore, Tom (Fayette T.), SSg7H, 10-10, 

*Acquiescence relates to deduction of ex- 
penditures for architect’s services in 1920 
and 1921. 

‘The volume anf page citation of this 
case, which ghas not yet been reported, will 
be,supplied in a later bulletin, 

tNonacquiescence relates to-issue 
volving gifts and sale of certain stock. 


Packing & Trading Co., 17216, 
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ct of 1921, rather than at 45 cents per | Cameron, Malcolm. 


Silehecgei ss ies, Sade | 
Oklahoma Rulings | 


N.. Y¥., The Camp fire outfitting 
~ 30-19402 


s rule | , ie a, Sia 
stands, the court states, until Congress | PAs Walter. Twainiana notes from the 


annotations of Walter Bliss, edited with 
an introduction by Frances M. Edwards. 
24 p. Hartford, Conn., The Hobby shop, 
g 30-19418 
Applied bac- 
6th ed. rev. and 


1930. 

Bolduan, Charles Frederick. 
teriology for nurses. 
enl. 251 p., illus. 
co., 1930. 30-18851 

ylinide, (The fauna of B 

cluding Ceylon and Burr 

London, Taylor and_ Francis, 1930. 

* 30-19416 

Cauwenberg, Winfred Joseph. Methyl iso- 
propyl indigoid dyes from cymene. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia university, 
1930.) 43 p. N. Y., 1930. 30-19407 

Crathorne, Arthur Robert. Trigonometry, 


Phil., W. B. Saunders | 


. Coleoptera. Staph- | 





the whole kinde of stones & mettals: next 
of plants, as of herbes, trees and shrubs, 
lastly of brute beastes, foules, fishes, 
creeping wormes, and serpents, and that 
alphabetically: so that a table shall not 
neede. Reprinted from the edition of 
1567, with an introduction by W. H. 
Davies. 183 p. London, The Hesperides 
press, 1930. 30-18854 
Newark, N. J. Free public library. Busi- 
ness br@&ch. 500 business magazines 
classified by subject. This list is com- 
piled by the staff of the Business branch 
under the direction of John Cotton Dana. 
32 p. Newark, N. J., Business branch of 
the Public library, 1929. 30-19422 
Peters, Joseph William. 
of poigts under inversion. 
D.)—Johns Hopkins university, 


(Thesis (Ph. 
1928. 


“Reprinted from the American journal of 





19247, }. 





Invariants of sets| Spurr, Henry Vose. 


Kansas, C. H. Benson, Secretary, Topeka, 
1929. 


mathematics, vol. li, umber 4.”) p. 599- 
611. Baltimore, 1929. -18860 * 
Reisnef, Edward Hartman. The é¢volution 
of the common school. 590 p., illus. N. 
Y., The Macmillan co., 1930. 3830-18846 
Schoonmaker, Hazel Edith. Non-monoidal 
involutions having a congruence of in- 
variant conics. (Thesis (Ph. D.—Cornell 
university, 1927. “Reprinted from the 
American journal of mathematics, vol. li, 
number 3.”) p. 489-464. Baltimore, 1929, 
30-18859 

Wind bracing; the im- 
portance of rigidity in high towers. Ist 
ed. 132 p. illus. N. Y., MéeGraw-Hill 
book co., 1930. 30-19398 


OnE will away 
3 stand out / 



































| jalized Auto 
Service Termed | 


"Need at Airports 


Talifornia Railroad Commis- 
» sion Finds 









PAR OISA) 
se: Public Utilities 


Ordinary) 


‘Any Irresponsible 





Hartford, Conn., Sept. 11.—‘“Unhealthy | 


* : | competigion” in the acquisition field of | 
Travel Fails to Fill De- the ie insurance business presents a! 


| 


mands of Air Passengers| with alarm by company officials and in- | 





. State of California: 
\ Sacramento, Sept. 11. 


‘Airplane passengers demand.a special- 


ized type of public transportation service | 


to. and from landing fields, it was stated 
in a recent order of the California Rail- 
road Commission. 


condition “which may well be viewed | 


| surance commissioners,” it was asserted|counsel of the various 


|in the report of a special committee of 
; the National Convention of Insurance 
| Commissioners. The committee was ap- | 
|pointed at the 1929 convention in To-' 
ronto, 

The fidelity and surety business, the 
report said, appears to be subject to the 
| greatest disturbance at the present time | 


An application was filed by Joe Fer-| ing the fact that “the: destructive com- 
rant for authority to establish service as) petition of 1929” resulted in an under- | 
a common carrier for the transportation| Writing loss in the previously highly | 


of passengers and their baggage between! 
four locations in Los .Angeles and the| 
airports in Glendale and Alhambra, using | 
automobiles and charging a fare of 
cents or $1, according to the point of 
origin. ees 
Protests were made by the Original| 

Stage Lines, Motor Transit Company and | 
Pacific Electric Railway Company, all of | 
whom contended that they offered trans- 
portation service sufficient and satisfac- | 
tory to meet the public demand. 

- “Applicant proposes,” the Commission 
said, “to arrange his schedules so that 
they will correspond with the arrival and | 
departure of airplanes, which of neces- 
sity are somewhat irregular. The service 
*is to be limited to passengers of Western | 
Air Express and Transcontinental Air 
Transport, wing either the Glendale or 
Alhambra airport, and is not to include 
any intermediate service. 

Irregular Schedule Service 


“In the event of forced landings at 
certain ‘designated fields, applicant pro- 
poses to keep in touch with airplane offi- 
cials and meet all airplanes arriving on| 
such schedules. 

“Officials of both Western Air Express | 
and Transcontinental Air Transport tes- 
tified that the service proposed was es- 
sentia] to the adequate ground transpor- 
tation of their passengers and that by 
far the larger percentage of such pas- 
sengers preferred a specialized service | 
of 'this.type to the ordinary methods of 
traveling to and from the landing field. 

* “Pacific Electric Railway Company 

operates an electric car service from the 
downtown section of Los Angeles to! 
Glendale, making 10 stops en route and 
transferring to buses such passengers as 
desire to reach the airport. The wait 
for a bus would be anywhere from 20 to 
50 minutes. 

“Original Stage Lines offer service on 
their regular schedules, their buses dis- 
charging passengers at a point two- 
tenths of a mile from the airport depot 
at Glendale. They had attempted to 
make some, arrangement with Trans- 
continental Air Transport involving thé 
carrying of passengers under a guar- 
antee, but such negotiations failed. 

Need of New Service Seen 

“Motor Transit Company operates a 
10-minute bus service to Alhambra air- 
port and had offered to render a service 
on a, leased car' basis with a guarantee | 
of $30 per day for each car so leased. ; 

“Tt is clear from the testimony herein: 
that airplane passengers prefer not to 
use regular bus or street car service in| 
traveling between the landing field and 
their ultimate destination. * * * 

“We do not deem it necessary to make 
any further reference to the testimony. | 
Suffice it to say that the evidence points | 
to a desire on the part of airplane pas- 
sengers for a specialized type of public 
transportation such as applicant offers. 

“Travel by airplane is undertaken as 
a means of saving time, and the time- 
saving element necessarily enters into 
the ground transportation incidental to 
such travel. We do not believe the serv-| 
ice’ offered by protestants herein is of 
a type demanded or desired by airplane 
passengers, and the record clearly shows 
that they will not avail themselves of 
such service when it is offered, even 
though the fares are substantially lower. 

“Applicant proposes a service which 
is comfortable, convenient, expeditious 
and flexible. Travel by airplane, includ- | 
ing ground transportation incidental 
thereto, is still in a development stage 
and we believe it should be encouraged | 
whenever possible, especially when, as| 
here, a service is offered in connction| 
therewith which is superior fn every | 
way to that offered by protesting car- | 
Yiers, * * * 

“The testimony “in this proceeding 
clearly indicates that public convenience 
and necessity require the service here 
proposed and the application should be 
granted.” 


Applications Filed 


For Radio Licenses 


Renewal of Television Experi- 
mental Permit Sought 


Radio Pictures, Inc., of Long Island 
City, N. Y., has filed with the Federal | 
Radio Commission an application for | 
newal of its experimental television | 

' broadcasting license. The Commission | 
has just announced receipt of this and | 
other applications, affecting both broad- 
casting and communications, as follows: 

Broadcasting applications received: 

WCDA, Italian Educational Broadcasting 
Company, Cliffside, .N. J., modification of 
license to change hours of operation from 
sharing with WKBQ, WMSG and WBNY 
to unlimited on 1,350 ke. 

WRAX, Berachah Church, Inc., 1608 West 
Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., re- 

uest for authority to voluntarily assign 
license to WRAX Broadcasting Co. 

KRMD, Robert M. Dean, 504 Wall Street, 
Shreveport, La., license. to cover construc- 
tion permit issued Aug. 15, 1930, to move 
studio and transmitter to 1445 
Street, Shreveport, La. 

KGFI, Eagle Broadcasting Company, 
Corpus Christi, Tex., license to cover con- 
struction permit issued Apr. 2, 1930, to in- 
stall new equipment and increase power 
from 100 w to 250 w. day and 100 w. night 
on 1,500 ke. : 

WLBC, Donalde A. Burton, 2224 South 
Jefferson Street, Muncie, Ind., construction 
popes to install new equipment, change 
requency from 1,310 ke. to 1,420 ke., in- 
crease power from 50 w. to 125 w. day 
and 100 w. night, and change hours from 
sharing with WJAK to unlimited. 

Applications received (other than broad- 


casting): WPDE, Police Department, Louisville, 
W2XCZ, National Broadcasting Co., Inc.,| Ky., license to eover construction permit 
ortable, New York, renewal of special|for 2,440 ke., 200 w.; limited commercial 
icense for 2,392 ke., 7.6 w. To be used | police service. 

for special pick up program. W2XAB, R. C. A. Victor Co., Camden, 


W2XR, Radio Pictures, Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y., renewal of television license for 
2.100 to 2,200 ke, and 2,850 to 2,950 ke., 
500 w., W2KAR, renewal--of -experimental 


Claiborne | 


profitable business “may act to curb the 
reckless conduct of some irresponsible 
officials.” 


The report concludes with the follow- 
ing final conclusion: ’ 

“Unless the companies representing 
the business described take steps to rem- 
edy what has been criticized, we feel that 
supervising officials will be met with a 
demand from the public that legislation 
be enacted to cure existing evils, which 
emergency would, in our judgment, be 


| deplorable.” 


The conclusions and recommendatifns | 


; of the committe as to the fire insurance | 
| business follow in full text: | 


Unhealthy Competition Given | 
As Cause of Higher Expense 


As a result of its investigations this 
Committee is convinced that the trend of 
expense in the fire insurance business, 
largely attributable in its opinion to un- 
healthy competition in the acquisition 


| field, presents a condition which may 


well be viewed with alarm by company 

officials and insurance commissioners, 
While it is true that favorable loss 

ratios in general have within the past 


'few years protected companies against 


underwriting loss, it must be recognized 
that, to the extent that the increased 
expense ratios represent unnecessary 
cost, whether in connection with un- 
principled competition or otherwise, 
companies are prevented from affording 
the public the full benefit of rate reduc- 


| tions that would otherwise be available 


without in any way impairing surplus 
and reserve accumulations necessary to 
fortify companies against conflagrations 
or other catastrophes. 

It is the opiion of this committee that 
much of the increased cost results from 
the appointment of unnecessary and un- 
qualified agents, and the payment of 
commissions to many agents beyond the 
fair value of the services performed by 
them. This condition has the effect of 
imposing upon the companies’ burdens 
that should be borne by their agents, 
and impels the qualified, responsible and 
service-giving agent to demand and seek 
greater compensation to offset the in- 
roads made in business that would other- 
wise have normally been placed through 
him and made it unnecessary for him to 
seek such increases. 


Increase in New Companies 


Also Complicates Business 


A further cause for the increased cost 
in connection with the acquisition of 
business has been the great increase in 


| the number of companies and their cap- 


italization within recent years. In the 
case of the older companies with in- 
creased Capitalization, it was natural 
that an attempt be made to maintain at 
least the same relative proportion be- 
tween premium income and capitalization 
as had previously existed. In the case 
of the new companies, it was apparently 
felt that some inducement should be of- 
fered in the form of commissions andj; 
allowances to influence business to flow 
into their offices. 


It would appear that if present events 


‘are permitted to continue their natural 


course the public will be required to pay 
for the indemnity furnished a_ cost 
greater than_the value thereof, or in the 
event that the authorities vested with 
the power to regulate rates refuse to 
recognize expense loadings predicated 
upon what are apparently unsound busi- 
ness methods, it is apparent that many 
insurance companies. will face financial 
loss unless conditions are corrected, 

The following are recommendations 
which the Committee urges the conven- 


}tion to adopt as an expression of its 


views, with particular reference to the 
fire insurance business: 

1. That the insurance companies be 
urged to correlate the activities of the 
various underwriters’ associations under 
a single national associatioy. 

2. That the companies continue to en- 
deavor, with the counsel and support of 
this convention, to secure greater stand- 
ardization of commission scales and the 
affiliation with the underwriters’ associa- 
tions of all important companies. 





Death Rate in 77 Cities 
Under That of Last Year 


Telegraphic returns from 77 cities with 
a total population of 34,000,000 for the 
week ended Aug. 30 indicate a mortality 
rate of 10.3 as against a rate of 10.4 for 
the corresponding week of last year. The 
highest rate (18.4) appears for Denver, 
Colo., and the lowest (4.5) for Fort 
Worth, Tex. The highest infant mortality 
|rate (136) appears for Denver, Colo., and 
|the lowest for Lowell, Mass., New Bed- 
|ford, Mass., Spokane, Wash., and Ta- 
|coma, Wash., ~which reported no infant 
| mortality. 

The annual rate for 77 cities is 12.3 
| for the 35 weeks of 1930, as against a 
| rate of 13.1 for the corresponding weeks 
of 1929. 

The rates published in this summary 
are based upon mid-year population es- 
timates derived from the 1930 census. 
Cities whose population was found to be 
less than was indicated by estimates 
| heretofore used will therefore appear as 
| having a higher death rate than usual, 
even though there may have been no 
material increase in the actual number 
| of deaths. 

(Issued by Bureau of the Census.) 
at 
license for 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 
8,650, 12,850, 17,300 ke., 500 w. 


|N. J. modification of construction permit 
|for change in frequencies to 17,300, 25,700, 
34,600, 51,400, 60,000, 400,000 ke.; experi- 
mental service, 
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Costs in Selling Fire Insurance 
Discussed at National Meeting 





Undue Competition in Acquiring New Business Said to: Be} <cnabic and mroper adiustncnte wtecaten 
Cause of Increasing Expense and Curbing of 
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Public Health. 
Gas Well Drilling in Mississippi 
Said to Indicate Oil Possibilities 


‘ 





~ 


\° Radia ise 


rected to ‘the ‘fact ‘thatthe ‘root: of: the 
excess. commission. evil, ‘both for lines 
of business and particular territories,. is 
frequently: found in the existence: of .an 
improper rate level.. The companies, and 
the smembers of this convention may find 
on. occasion that\,it is necessary ‘and | 
desirable to attack. the root.of the, ex- | 
cess commission evil by: advocating rea- 





State Geologist Asserts Presence of Heavy Hydrocarbons 
Suggests Nearby Presence of Oil, Although 
None Is Now Produced 


The, recognition by insurance commis- 
mene ane with authority in the mat- 
ials ‘ ter of fire insurance rates:.of the prin- 
Offic Is Urged ciple that commissions represent a vital | 
| element in. the rate structure and that 


3. That commission scales country-{ where excessive commissions are being | State of Mississippi: Jackson, Sept. 11. * 
wide, both for so-called ordinary and ex- pajd the-expense ratios are seriously af-| Although no live oil has been produced | are not sure that we have exact figures 
| 





\ ! | fected, should result in the) commission | jn any of.the wells drilled in Mississippi iio wells in the 
pow re ne: aveigee? by the Maret | problem being approached from ‘the | the arenes of hehyy, Spdrotertiea coe: Siterent eat Cae eeu ; 
writers’ associations with the advice and! standpoint of rate adequacy. in. so far| pests th bability of oil SSug-) differ parts ; . 

agents’ and|as such companies. are concerned. regres artes ‘ed be he ] arene to; There are approximately 45 wells now 

brokers’ associations and the various'in-| 5. “This Committee urges the com- | gist “TRLEAN Lowe Ce Geolo:) drilling and recently ae eee mie 
surance commissioners, with a view of | panies:and the insurance commissioners, Thi t " SSC. th |sissippi. Most of these are in : = 
attacking the source’of existing abuses |in so far as it is within their power, to "howe wells » within, the Jackson | within a few. miles of Jackson, abou = 
and securing greater standardization on! take steps toward the.elimination of un- 0006 Seite “fast producing about 250,-/dozen being scattered dyer, other- parts 
the basis of a commission program.that} necessary and unqualified agents and beg rie 2 ie eet of natural gas daily. | of the State. , 
is not only fair to the public, the agents | brokers. RL Ine Rely are Lowe’s statement follows; ‘Thirteen have been brought in as 
and brokers and the companies, but also 6. Gompanies are urged to establish |!" full text: |gassers since Feb. 1-of this year, all 
is more enforceable. a reasonable differential of commissions| Mississippi has no law requiring drill-| within the Jackson. area, their produc- 





. AurHorizep. STATEMENTS -ONLY.-ARF 
PustisHen WitHout COMMENT BY T 


Insurance . 


4. The attentiogof the companies and/ between policy-writing. and nonpolicy-|ers to file with the State Geological Sur-|tion aggregating about 250,000,000 cubic miles c 
ivey a record of their drillings, hence we;feet per day. The gas is encountered in| pecting wou 


the members of this: convention is di- 


| writing agents. 


PresenrEeD. HEREIN, BEING 
He |UniTep States, DAILY 
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|License for Power Project 
| 


In Texas Is Requested’ 


| The Central Powér & Light Co., of San 
Antonio, Tex., has applied to the Federal 
Power Commission for a license for a 
3,000-Lorsepower project on the Guada- 
lupe River, in Victoria and DeWitt coun- 
ties, Texas. 

The Montana Power Co. of Butte, has 
applied for a license for a transmission 
line about eight miles long in Cascade 
County, Montana, and partly within Jef- 
iferson National Forest. 

SRR RRA LALLA ALLA LALLA 
la porous white chalk of lower Midway: or 
upper Cretaceous age, at depths of ap- 
proximately 2,450 feet. With precau- 
| tions, this gas flows free of salt water. 

As yet no live o'. has been produced 
| by any of these wells, but the presence of 
|heavy hydrocarbons in the gas suggests 
the probability of oil occurrence in ter- 
ritory adjacent to the gas field. Wher- 
‘ever the subsurface formations—espec- 
lially the basal Tertiary or Cretaceous— 
| chow \adequate foldings within 25 or 30 
* the center of the gas field, pros- 
ld be justified. 








THERE’S always some favored one with a charm -that’s.all: her own... . 
And everywhere in the modern scene you'll see happy smokers breaking 


out fresh, fragrant packs: of Camels. ...a natural choice too! 

For the mildness of Camels is a charm that’s all its own...anataral 
mildness that’s a quality of choicest tobaccos. Don’t confuse this fresh, 
fragrant mildness with the flatness or insipidness of “over-treated” 
tobacco. There’s a delightful natural fragrance to:Camels, too, ‘a 
“bouquet” as distinctive as the fragrance of oriental flowers. 


Here’s to the delightful things of life! Have a‘Camel! . 


CAMELS 





“EASY TO LISTEN TO”—CAMEL PLEASURE Hour 


Wednesday evenings on N. B. C. network, WJZ and *‘ 


associated stations, Consult | 


your local radio time table. 








© 1930, R. J. Reynolds 


Tobacco Co., Winston-Selem, N. CG 
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Aviation | 


Postal Service 


Rehearing Asked |Postmaster General Advocates |Trade Decrease | 
In MissouriRoad / Increased Rates on Letter Mail| Reduces Traffic 


Unification Case 


Petition Filed With L C. C.| 


By M.-K.-T. Railway Seeks 


Reconsideration of Plans! 


To Unify 22 Lines 


Reconsideration of the Missouri Pacific! 


Railroad’s plans to unify approximately 
22 of its subsidiary lines was sought 
by the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad 
in a petition just filed with-the Interstate 
Commerce Commission (Finance Docket 
No. 7470). : 4 

The “Katy” asked for reconsideration 
of the Missouri Pacific’s application, or 
a rehearing thereon, in so far as it in- 
volves the issue“of the maintenance and 
preservation of existing routes and chan- 
nels of trade and commerce. 

The Commission recently issued its re- 
port in the matter, granting approval _on 
the condition that the-Missouri Pacific 


le a new or amended application to ac-; 


ually consolidate the lines in question 
with its system, rather than acquire con- 
trol of them through lease as proposed 
in the application. A final order was 
withheld pending acquiescence with this 
condition. . 

The subsidiary lines are now owned 
by the Mopac, through stock control, but 
it was proposed to knit 
closely together, and with the parent 
company by means of long term leases. 

“The Commission erred,” said the pe- 
tition, “in assuming that interveners 
(the M-K-T) sought_a rigid ‘requirement 
that applicant ‘maintain indefinitely. all 
the through routes which it had with 
the lines of intervening carriers, 
whereas interveners merely sought the 
preservation of such routes until other- 
wise ordered by the Commission after 
a showing by applicant-that any such 
routes were Bol in the public interest. 


Commission Erred, Is Claim 


“The Commission erred in failing to 
find that the public interest requires that 
a condition be attached to any authority 
granted applicant requiring the mainte- 
nance of existing routes with these inter- 
veners unless and until the Commission 
finds the public interest permits the clos- 
ing. of ‘such routes,” the petition con- 
tinued. 

In this connection it was charged that 
the finding of the Commission with re- 
spect to the preservation of existing 
routes~and channels is contrary to the 
spirit of the Transportation Act and the 
policy of Congress as expressed. therein. 

“These interveners,” it was empha- 
sized, “did not and do not seek a re- 
quirement that the applicant shall main- 
tain indefinitely or during the entire 
period of the lease all of the existing 
through routes which applicant or its 
subsidiaries now have with the lines of 
these interveners. On the contrary, all 
that was or is sought in the public in- 
terest is a condition to the effect that 
the existing routes shall be maintained 
and preserved until further order of the 
Coiifmission. 

“It is perfectly obvious that the at- 
tachment of a condition requiring the 
maintenance of existing routes until the 
further order of the Commission wouid 
not result in an unduly rigid or inflexibie 
system of routing and would not unduly 
Hamper or restrict applicant in the fu- 

Fiure conduct of its business. On the 
other hand, such a condition would in- 
sure to applicant’s. connections and to 
the public the maintenance of many long 
established and desirable routes which 
the Commission apparently would have 
no power to maintain if the authority 
herein sought is granted to the appli- 

y. cant unconditionally. 


May Cancel Routes 

“If the Commission persists in its fail- 
ure and refusak to attach such a con- 
dition to any authority granted herein, 
applicant will claim the right under the 
provisions of paragraph 4 of section 15 
of the Interstate Commerce Act to can- 
cel every route in existence today in 
connection with the lines of your inter- 
veners where such routes do not give 
to applicant and its subsidiaries their 
long haul. 

“As repeatedly stated throughout. 
these proceedings, applicant and its sub- 
sidi: ‘ies have been exceedingly active in 
the past in closing routes in connection 
with your intérveners, and the testimony 

~ of Witness Atkins shows that numerous 
routes formerly in effect between these 
interveners and the applieant or its sub- 
sidiaries have been eanceled since ap- 
plicant acquired control of various sub- 
sidiaries, and- interveners have suffered 
a very substantial loss as a result of 
the closing of said routes.” 
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Experienced Drivers 


Asked to Aid Novices 


New Jersey Road Commissioner 
Suggests Cooperation 


[Gentinued from Page 1.] 
were a bit timorous and sensitive to the 
torists who sounded their horns when 
i‘ engine stopped and traffic piled up 
behind your car. 

They may be experiences that pref- 
erably might be forgotten, but it is well 
to keep a few of them in mind the next 
time you meet one of those newer drivers 
who are doing the very same things to- 
day. There are many ways in which 
one can be helpful in. assisting the tyro 
to become the experienced veteran, and 
there is no better way than to give him 
a “break” while driving in traffic seems 
so very complex. 

One ease in point comes to mind. Not 
so.very long ago I was driving on one 
of New Jersey’s main highways. A 
woman was at the wheel of the car ahead 
of me, and as another machine “cut in” 
ahead the whole line was brought to a 
sudden halt. She stalled her motor and 
several drivers in the procession imme- 
diately sounded and snarled their horns. 

Being new at the game, she did what 
anyone in the same position would do— 
found it hard to think as quickly as the 
situation demanded. But she got started 
and it occurred to me then that this was 
a good way to discourage a new driver. 

There are thousands of persons on our 
highways each year who are learning to 
drive. Last year the number of new li- 
censes issued in New Jersey was 129,164, 
a sjzeable additién to the vast motoring 
clan. However, it is not a case of just 

pe so many drivers each year. It 
is" notordom’s task to assimilate this new 


\ 


them more | 


Mr. Brown/Says Congress Will Be Asked to Add Half Cent 
Per Ounce to Wipe Out Department’s 


Annual Deficit 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


which Congress saw fit to require the 


Post Office Department to inaugurate 
and supervise. 

There is, of course, no objection ‘to 
the placing upon the Post Office De- 
partment the responsibility of carrying 
on activities which are essentialy non- 
postal if Congress in its wisdom sees 
fit to do so. The point-I am making is 
that these nonpostal services performed 
for the benefit of the public generally 
should not be charged against postal 
revenues, but should be chafged to and 
paid from the general revenue funds of 
the Government. From 1852 to the pres- 
ent time there have been but eight years 
in,which the postal revenues ‘have ex- 
ceeded the expenditures, a considerable 
portion of which time being in the pe- 
riod 6f the World War when emergency 
postal rates weré@ in effegt. 

For the fiscal year 1028 the audited 
excess of expenditures over postal re- 
ceipts was $32,000,000; for the fiscal year 
1929 it was $85,000,000. Deducting from 
this sum $35,000,000 which was expended 
at the direction of Congress for non- 
postal services and services for which no 
compensation was received, leaves a 
strictly postal deficit of approximately 
$50,000,000, which was made good by 
| taxpayers generally without regard to 
the extent to which they used postal fa- 
cilities or indeed whether they used them 
at all. : f 

As I have repeatedly stated, the busi- 
‘ness of the Post Office “ee ome shows 
it to be a @ublic utility. Like any other 
public utility, it should conduct its oper- 
ations without financial loss, that is to 
say, its rates of postage to the public 
should be adjusted so as to provide an 
income sufficient in the aggregate to pay 
the cost of all of its-services. 

As far as we can properly;-we are cut- 
ting down operating costs. We are in- 
troducing labor-saving machinery and 
eliminating unnecessary operations and 
personnel, but the progress which can 
be made toward wiping out the postal 
deficit by cutting operating costs is defi- 
nitely limited. Congress fixes the wage 
rates of postal employes; it fixes their 
hours of labor and their leave privileges. 
It provides against the dismissal of em- 
ployes, except in cases of gross miscon- 
duct. Members of Congress view with 
great jealousy such details of operation 
as the consolidation of rural routes for 
| the purpose of reducing the number of 
rural carriers, with the result that the 
Department is not pePmitted to bring 
about these consolidations except as ru- 
ral carriers die or retire. It is obvious, 
therefore, that if the Post Office Depart- 
mént' is to balance its budget and check 
this great annual charge on the general 
treasury, there must be a revision of the 
rate charged postal patrons. 


Rate Structure 
Should Yield Return 


- As I have said, the postal service is a 
public utility precisely as are the rail- 
roads, electric light and power. com- 
; panies, and telephone companies, and 
analogously its rate structure should be 
calculated to yield a gross return that 
will equal the aggregate cost of the sev- 
eral services performed. There is no 
more logic and justification in asking the 
Government to transport private mail for 
less than cost than there would be in 
asking an electric light company to light 
a house, or a telephone £ompany to fur- 
nish long distance service for less than 
cost. 

The difficulty is in determining which 
‘ates should be increased. The postal 
service carries letter mail, nomepagers, 
circular matter, and parce] post all at 
different rates. It gives money order 
service, C. O. D. service and registry serv- 
ice, for which it charges specific fees. 
Obviously, some of these rates and fi 
are inadequate and must be increased 
the service asa whole is to be made self- 
sustaining. 

There are wide and sometimes violent 
| differences of opinion as to which rates 
should be increased. Some say that sec- 
ond-class rates are too low, others say 
that parcel post rates should be in- 
creased. In considering this question it 
must be remembered that the Post Office 
Department, with respect to all of its 
services except the carrying of sealed let- 
ter mail, has the keenest competition. 
The railroads, express companies, truck- 
ing companies, steamships and other 
common carriers compete with it in the 
carrying of magazines, circulars, printed 
advertising matter and merchandise of 
every kind. 
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Horizontal Rate Increase 
W ould Be Detrimental 


The banks, express companies and tele- 
phone companies compete with the De- 
partment in the transportation and trans- 
fer of funds. The savings banks, of 
course, compete with the Department in 
postal savings activities. A horizontal 
increase in all postal rates would unques- 
tionably drive much of our present busi- 
ness out of the mails altogether, leaving 
the postal establishment with substan- 
tially the same organization, the same 
plant facilities, and same overhead, but 
with greatly diminished volume of busi- 
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blood, and to do this they must be started 
right. , 

The nran who is new to the task of 
driving~has it within his power to cor- 
rect many of our traffic evils. The vet- 
eran is apt to become careless. He has 
been “through the mill,” and uninten- 
tionally slips into the habit of feeling 
that there is nothing new under the sun 
in motoring experiences for him. 


The new driver necessarily ‘Yakes a 
different viewpoint. Everything is a 
novel experience and he has the advan- 
tage, even though he may not think of 
it ma that way, of having had to learn 
under more exacting conditions. With 
traffic so much heavier than it was a 
decade ago, with cars given greater 
usage, and people generally more “traf- 
fic conscious,” the man or woman who 
serves an apprenticeship nowadays re- 
ceives intensive training. é 


The best advice to the new driver is 
not to ape the veteran. Emulate his 
good qualities, but don’t take it for 
granted that everything he does is right. 
Mistakes may have become a habit with 
| him, and his disregard of right of way, 
he y intersections and speed limits are 
jv t so many factors in our “traffic prob- 
em. 
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;ness, Such a solution would undoubtedly 
tend rather to increase than to decrease. 
the deficit. * 

| From the experience of public utilities 
which perform mixed or varied @rvices 
has developed a rule for determining 
rates, the soundness of which is gen- 
erally conceded. It is this: That each 

class of serviee should pay the entire 

cost directly attributable to that serv- 
ice; that is to say, the amount which 
would not be expended if that service 
were not rendered; and that in addition 
each class of service should be charged 
with so much of the residual cost, that 
is, the cost which would be incurred 
whether that particular class of service 
were rendered or not, as the traffic will 
bear. Care must be taken, of course, to 
see to it that the application of this 
formula does not result in rates for par- 
ticular classes or particular services 
which would either create a dispropor- 
tiohate demand for some _ services or 
would wholly divert the performance of 
some services to competitors. j 


First Class Mail Given 
Preferential Treatment 


From the outset the rule has obtained 
that first class mail determines not only 
the means of transportation to be used 
but the frequency of dispatch by railway, 
star route, ‘motor vehicle, aircraft and 
carriér services. It is the first class mail 
also which determines the lecation of 
post offices and substations. First class 
mail is given’ preferential treatment} 
throughout the entire postal eStablish- 
ment. At every stage it is handled with 
!the maximum. speed and. security. It 
| bears special privileges and immunities 
of privacy. All other mail matter must 
give way to mail of the first class and 
necessarily all other mail matter re- 
ceives incidental,and deferred treatment. 
|The facilities of the postal service have 
been brought into being basically be- 
| cause of the requirements. for collecting, 
Povo and for delivering the first class 

ail. 





The cost of moving mail matter of 
other classes and of performing special 
services ‘is, therefore, proportionately 
very much less than it would be if it 
were necessary to create particular fa- 
cilities for them. There is ample justi- 
fication for low rates on mail of the sec- 
ond class, third class, and parcel post if 
we accept the principle that these classes 
should be charged only with that portion 
of the aggregate cost of the postal serv- 
ice which results directly from their hav- 
ing been introduced in the mails, plus an 
amount which in the aggregate will not 
operate to drive business to competitors. 
It is a fact that the railroad companies 
in many instances make a lower rate to 
the public generally for transporting th 
commodities which constitute second, 
third and fourth class matter than they 
require the Government to pay them™for 
carrying such matter in the mails. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the Post Office 
Department can carry such commodities 
fonly by making a rate which will be 
j lower than its costs. It will be appreci- 
ated, I am sure, that in weighing any 
proposal for an increase in rates the Post 
Office Department must give considera- 
tion to competitive conditions. It is the 
consensus of expert opinion that but lit- 
tle headway can be made toward balanc- 
ing the post office budget by increasing 
rates on subordinate classes of mail or 
on the special services. 


Problems of Postal 
And Railroad Rate Similar 


The postal rate problem is not essen- 
tially different from the problem of rate 
j|making for rail transportation. Mani- 
festly freight rates are not based directly 
upon the cost of service. They bear a 
much closer relationship to the character 
and value of the commodity and the value 
| of the service to the shipper. 


| Our studies of postal rates and finance 
convince us that the present postage rate 
on first-class mail is too low, taking into 
consideration the value of .the first-class 
mail service to postal patrons. 


_The present rate has been in. effect 
since 1885, except during a brief period 
during the war with Germany, when 
emergency rates were in force. Since 
11916 there has been an increase of 82 
per cent in the second-class rate, an in: 
crease of 21 per cent in the third-class | 
rate, and an average increase of 40 per 
cent in the parcel post rate. But in a} 
period of greatly increased commodity | 
prices and steadily mounting labor and 
service costs the Post Office Department 
has maintained unchanged for 45 years 
the selling price of Rs basic commod- 
j ity—first class mail. 


If we take into account the reduced 
purchasing power of the dollar in the pe- 
riod to which refefence is made, the 
2-cent postage rate of 1885 is equivalent 
to 3% cents at the present time. If we 
take into account the relxtive wage/to 
labor generally, the 2-cent rate. in 1885 
is equivalent to 7 cents at fhe present 
ime. 


Increase in First Class 
Postage Rate Is Justified 


This means that if the postage rates 
had been increased to the average level ; 
of commodities, the first-class rate today 
would be 3% cents an ounce, and if 
postage rates had been increased in the 
same ratio as wages and services, the 
letter rate today would be 7 cents an 
ounce, Compared with conditions ob- 
taiping in 1885, we are getting today 
from three to five times more for our 
postal dollar in the sending of letters 
than for any\other) dollar which wé 
spend. ‘“ 

Thus we are convinced that an in- 
crease’ in the first class postage rate is 
amply justified, both on theoretical and 
practical grounds. An increase of % 
,cent an ounce on sealed letters, to- 
gether with the minor changes con- 
templated in the rest of our rate struc- 
ture, would enable us to wipe out our 
present strictly postal deficit and bal- 
ance our budget for strictly postal ac- 
tivities. This increase will be recom- 
mended to the next Congress. 

If the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment can be persuaded to adhere to 
the rule laid down by the founders of 
our Government that adequate postal | 
revenues must be provided by law be- 
fore additional charges against the serv- | 
ice may be incurred, the postal deficit | 
which is today our most rplexing 
problem will be solved forey 














| mail transportation service “between post 


2 Of Panama Canal 


Governor Burgess Thinks 
Receipts of Current Fiscal 
Year Will Be $1,000,000 
Below Normal 


The. business depression prevailing in 
the United States has been reflected in 
the last few months in a decrease in 
traffic through the Panama Canal and it 
is éstimated the receipts for the current | 
fiscal year will fall $1,000,000 below the | 
usual level, it was stated,orally Sépt, 11 | 
by the Governor of the Canal, Col. Harry 
Burgess. ‘ 


The fiscal year which ended June 30 
was only slightly affected by the indus- 
trial depression, Col. Burgess said, fol- 
lowing a conference with President | 
Hoover, but canal shipping in the last 
two months has shown more plainly the 
results of existing business conditions. 

On the basis of receipts during July 
and August, Col. Burgess said that he 
estimates the total’ for the fiscal year! 
will be at least $1,000,000 less than the 
annual receipts for the last few years, 
which have approximated $18,000,000, 
While it is not possible to judge the en- 
tire fiscal period by the 
the first two months, the Canal Zone 
Governor stated that the 1931 collections | 
will probably come to $16,500,000 or 
$17,000,000. . 

Canal Not, at Capacity 

Col. Burgess said that the e&Stimated | 
decrease in receipts translated into ton- 
nagé indicated that the shipping decline 
would aggregate about 1,200,000 tons. | 
Collections average about 90 cents a ton, | 
he explained. : i 

Col. Burgess declined to comment on! 
the proposed Nicaraguan canal, but | 
pointed out that at the present time the 
Panama Canal, operating from 6 a. m.' 
to 11 p. m., is handling only one-half its 
capacity for traffic. This is with two sets 
of locks. Completion of a third set of 
locks, as called for in the original plans, | 
would double the canal’s present capac- | 
ity, he declared. In other words, ex-) 
plained the colonel, the Panama Canal is 
now carrying only one-fourth of its 
potential capacity with three sets of| 
locks. ' 

Col. Burgess also favors the readjust- { 
ment of the method of levying charges 
against shipping which was proposed in 
a bill passed by the House during the 
last session of Congress. This measure 
has not yet received the approval of the | 
Senate Commerce Committee due to the 
opposition of some lines which contend it 
favors oil tankers as against open deck | 
cargo vessels, The colonel said that the | 
new law is needed for uniformity and 
would be fairer to all shippers. Under} 
the regulations now in force, a toll dif- 
ference of $1,000 often lies against a 
vessel simply because of the manner in 
which the cargo is fastened. 

Old Buildings Still Used 

Cel...Burgess- testified before ~.the 
Budget Bureau Sept. 9 ahd discussed 
briefly with President Hoover, Sept. 10, 
he said, an increasexsin appropriations 
for reconstruction and ré@placement of 
the buildings used by workers employed 
on“abe canal. The majority of these are 
residences, though schoole, fire stations 
and similar structures are included in 
the program. 

Many of the workers are now living in 
wooden buildings constructed by the 
French before the United States took 
over the canal and dating back to 1884. 
The replacement program desired by 
Col. Burgess would cost about $3,000,000 
annually for 12 or 15 years, to erect all- 
plaster houses. The Budget Bureau has 
not yet signified its approval or dis-, 
approval of this plan. | 

Col. Burgess said that in two years he 
will ask for a public library to be con- 
structed at Balboa. Another item he re- 
quested of the budget at the hearing 
Sept. 9 was $3,000,000 to carry on work 
on the Madden Dam for storage pur- |} 
poses during the dry season for opera- 
tion of the locks. This work has been 
authorized, by Congress and $3,000,000 
has been spent. Actual constructioi., he 
explained, would not get under way until 
the end of this fiscal year, 





Daily Decisions °- 
* of the 
General 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretations of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 
A-30910. (S)  Contracts—Transportation | 

of mail—Post Office Department. A con- 
tractor for the carriage of mail in screen 
wagon service is not entitled to additional 
compensation for transportation of mail 
between railroad stations made necessary 
by a change in depots of trains after the 
date of the contract when the contract 
obligation is that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral may, without additional compensation, 
during the contract term order addtional 


offices, between’ the post office and rail- 
road stations, between the post office and 
steamboat landings, between the post office | 
and mail stations," between the post office 
and the points of exchange with electric 
or cable cars, and between the several post 
offices, railroad stations, steamboat land- 
ings, mail stations, or points of exchange 
with electric or cable cars, named in the 
schedule of service for said route in said 
advertisement.” . 

Such a contract discloses a general in- 
tent to require the contractor without ad- 
ditional /compensation to perform all neces- 
sary mail transportation over the con-; 
tract route regardless of whether it may 


Rate Complaints . 
Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
just made pyblic complaints filed with 
it in rate cases, which are summarized 
as follows: or 

No. 23777.—American Steel Dredge Com- 
any, Fort Wayne, Ind., v. Wabash Railway. 

njust and unreasonable charges on car- 
load shipment of fabricated steel, Fort 
Wayne to Chosen, Fla., due to alleged fail- 
We to note routing instructions. 

No. 23778.—Traffic Bureau, Lynchburg 
Chamber of Commerce, Lynchburg, Va., v. 
Seaboard Air Line. Unjust and unreason- 
able rates on shipments of tomatoes, in 
crates, from points in Florida to Lynch- 
burg. 

No. 23779.—American Flange & Manufac- 
turing Company, Chicago, Ill., v. The Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
reasonable rates and ratings, in the several 
classification territories on steel, barrel 
bung fittings, and rubber gaskets ap- 
plication on shipments between points in 
[llinois, Pennsyivania, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, West Virginia, Alabama, Loui- 
siana, Texas, Missouri and California 
points, by reason of the application of the 
gasket rate on the entire shipment. Ask 


for cease and desist order, the establish- | 


ment of just and reasonable classification 
ratings and descriptions, and ‘reparation of 
$10,000. 

No. 23780:—International Combustion Tar 
& Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill, v. 
Central Railroad of New Jersey. Againgt 
the application of a rate of 25 cents per 
100 pounds on shipments of crude coal tar 


porernens of from Weirton, W. Va., Clairton, Woodlawn 
t 


and Pittsburgh, Pa., to Newark, N. J., 
as unjust and unreasonable to the extent 
that it exceeds a rate of 23 cents estab- 
lished under order of the Commission in 
Docket No. 20309. 

No. 28781.—Special Service Flooring Cor- 
poration, San Diego, Calif., v. the Atchi-, 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe. Against a sec- 
ond class 1. c. 1. rating of $4.43 per 100 
pounds on shipments of tile facing or floor- 
ing asphalt composition, Chicago Heights, 
Ill., to San Diego, Calif., as unjust and un- 
reasonable to the extent it exceeded a 
third class rate of $3.21. 

No. 23782.—W. P. Brown & Sons Lum- 
ber Company, Louisville, Ky., v. Frankfort 
& Cincinnati Railroad. Unjust and unrea-‘ 
sonable rates on carload shipments of lum- 
ber from Zama, Miss., to Frankfort. 

No. 23783.—W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber 
Company v. the Alabama Great Southern 
Railroad. Against reshipping charges on 


ida reshipped from points in West Vir- 
ginia, New York, -Ohio, Michigan, Missouri, 
Tennessee, Indiang and Pennsylvania for 
final delivery at Jackson and other points 
in Ohio, Buffalo, N. Y., Aurora and New Al- 
bany, Ind., Kansas- City, Mo., and Mount 
Carmel, Pa. ; 

No, 23784.—Butlér Paper Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., v. Chicago, Kalamazoo & Sagi- 
naw Railway. Unjust and unreasonable 
combination class and commodity rates on 
shipments of printing paper from Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., to Tulsa, Okla. 

No. 23785.—Badger Concrete Company, 
Oshkosh, Wis., v. Duluth, Winnipeg & Pa- 
cific Railway. Unjust, unreasonable and 
inapplicable rate of 21 cents on shipments 
of concrete blocks from Oshkosh, to Vir- 
ginia, Minn., to the) extent it exceeded 18% 


Canning Company, Montgomery, Ala., v. the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Unjust and un- 
reasonable rates on glass jars and jelly 
glasses, carload, from Connellsville, and 


Cee in public: utility 
investment securities, we are 
closely identified with utility com- 
panies operating in 31 states and 
comprising one of the largest and 
most progressive groups in the 
United States. 

These companiés, or the com- 
panies they control, serve over 
5,137,500 customers in 6,766 
communities with electricity, gas, 
or transportation. Among them 
are: : 

MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES 
COMPANY 


INSULL UTILITY 
INVESTMENTS, INC. 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON 
COMPANY 


MIDLAND UNITED COMPANY 


THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT 
AND COKE COMPANY 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


CORPORATION SECURITIES 
CO. OF CHICAGO 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC POWER 
COMPANY 


SEABOARD PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMPANY 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLIC 
SERVICE COMPANY 


NORTH AMERICAN LIGHT & 
POWER COMPANY 
‘ 


a \ 
Our Monthly Savingg Plan is 
available to those who wish to 





be increased by change in the depots of 
mail trains. (Sept. 5, 1930.) 

A-33119. (S) Burial expenses—Escort 
for remains of Navy enlisted man.who died 
during period of the World War. Where 
death occurred in the service from Apr. 
6, 1917, to July 2, 1921, the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924, as amended by sections 
201(1), 46 Stat. 997, and 212, 44 Stat. 798, 
makes the apropriation for that service 
specifically available for removal of pe- 
mains temporarily interred, and the naval 
appropriation for “Care of the Dead” is 
not available therefor. In view of the pro- 
visions of the act of July 3, 1930, 46 Stat. 
991, the question of whether return of the 
body to his home shall be made is for 
determination by the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. (Sept. 5, 1930.) 


invest out of income. Call at our 
nearest office, or write. 


Unjust and un-} 


shipments of lumber from points in Flor- ; 


cents. | 
No. 23786, Sub. No. 1—W. & W. Pickle | 
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Shipping 


Army to Receive 
246 Students in 
Primary Flying 
Classes for Eight fiisniicst 
Training to Open Nov. 1) 
At Fields Located in Texas 

And California 


Nov. 1 will mark the entry into the! 
Army’s primary flying schools of 246 
new students who will take the eight- 
month course preliminary to the Kelly 
Field Flying School, the War Depart- 
ment announced Sept. 11. ' 

Brooks Field at San Antonio, Tex., will 
receive 124 of the students for primary 
instruction and 122 will begin training 
at March Field, Riverside, Calif., it was 
stated. 

The Department's announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

A total of 246 new students will, on 
Nov. 1 next, begin the arduous eight 
months’ course of flying training at the 
two primary flying schools of the Army 
Air Corps at Brooks Field, San Antonio, 
Tex., and March Field, Riverside, Calif. 
Those students successfully completing 
this course will then be transferred to | 
the flying school at Kelly Field, San An- 
tonio, Tex., for a four months’ advanced 
course. 


| 


Student Personnel 


Making up the above total of 246 new 
students are 87 newly commissioned sec- 
ond lieutenants of the Regular Army, 
who were graduated from West Point 
last June; three officers from other 
branches of the Regular Army; 131 can- 
didates from civil life; 24 enlisted men 
from the Army Air Corps and one en- 
listed man from the Infantry. 

Brooks Field will begin the training of 
124 of these students, comprising three 
officers of the Regular Army, 41 West! 
Point qrateats, 19 enlisted men and: 61 
civilian candidates; while the 122 new 
students due to answer roll call at March 
Field comprise 46 West Point graduates, 
six enlisted men of the Regular Army 
{and 70 civilian candidates. | 

All of the enlisted and civilian candi- | 
dates, totaling 156 in number, will, with | 
the exception of Technical Sergeant 
George H. Fisher, undergo ‘their training 
under the status of Flying Cadet. Ser- 
geant Fisher will retain his noncommis- 
sioned status while attending Flying 
School. 

In accordance with the policy of the 








Washington, Pa., and Grafton, W. Va., to | 
Montgomery, Ala. 

No. 23787.—Andrews Brothers, Detroit, 
Mich., v. Railway Express Agency, Inc. 
Against a combination rate of $5.07 per 
hundredweight, on shipments of fresh cher-! 
ries from Wenatchee, Wash., te Detroit, as 
unjust and unreasonabie to the extent it 
exceeded a through commodity rate of $3.83. 

No. 23786.—W. & W. Pickle Canning 
Company, Montgomery, Ala., v. the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
way. Unjust and unreasonable rates on 
glass bottles, Winchester, Ind., t8 Montgom- 
ery, Ala. 
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Rate Decisions | 
- Announced 


By the I. C. €. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on Sept. 11 decisions in rate 


tases which are summarized as follows: 


No, 22679.—Pine Glass Corporation v.» 
Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western. ites * 
on glass fruit jars, in carloads, from Okmul- 
gee, Okla., to Fort Worth, Beaumont, and 
Houston, Tex., found unreasonable and in 
violation of section 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. Reparation awarded. 

No. 23267.—American Mechanical Engi- 
neering Corporation v. Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific. Rate charged on one 
carload of cast-iron radiators, from Ed- 
wardsville, Ill, to Fargo, N. Bak., found 
inapplicable. Reparation awarded. 


Air Corps governing the selection of Fly- 
ing Cadets for training at the Army Fly- : 
ing Schools, preference was given, fir; 

to the 25 enlisted men of the Regular 
Army; second, to 10 officers or enlisted 


'men having at least six months’ serv- 


ice with Air Corps National Guard units; 
third, to two college graduates who are 
graduates of Air Corps Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps units; fourth, to 25 cole 
lege graduates who are graduates of Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps units of 
other branches of the service; fifth, to 
35 officers of enlisted men having at least 
six months’ service with National Guard 
units other than the Air Corps; sixth, to 
62 graduates 9f reeognized colleges and 
universities. 

Since the accommodations at the two 
Primary Flying Schools of the Air Corps 
are limited, it was necessary to curtail 
the number of Flying Cadet appoint- 
ments from civil life for the November 
class below the number usually appointed 
to the March and July classes, in order 
to take care of members of the West 
Point graduating classes who applied for 
detail to the Air Corps to take flying 
training: ; 

Washington Leads Citied 

With the reawakening of interest in 
aviation to an unusual degree during the 
last several years, the Army Air Corps 
was able to appoint as Flying Cadets 
only a fraction of the number of appli- 
cants found eligible for such appoint- 
ment. The popularity of Army flying 
training methods is attested to by the 
fact that for the coming November class 
the Air Corps had an eligible list of 
approximately 800 names. With the com- 
pletion of the new Training Center at 

andolph Field, San Antonio, ,Tex., the 
Air Corps will be able to accommodate 
more eligible candidates than is possible 
at the present time. ; 

California, which has. consistently led 
the other States in the number of native 
sons sent to the Army Flying Schools, 
again takes the lead’ with 22 successful 
candidates, followed by Illinois with 16 
and Texas with 15. Los Angeles, which 
in the past has claimed more successful 
candidates for Army flying training than 
any other city in the country, yields 
the lead this time to the Nation’s Capi- 
tal, which sends seven students, of which 
four are West Point graduates and three 
civilians. Chicago is next in line with 
four West Point graduates and two 
civilians. 


Increased Diversification 


I 


NVESTORS find fuller diversification in large public 
utility systems and groups of systems such as ours. For 


here, greater influences steady the regularity of revenue. 


Electricity, gas, and transportation services. -geographic, 
economic, and weather conditions . . . industrial, com- 
mercial, residential and farming activities... all contribute 


to diversification. 


Winter vegetables aré iced in December in the Rio Grande 


valley, as a candy factory in 


the middle west completes 


its seasonal production. Irrigation water pumping at night 
balances daytime power loads. New England shoes and 
Indiana plows are made. Oklahoma oil is pumped. 


Pennsylvania foundries are 


fired. Populous cities are 


lighted and transported. Farms enjoy urban facilities... 


From Maine to Texas, from North Dakota to Florida... 
the many conditions that make this far-flung country so 
enviable are influencing favorably our diversified group. 


‘ 


Send for our list of offerings 


yielding 6% 


and more 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
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Bank. Credits 


Business Conditions 


Finandial Condition of Federal. |50™* for Workers: Increases Shown by Exports 


. ed. - 
Reserve Banks | InYiennaGrowing’ To Russia, Greece and Mexico 


ae ; Assets and Liabilities Reveal | 


Rapid Expansion in 
Seven Years 


rop in Factory 


Pay Rolls Found 


| 


aoe B Reserve Bank The daily average volume of Federal , $35,000,000 in member ‘bank reserve bal- 
y reserve bank cr@@ 


New York, Sept. 11.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: : 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522. of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection.of duties upon merchandise im- 
| ported into the United States, we have 


|, seeetened and mere ete en 

The largest decrease both for the| that the buying, rates in the New Yor 

month of July and for the seven months| market at noon today for cable transfers 

in the export trade with) yy low: 8 ae See, 32 
urop¢, which dropped during July from) Austria (schilling) , 

$161,000,738 to $113,043,287, and during; Belgium (belga) oe 

281,000:667 to $1,064,960, 789. "The export| Crechorlovaieia (krone) 
1,000, to $1,064,960,789. e expor zechoslovakia (krone) . 

trade of the United States decreased| Denmark (krone) 

from $402,861,331 during July, 1929, to| England (pound) 

$266,619,318 for July.of this year, while! Finland (markka) 

the export trade during.the first seven, 4 nat ee: ARE E 

months of 1930 amounted to $2,342,939,- de a <uahment ; 

980 compared with $3,025,948,516 during) pungary (pengo) : 

the corresponding period a year ago. Italy (lira) ois 
Imports in this country during July| Netherlands (guilder) 

decreased from $352,980,332 during July’ Norway (krone) ..... 

of. last year to $220,444,076 for the same| Poland (zlety) 

month in 1930, while the imports for| Portugal (escudo) 

the first seven months of this year to- fos er 

taled $1,956,322,250 compared with $2,-| ell ge ee ’ 

639,355,628-for the corresponding months; gwitzerland (franc) 

of 1929. Japan was next to Canada as! Yugoslavia (dinar) 

the largest source of,imports in this} Hong Kong (dollar) .... 

country, but Japan decreased from $230,-| China (Shanghai tael) . 

618,046 to $153,220,964 for the corre-| China (Mexican dollar) . 

sponding seven months periods. | China (Yuan dollar) . 
The total values of exports ‘and im-| —_ vepes? : 

ports of merchandise by grand divisions Sonus (dollar) 

for July and the seven months ending 


Department of Commerce Announces Canada Led World 
In Trade With This Country in First 
: Seven Months 


it outstanding during { ances. - ; sent lined 
the week ended Sept. 10, as reported to| Holdings of discounted bills’ decline 
' the Federal ames wants aaa made pub- | serene — the iene ee B37. ies i uid ducts ats -4; eeais aad 
: se lic Sept. i1 the eral erve |cipal changes ing a =] at the rbeiterbank”, a trade union 
Review for New York Area Board as $1,029,000,000, an ie of |000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of/bank of Vienna, might be considered a 
Sh Slight Gain in De-| $1,900,000 compared with the preceding |New York, $3,000,000 at. Boston and/successful institution is to be found in ; 
mer 8 ‘ week and a decrease of $406,000,000 com- | $2,000,000 each at Cleveland and Chi-|the fact that its. assets and liabilities! import trade with the United States dur-/mon 
mand for Labor During) pared with the corresponding week of | cago. The system’s holdings of bills | have grown from $81,092.40 in 1923, the | ing the first seven months of 1930,!period was 
t A | 1929. | bought in open market a $20,- year in.which it was started, to $8,874,637 |though trade with that country was ac E 

Three Weeks of ugust On Sept. 10 total reserve bank. credit | 000,000, of Treasury notes $1,000,000 and jin 1930, according toa report from Con-|than during the corresponding period’ of 
amounted to» $1,008,000,000, a decrease |of Treasury certificates and bills, $5,000,-|sul General ‘Ernest L. Harris, Vienna,|1929, according to a statement issued by 
11.—There was| of $33,000,000 for the week. This de- | 0, while holdings vf United States bonds|the Department of Commerce announced |the D@partment of Commerce. Sept. 11. 
New York, N. Y., Sept. rd esos ‘erease corresponds with a decrease of | declined $6,000,000. Sept. 11- The announcement follows in|Soviet Russia, Greece and Mexico were 
a slight sgasonal increase in-the demand $47,000,000 in money in circulation and! Following is the Board’s statement of | full text: the only countries which showed an in- 
for labor in New York State during Au-! increases of $3,000,000 in monetary gold |the resources and liabilities of the 12) This growth has been maintained, the | crease in imports from the United 
gust, according to the monthly review of | stock and $18,000,000 in Treasury cur- | Federal reserve banks combined on Sept.|report states} despite the general eco-|States, it was stated, with Russia im- 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. rency, ‘offset in part by an increase of /10 and Sept. 3, 1930, and Sept. 11, 1929, nomic depression Austria has undergone |Porting more than double the amount re- 
Employment and wage data for July had) ____._____"——-+the figures being in thousands of dollars: during the past seven years, and the ceived from this country than during the 


indicated the development of more un-' : s ¢ 11.99 ‘fact that the bank’s clients are very )Seven-month period of last. year., 
gatisfactory conditions than in the Pre-|¢o14 with Federal reserve agents esc, 2560996 1.864956 1,960,809 | Small depositors. “| All six of the major divisions of the 
ceding months. . ‘ }Gold redemption fund with United States Treasuty | 35,375 35,391 71,232] The Arbeiterbank is a postwar founda-| world reported declines in sboth export 
The month of July likewise saw a| hen ntdintias ——— | tion (1922). It was established by lead-|and import trade with the United States; 
marked curtailment of industrial activ-| Gojq 1,586,331 1,600,347 1,632,131 | ers’ of the Social Democratic Party.|it was pointed out, and Greece and 
ity in the country as a whole, the review i Gold 576,970 570,584 721,202 The capital is held, to a great extent,| Czechoslovakia were the only countries 
states. Production in general reached| Gold 796,299 768,657 618,492! by the Social Democratic Labor Unions.|that reported an increase in exports 
the lowest level during the current busi-| 2,959,600 2.934.588 Its working capital consists chiefly of|from this country during the month of 
ness depression. c "152890 151.650 so-called “Gewerkschaftsgelder” or money| July, compared with the same month, a 
‘ . paid in\to the unions monthly by the! year ago. Imports in the United States 
workers. In addition the Social Demo-|during July were below these of last 
cratic “Konsumvereine” ‘or community| year from every country except Ecuador 
stores deposit their profits with the bank.|and Peru. 
On the other hand they also draw on| The following jnformation was ob- 
it for loans. tained from the Bureau of Foreign and 


a Canada (dollar) 
The original purpose of the bank was | Domestic Commerce: iwith July this year and last follows in| Cuba (peso) 
to serve the various utility establish- +full text: 


Mexico (peso) ........ 
| ments of the Social Democratic workmen | Month of July, | Argentina (peso, gold) 
42,665|and to make them independent of cap-! ‘ 1929 193 Brazil (milreis) rtteaeees 
100,697 | italists, including commercial banks. The | $161,000,738 Sede toes’ 
15,655 | “Arbeiterbank” aims at establishing|North America 116,404,619 Cilabla (pecs). 
—Za777 | branches all over the country thus cre-|Seuth Amerifa ast tas Bev aiibae iy 
ating am organization which eventually |Qecania oa gogsi4s 
will be sufficiently strong to conduct all| Africa me eeres 13022064 
financial matters of the working classes. | Total ~ $402 861.331 
Most of the capital stock of the E $11 5.103.201 
Arbeiterbank was paid in by the Social/yuith america 1+ 9 79°408 035 
Democratic Labor Unions and the Social South, America + ’ 46,630,246 
Democratic ‘‘Konsumgenossenschaften.”| Asia ... a . 100,310,710 
Part of it is held by the “Hammer-! Oceania 4,676,029 
brotwerke,” a large bakery which in turn! Africa 6,857,311 
is controlled by the labor unions. Total $352,980,532 


Canada led the world in export ant 
| 


14,1117 
13.9488 
-7227 
2.9668 
- 26.7714 
. 486.1786 
2.5158 
3.9264 
23.8196 
1.2955 
17.5222 
5.2378 | 
40.2598 
26.7632 
11.2035 
4.4904 
-5955 
10.9240 
26.8703 
19.4035 
1.7708 
31.9642 
39.3035 | 
28.5004, 
28.3333 
35.9921 
49.3818 
... 55.9416 
. 100.1387 
99.9643 
essecsee 47.3860 
83.8102, 
10.1575 ° 
12.1793 
83.4236.% 
96.5300 
36.0000 





held exclusively against Federal reserve notes 
settlement fund witk-Federal Reserve Board 
and gold certificates held by banks 


2,971,735 
174,491 


Total gold reserves .......e.ee0- occscccesecee 
‘ - , Reserves other than gold ... 
The sections of the review discussing | 
employment and wages and production 
follow in full text: 


Employment and Wages 


Employment and wage data for July 
* ndicated the development of more un- 
satisfactory conditions than in the pre- 
ceding months. The number of workers 
employed in representative factories 
throughout the United States dropped | 
4.6 per cent between the =e | 
ant uly, | 
eed inden of toe Federal Re. | Total United States Government securities .... 
serve Board, as compared with a usual) Other securities 
June to July reduction of around 1 per| 
cent, and — bank’s weenely 8 per tf 
index declined to a new low level since} : 
1922, The July index was within 5 per | uncollected items, 0-355. 
cent of the lowest point reached in 1921.| Bank premises 
In New York State there was a 3.7 per! All other resources ..... 
cent decline in factory employment in 
July. vt 

Other data showed that opportunities 
for obtaining work were relatively scarce. 
At New York State employment bureaus, 
orders for workers continued to decline, 
and the ratio between orders and appli- 
cations dropped to the lowest level since | 
February.e The decline was much larger : 
than usually takes place in July. In the} Total deposits 
first three wecks of August there was) Deferred availability items ... 

a slight seasonai increase in the demand | Capital paid in 
for labor. | Surplus ......... 

Fhe employment situation apparently | Al! other liabilities 
was affected by the drought as well.as| — qotal liabilities ..........0.-s-eeceseeeeenes 
by industrial conditions, as the index of | Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal r 
the demand for farm labor reported by! serve note liabilities combined 
the Department of Agriculture declined | Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign 
from 81.4 per cent on the first of July! correspondents a 
to 74.3 per cent on the first of August, | ae . 
which is the lowest since these data ae Following is the Board’s statement of condition-of the weekly reporting mem-: 
first collected in 1918. The decrease was | ber banks in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago on Sept. 10 and| | 
said to be largest in the drought stricken ' Sept. 3, 1930, and Sept. 11, 1929,,the figures being in millions of dollars: 
area, where farmers had the prospect of | ‘ ‘ 
very small crops to harvest and little | , NEW YORK 
money with which to employ labor. The Loans and investments—total 
supply of farm labor, on the other hand, |; ,.,s—total a 
increased, and the index was 13 a en tree saa tine seeeee sles eeeeeeeceere 

higher than a year previous and the high- 


+ 3,112,490 
72,412 


3,146,226 
66,989 


3,086,238 
61,683 


Total reserves 
Nonreserve cash 
Bills discounted: te aa 

Secured by United States Government, obligations 


57,368 
Other bills discounted 


125,829 


76,510 
154,750 


491,986 
480,941 








972,927 
222,229 


231,260 
170,395 


183,195 
193,120 


Total bills discounted 
| Bills: bought in open market . 
United States Government securities: 
Bonds 
Treasury notes ° : 
Certificates and bills ........... . 


58,074 
317,380 
226,579 


64,056 
315,868 
222,120, 


Seven Months Ended July, 
1929 1930 
$1,064,960,789 

841,231,937 654,923,864 
337,251,666 212,842,951 
372,016,267 276,793,844 
114,296,079 73,544,798 | 
80,151,900 59,873,739 | 
$3,025,948,516 $2,342,939,980 | 
$770,529,891 @S572,945,513 
601,785,942 478,046,031 
391,068,612 291,640,940 
766,460,096 544,331,300 
40,037,869 22,322,490 
69,473,218 47,035,976 
$2,639,355,628 $1,956,322,250 





$113,043,287 
82,955,863 
27,612,239 
27,840,292 
8,072,634 
7,095,003 
$266,619,318 
$62,046,086 
57,514,754 
30,247,679 
61,952,837 
3,328,509 
5,354,211 
$220,444,076 


$1,281,000;667 


602,044 
8,572 


602,033 
6,772 


159,017 
16,100 


1,370,273 
726 
713,383 
27,902 
58,868 
10,665 


5,395,032 
1,864,148 


2,360,265 
17,454 
6,622 
19,638 


2,403,979 
670,624 
166,733 
254,398 

35,150 


5,395,032 
13.7% 


Total bills and securities .. 985,120 


Due from foreign banks 


seer eeeeeseesresses 


Egypt Plans Farm Bank 

The draft of a law regarding partici- 
pation of the Egyptian Government in 
the creation of an agricultural bank was 
recently communicated to the press. 
Among other things the bank will under- 
take the sale of fertilizer and seeds. 
(Department of Commerce.) 


1,012,271 

566,693 
18,330 
59,609 
16,752 


4,822,280 
1,367,619 


4,806,377 
1,351,250 


Total resources A 
LIABILITIES 

Federal reserve notes in actual circulation ... 
Deposits: 

Member bank—reserve account ... 

Government 

Foreign bank .......... etovcpe ekeGuceues eccece . 

Other deposits 





2,393,357 
34,059 
6,498 
20,082 


2,428,290 * 


2,453,996 
538,919 
169,786 
276,936 

} 5,024 


2,476,633 
516,391 
169,830 
276,936 

15,337 


$40,000,000 


Corporation Securities. Co. 


OF CHICAGO 
Serial Gold Notes 


couPoN 
42% 
5% 
5% 
5% 


5% 


.. 4,806,377 4,822,280 
e- | 


81.3% 80.8% 


458,450 459,830 446,973 


9-10-30 
8,041 


9-3-30 
8,161 


9-11-29 
7,467 


5,770 
2,846 


2,924 
1,697 


5,933 6,057 





AMOUNT 
$8,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 


MATURITY 
September 1, 1931 
September 1, 1932 
September 1, 1933 
September 1, 1934 
September 1, 1935 


PRICE 
100.00 
100.00 

98.97 

97-79 

96.78 


The following is summarized from a letter of Mr. Samuel Insull, Chairman, Corporation Securities Co. of Chicago: 


YIELD 
4.50% 
5.00% 
5-37% . 
5.62% 
5-75% 


y On secufities ...... anew cares ous sce etescancad 3,651 
est_on record, reflecting no doubt the! All other ....... pee eae a oie cate i 2,409 2,405 
difficulty workers are experiencing in ob- | Investments—total 2 2,109 2,104 
_ work in factories and in build United States Government securities ........... 1,083 1,075 
s Other securities 1,029 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank Se ccccnccee 766, 
| Cash in vault Va cle g pave She 5 cane os wer teeera ee i 44 54 
Net demand deposits 5,613 5,204 
Time deposits 1,435 1,209 | 
| Government deposits .... 5 ' 
Due from banks 92 
Due to banks 1,091 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank ... 36 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
For own account ™.. case 1,721 
For account of out-of-town banks .. 620 
For account of others 768 
3,110 
2,498 
612 


3,523 


945 
752 


Weekly Earnings 734 


Average weekly earnings of employes 
in New York State factories declined 
further in July, and reached the lowest 
level since 1925. The decline since the 
record high point of last September has 
amounted to $1.96 a week, or 6 per cent, 
and is the most substantial that has oc- 
curred since 1921. This decrease no 
doubt has been due largely to part time | 
employment. Reflecting the large de- 
cline in the number of workers, and the | 
moderate drop in average earnings of 
those employed, total factory pay rolls in 
New York State dropped 5.2 per cent 
from June to July, which is considerably 
more than the usual seasonal recession, 
and reached a level 22 per cent under the 
peak of last September. 

_ There was a marked curtailment of 
industrial activity in July, with the re- 
sult that production in general reached 
a lower level than last December and 
was the lowest during the current busi- 
ness recession. Of this bank’s indexes, 
16 declined from June to July and only 
7 advanced, and‘a substantiat majority 
continued under the long-time trend of 
growth which has been derived from the 
records of past years. One of the largest 
declines occurred in the automotive in- 
dustry, where a number of producers 
Suspended operations for a period of 


ee eee eee eeseeeessesbeesaseee 


“92 
891 | 
159 | 


1,017 | 
1,841 |, 
3,616, 


then outstanding. The Company will also covenant that so 
long as any of the Serial Gold Notes are outstanding, it will 
not create or assume any additional indebtedness if as a re- 
sult thereof its total indebtedness will exceed 50% of the then 
value of its assets. 


Business: Corporation Securities Co. of Chicago, with 
broad charter powers allowing it to purchase and hold securi- 
ties of all kinds for investment, to deal in such securities, and 
to act as agent in various capacities for individuals and cor- 
porations, has so-far confined its investments alm ost exclu- 
sively to the purchase of substantial blocks of stock in Mid- 
dle West Utilities Company, Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, Public Service Company of Northern Illinois, The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company, and Insull Utility 
Investments, Inc. These stocks are listed on the New York or 
Chicago Stock Exchanges. The value of the Company’s assets, 
including securities now owned and to be acquired under exist- 
ing contracts, valued at market prices as of September 10, 1930 
is in excess of $134,000,000. Of this value over $88,000,000 
is represented by securities of the first four of the above 
companies. 


Purpose: The proceeds of this financing will furnish suf- 





6,474 | 


6,119 | 

355 | 
CHICAGO 

Loans and investments—total ....... ee ecccccccece 


1,919 | Earnings: Following is a statement of earnings of the Com- 
— | | pany, as certified by independent auditors, for the period 
from the date of its organization, October 5, 1929, to Septem- 
ber 30, 1930 (with September partly estimated) and an 
estimated statement of earnings for the year ending August 


é 


#31, 1931, based on investments nowowned and being acquired: 


| Loans—total 1,558 | | 
On securities 
All other 

Investments—total ......ccceceeee 


| 
856 | 
702 
361 
United States Government securities .. 
Other securities 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank 
Cash in vault 4 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits .. 
SCSOUETRIONE CORORIEE *soscdecccteccccccehoshesecet 
; Due from banks ......... eecccce eccce 
Due to banks 2 - 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank 


Sale deapae 159 | 
202 
176! 
15 | 
1,258 | 
557 | 


Period from 
October 5, 1929 te 
September 30, 1930_ 


Year Ending 
August 31, 193! 


$1,799,241.00 


' Income: 


\ 
eeeeces 


Cash Dividends, .... 2.462004. +$1,195,677-17 
Stock Dividends wie 6 on 000g, 41CR90$.76- 5,821,977-32 
Miscellaneous Interest 408,103.97 425,331.80 
Profit from Sale of Securities..... | 168,109.60" ; 


"126! 
310! 
11 


oop 


two. or more weeks; average daily pro- 
duction of automobiles fell 25 per cent 
from June to July, as compared with 
an average decline of about 8 per cent 
In past years, and this bank’s seasonally 
adjusted index of passenger cars and 
motor trucks combined reached a new 
low level since last December. 

There was also a substantial reduction 


‘Notes on St. Lawrence 
Waterway Exchanged 


State Department Makes Public 
Text of Communications 


of output in the metal industries. * Pro- | 


duction of steel ingots declined 18 per 
cent from June to July, when usually 
there is little change, output of pig iron 
was down 13 per cent, compared with 
the usual decline of about 4 per cent, 
and production of copper and of zinc also 
showed reductions somewhat in excess 
of the usual seasonal decreases. The 
only increases in the metals groups were 
in the indexes of tin deliveries and of 
the production of lead. The fuel indus- 


« tries were generally at a lower rate of 


operations; production of bituminous 
coal, coke, and petroleum declined some- 
what, ‘while output of anthracite coal 
increased. 

Mill consumption of raw cotton de- 
clined further in July and wool mills 
were less active, but silk consumption 
increased considerably from the unusu- 
ally low level of June. Production of 
cement declined slightly in July, but re- 
mained at a relatively high level. 


Minneapolis Reserve Bank 
Reduces Rediscount Rate 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Minne- 
apolis reduced its rediscount rate, effec- 
tive Sept. 12, the Federal Reserve Board 
announced Sept, 11. The change}in the 
Minneapolis rate places all Federal re- 
serve banks on a rediscount base of 3% 
per cent or less. The Board’s announce- 
ment follows in full text: 

The Federal Reserve Board announces 
that the Federal Reserve Bank of Min- 
neapolis has established a rediscount rate 
of 3% per cent on all classes of paper 
of all maturities, effective Sept. 12, 1930. 


Cost of Mail Truck Service 
Expenditures by’ the Post Office De- 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
reconsideration of the engineering prob- 
lems in the international section by the 
whole Joint Board. 

Reference was made in my previous 
|note to certain constitutional questions 


affecting the Canadian situation, and to} 


the intention of: his majesty’s govern- 
}ment in Canada, in accordanée with the 
|}wishes of the governments of Ontario 
}and Quebec, to seek a solution #y ref- 
|erence to the courts. Steps have since 
|been taken to this end, and it is antici- 
|pated that the reference will come be- 
fore the supreme court of Canada at an 
early date. / 
Consultation of Provinces 

It was further indicated in my previous 
note that, with the constitutional ques- 
, tion in process of solution, His Majesty’s 
‘Government in Canada would be in a po- 


| sition, upon learning whether the Gov- | 


ernment of the United States considered 
that the procedure suggested by tWe Na- 
tional Advisory Committee formed an 
acceptable basis of negotiation, to con- 
{sult with the provinces of Ontario’ and 
Quebec upon the aspects of the problem 
with which they may be concerned. 
While the acceptance by the United 
States of this basis of negotiation is at- 
tended with important qualifications, yet 
the position of the Government of the 
United States has been made sufficiently 
clear and definite to permit the Gevern- 
ment of Canada to take the necessary 
step thus contemplated and discuss with 
the provinces the aspects in question. 
Following this consultation, His Maj- 
| esty’s Government in Canada will be in 
|a@ position to inform the Government of 
, the United States further of its views on 
the proposals contained in your note of 
Mar. 12. 


i 
| 


the negotiations between the Canadian 
|Government and the United States look-| 
ing to the construction of the deep St.| 
Lawrence waterway. I note your sug-| 
gestion that the position of the United| 
States has been made sufficiently clear | 
|and definite to permit the Government of 
| Canada to take the necessary steps con- | 
templated and to discuss with the prov-| 
;inces of Ontario and Quebec the aspects 
jin question. I entirely agree with you 
that there is no reason why at this time 
|the Government of Canada should not, 
take up such discussion with the prov-| 
inces, 
le 


' 





Computation of Cost } 


I note also that His Majesty’s Govern- | 
ment of Canada suggests that it would | 
be advisable that definite and agreed en- | 
gineering proposals for the development 
|of the International Section would ap- 

pear to be necessary preliminary to any 
| computation of costs or decision as to the 
order of construction or division of tasks 
and that a conference should be held be- 
tween the Canadian section of the Joint 
Board and engineers representing the 
| province of Ontario. Further that it 
| would be advisable that such a conference | 
should be followed by reconsideration of | 
|the engineering problems in the Inter- 
{national Section by the whole , Joint 
| Board. Of course, the Government of 
| the United States fully realizes the de- | 
| sirability of the Canadian Government’s 
| consultation with the provinces and with 
the Canadian section of the Joint Board 
of Engineers. 
; The United States section of the Joint. 
| Board will be prepared at any time to| 
| take up with the full Board and discuss 
and reconsider engineering problems 
connected with the construction of the 
International Section. I have the honor 
to suggest, however, that it would seem! 
as though the entire subject of treaty 
negotiation need not be postponed until 
the termination of these discussions and | 
of the reconsideration by the Joint Board 
of Engineers and that it might be de- 
sirable for the negotiations to go on con- 
currently with the examination: of such 
engineers as their advice and assistance 
| would be necessary. The United States. 





ficient funds to® pay off all current indebtedness and acquire 
all securities now contracted for, and will further provide the 
Company-with a substantial cash sum. 


Profit from Syndicate Participa- 
PAS 0 cnh o0 


. 515,954.32 
Commissions 


35,171.54 

Total Income: . . . $6,431,980.38 

General and Administrative Exp. 263,248.82 
Net Income Available for Interest 

$6,168,731.56  $8,204,300.12 


Annual interest on $40,000,000 Serial Gold Notes. . . $1,960,000.00 


457;750-00 


ee 


$8,504,300.12 
Provisions: The Company will covenant in each Note —_300;000.09 
that so long as any of these Serial Gold Notes are outstand- 
ing, it will not mortgage or pledge any of its assets without 
securing the Notes equally and ratably with the other obliga- 
tions secured or to be secured by such mortgage or pledge, ex- 
cept that the Company, without so securing the Notes, may 
mortgage or pledge any of its assets for the purpose of secu- 
ring loans in the usual course of business far periods not ex- 
ceeding one year and may mortgage or pledge property here- 
after acquired to secure the purchase price thereof in whole or 
in part. The Company will archer covenant that it will nei- 
ther pay cash dividends on its Common Stock nor redeem or 
purchase its Capital Stock of any class in whole or in part 
when such payment or redemption or purchase will reduce 
the value of its assets to less than 150% of its indebtedness 


In the foregoing statement for the period ending September 
30, 1930, stock dividends received and to be received have 
been taken at the current market prices on the dates recgived 
and in the statement for the year ending August 31, 1931, 
at present market prices. 





Voting Trust: 2,030,000 shares of the $1 16,403 shares of 
Common Stock now issued have been placed in a. Voting 
Trust expiring on November 1, 1934 with an option to renew 
for an additional five years. The Voting Trustees under this 
Trust are Samuel Insull, H. L. Stuart and Samuel Insull, Jr. ° 


A circular fully descriptive of this issue will be sent upon request 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. ; 

CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS COMPANY HARRIS, FORBES & COMPANY 
CENTRAL-ILLINOIS COMPANY FIRST UNION TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 
FOREMAN-STATE CORPORATION THE NATIONAL REPUBLIC COMPANY 

A.B. LEACH & CO., INC. HILL, JOINER & CO., INC. 
INSULL, SON & CO., INC. EMERY, PECK & ROCKWOOD co. 


E.H. ROLLINS & SONS 
RUSSELL, BREWSTER & CO. A. C. ALLYN AND COMPANY 





Dated September 1, 1930 and redeemable. Principal and interest will be payable at the offices of Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., in Chicago and New York. Interest will 


be payable March 1, and September 1, without deduction for Federal income taxes now or hereafter deductible at the source, not in excess of 2% per annum. Coupon 
Notes, denomination $1,000. T 





hese Notes are offered for delivery when, as and if issued and accepted by us, and subject to approval of counsel. It is expected 

that notes in definitive form will be ready for delivery at the office of Halsey, Stuart & Co.,Inc., on or about September 25, 1930. All statements herein are 

official or based on information which we regard as reliable, and while we do not guarantee them, we, ourselves, have relied upon them in the perchase of this security. 
These securities are offered by such of the above named dealers as are licensed in the District of Columbis, 


partment for vehicle service ‘during the! 
fiscal year 1929, including the govern-| ere 
trent-owned service and contract truck! Minister. 

seFvice, amounted to $18,437,532. (Post! Sir: I have the honor to receive your 
Office Department.) | note of Apr. 5, 1928, with reference to 


J 


Note of Apr. 7, 1928, from the 


Secretary of State to the Canadian’ will be prepared to cooperate to the full- 


lest extent with the Canadian Govern- 
| ment at any time for the purpose of ac- 
complishing the improvement contem- 
plated. : . 


/ 
September 12, 
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| State Finance 


Home Building | 
Found to Grow 
Despite Slump, 
Addiiok -of [linois Quotes 

Loan Association Figures 


To Show Vast Extent of 
Construction 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Sept. 11. 

“People will build homes-end pay for 
them in spite of world-wide economic de- 
pression,” is the statement of the Audi- 
tor of Public Accounts, Oséar. Nelson, in 
the monthly bulletin of the Building and 
Loan Department. As evidence of the 
fact, he gives building and loan statis- 
tics made public at the recent conven- 
tion of the United States Building and 
Loan League. Mr. Nelson’s statenfent | 
follows in full text: | 
, People will save money notwithstand- 
ing popular opinion. . They ‘wii build 
homes and pay for them in spite of world- 
wide economic depression. 

‘These facts are clearly evidenced by 
the combined figures of the building. and 
loan associations in the country which 
were assembled by H. F. Cellarius, sec- 
retary ofthe United States Building and 
Loan League, and presented at the recent 
national convention of the League held-in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

According to these statistics, compiled 
Mom the annual reports of the Building 
and I4an Supervisors of the various 
States, there’were 12,542 associations in 
the country with 12,111.209 members and 
combined assets of $8,695,154,220. 

The assets increased $679,119,893, or | 
about 814 percent during the year. This 
inerease alone is sufficient to build 200,- 
000 small homes carrying an average | 
loan of $3,4 each. Mortgage loans 
made during 1929 aggregated more than | 
$1.800,000,000. , 7 

There were 115,304 new members-added 
to the army of the thrifty. The average 
amount held by each member increased 
$49.71 during the year to $717.94. | 

Illinois accounted for $28,500,000 of the ; 
total increase~and showed about 45,000 | 
increase in membership. J 

The largest association is the Railroad- 
men’s Building and Savings Association, 





| Cleveland 


De partment Store 
'~ Sales Decrease 


Federal Reserve Reports Drop 
Oj 11 Per Cent for 
Month of August’ 


Department: stare sales in August de- 
clined 11 per cent from the same month 
of 1929 according to preliminary figures 
made public Sept. 9 by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Following is the full text 
of the statement: 


Department store ‘sales in August 
were 11 per-cent smaller than in the cor- 
responding month a year ago, according 
to preliminary reports made to the Fed- 
eral reserve system by 530 stores lo- 
cated in leading cities of all Federal re- 
serve districts; on a@ daily average basis, 
however, sales were 8 per cent smaller 
than a year ago. Sales during the first 
eight months of this year were 6 per 
cent below the level of a year ago. Per- 
centage increase or decrease froma year 
ago for August, A; seven months, B: 

B 
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104 
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Boston 
New York. .....j.- wreere 
Philadelphia 


Richmond 

Atignta ... bsicccces 
Chicago ........ Riise 
St. Louis 

Minneapolis ........ 
Kansas City 

Dallas 

San Francisco 


Total (5380 stores) ...—11 —6 530 
August figures preliminary; the month 


had 26 business days this year and 27 
last year. 


Use of Corn Waste 
Outlined in Address 


Material Can Be Used in Va-| 


‘ rious Industries, Federal 
Specialist Says 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
rated. by a special machine and is being 
converted in semi-commercial studies into 
insulating materials resembling cork 
products. . 
The fibrous shell is being made into a 


No. | 
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> Fiscal Operations 
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lever, and-the remaining ong-third (1-8) 
| thereof to my son, Reginald Sidney Hunt, 
| absolutely and forever. 


The said codicil contained among, oth- 
ers a paragraph as follows: 


Under and by virtue of the power which 
I have, pursuant to the terms of a certain 
deed of trust made and executed between 
| myself and Benjamin H. Hutton, Charles'G. 
Landon and Henry R. Benkard, bearing 
date July 31, 1872, made in *ontemplation 
of marriage and referred to in paragraph 
“Fourth” of my last will arid testament 
and under which an estate # held and man- 
|aged by Egerton L. Winthrop Jr., as sole 
| surviving trustee, I hereby give and »n- 
| point the sum of ninety thousand (90,000) 
|frane (French) or its equivalent in avilars 
| at the time of my death, to my son, Rupert 
| Herbert Hunt, this being in addition to 
the bequest made to my said son under 
| paragraph “Fourth” of my said last will 
and testament. 


Except as therein modified and altered 


50 | the codicil ratified and confirmed the pro- | 
2\visions contained in the said last will 


land testament with respect to the dis- 
| position of the property of the testatrix. 
Amount of Trust 
‘Omitted in Return 
| Anna Berkard Hunt left her surviving 
two sons, Rupert Herbert Hunt and Reg- 
inald Sidney Hunt, and a daughter, Lil- 
lian Catherine Hunt. Percy Hunt; hus- 
band of Anna -Benkard Hunts. prede- 
ceased her. The trust estate at the time 
of Anna Benkard Hunt’s death consisted 
lof securities valued at $141,137.37. 
| The petitioner filed a Federal estate 
‘tax return as administrator with the will 
annexed of the estate of Anna Benkard 
Hunt, showing tax due in the amount of 
$34.37, which has been paid. This re- 
{turn did not-include in the gross estate 
|the value of the corpus of the said trust. 
The respondent, however, holding that 
the value of the corpus of the trust should 
| ve included within the gross estate, stated 
la deficiency in tax of $2,288.38. 

Opinion 
VAN FossAN: The question presented 
|to us for determination is whether or 
not under the estate tax provisions of 
the Revenue Act of 1924 the value of 
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Tax on Property 


Federal Assessment on Estate Said to Apply Since Reten-| 
tion of Right to Change Beneficiaries Made 
Transfer Incomplete Until Death 


om Page 7.] 


| and after her death the trustees should 

pay the net incgme, rents and profits 

of the trust estate to her husband dur- 
\tng his life and uporf and after his 
|death should ‘assign, transfer, convey 
|and set over” the eafital of the trust es- 
| tate to her children then living and 
!‘to fhe issue of any deceased child in 
| equal shares per stirpes and not per cap- 


| ita, “absolutely and forever.” 


| Right to Change 


} 
Disposition Reserved ~* 


The settlor, however, in so exercising 
|her power of appointment reserved to 


iherself the right “to vary the disposi- | 
tion” above set forth by her last will! 


‘and testament or by an instrument in 
|writing in the nature thereof, by direct- 
jing, if she should so desire, that upon 
|and after her death a part of the annual 
income should be paid to her children 
‘during hex husband’s life and also by 
directing and appointing “that the said 
estate upon her said husband’s death 


jand set over unto one or more of her 
children or to their issue to the exclu- 
\s 
lis 
transferred, conveyed and set over unto 
said children and to their issue in such 
‘unequal shares as she may desire and as 
she may hereafter determine.” , 


The respondent contends that the value 


|maining at the death of Anna Benkard 
|Hunt should be included ‘in’ the de- 


sions of sec. 302(c) (d) and (f) of the 
Revenue Act of 1924. These provisions 
are as follows: 


Section” 302. The-value of the gross 
estate.of the decedent shall be determined 


death of all property, real or personal, 





shall be assigned, transferred, conveyed , 


en of other of hir children and their | 
ste or that such estate be assigned, 


cedent’s- gross estate under the provi-| 


™“~ 


& 
4 


\ ‘ i 


Y, SEPTEMBER 12, 1930 
Bank Deposits 
in Trust Deed | 


tangible or igtangible, wherever sit- 
uated.* * * . 

{c) To the extent of any interest therein 
of which thg decedent has at any time 
made 4a transfer, or with respect to which 
he has at any time created a trust, in con- 
‘templation of or intended to take effect 
in possession or enjoyment at or after his 
i death, except in,case of a bona fide sale 
for a fair consideration in money or 
money’s worth. Any transfer of a mate- 
rial part of his property in the nature of 
a final disposition or distribution thereof; 
made by the decedent within two years 
prior to his death without such a consid- 
eration, shall, unless shown to the con- 
trary, be deemed to have been made ir 
contemplation of death within the meaning 
of Part I of this title; 
| “(d) To the extent of any interest therein 
| of which the decedent has at any time made 
‘a transfer, or with respeet to which he 
has at any time created a trust, where the 
enjoyment thereof was subject at the date 
of his death to any change through the ex- 
ercise of a power, elther /by the decedent 
| alone er in conjunction with any person, 
|to alfer, amend, or revoke, or where the 
| deced nt relinquished any such power in 
contemplation of his death, except in case 
| of a bona fide sale for a fair consideration 

in money or money’s worth; * * * 

(f} To the extent of any property pass- 
ing under a general power of appointment 
, exercised by the decedent (1) by will, or 
(2) by deéd executed in contemplation of, 
or intended to take effect én possession, or 
enjoyment at or after, his death, except 
in case of a bona fide sale’ for a fair con- 
sideration in money or money’s worth. ~* 

The petitioner argues that the gen, 
eral power of appointment reserv in 
the deed dated July 31, 1872, was exer- 
cised and wholly exhausted by the exe- 
cution of the supplemental deed dated 
Nov. 18, 1879; that such exercise was 
for a fair consideration; that the right 
reserved to the settlor, in the supple- 
mental deed, to “vary the disposition” 
of the trust estate by her last will and 
testament or-by an instrument in the 


}a limited power that it does not consti- 
| tute a power to alter, amend or revoke; 
and that, in so far as it attempts to tax 
retroactively transfers made long be- 
fore the passage of any Federal estate 
| tax law, when the creator of the trust 





| or revoke, the Revenue Act of 1924 is un- 

| constitutional. 

In our view the transfer of the bene- 

| ficial interests in the corpus of the trust 
| was not complete until the death of Anna 

‘Benkard Hunt. The power reserved by 
her in the supplemental deed was a power 


by including the value at the time of his | case obviously the question of the con-|* * * 


‘stitutionality of the tax is not involyed. 


a 


nature thereof was a reservation of such | 
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7 pueeogh by the execution-of the sup-; 


| plementa 
settlor divested herself, beyond her re- 
call, of the legal title to the corpus of 
‘the trust estate, she was not thereby 
jdivested completely of control over the 


course of distribution of the capital of' 


the trust upon her death. She reserved 
to herself the right to determine by her 
last will and testament or by the ex- 
ecution of an instrument in the nature 
thereof the course of the distribution of 
the proceeds of the corpus of the trust 
estate among her children or their issue, 
even to the extent of excluding some 
.of her children or their issue from a 
|beneficial interest in the capital of the 
trust. 

After the execution of the supple- 
mental deed and up to the time of her 
death Anna Benkard Hunt, at her de- 
sire, could effect a change in the benefi- 
cial interests in the 
estate after her death and only her death 
; could terminate her control of the course 
of distribution. 
determined up to the date of the set- 
tlor’s death to or among whom of her 
children or their issue the’ corpus of 
the trust estate would be paid and di- 
vided. To that extent the transfer was 
incomplete until the settlor’s death. In 
our opinion, therefore, the enjoyment of 
the trust estate was subject at the date 
the exercise of a power by the decedent. 
A power to effect such a change must, 
in our opinion, be construed as a “power 
to alter.” As a matter of fact Anna 
Benkard Hunt, by her last will and tes- 
tament and the codicil thereto, did alter 
the beneficial interests in the corpus of 
the trust. 


| Gross Bstate Said 
, To Include Trust 


We therefore consider that the princi: 
ples set forth in the cases of Saltonstall 
v. Saltonstall, 276 U. S..260; and Chase 
| National Bank v. United States, 278 U. 
S. 32%; and Reinecke v, Northern Trust 
iCo., 278 U. S. 389, are applicable to the 
issue in this proceeding. In the Chase 





vo’ the corpus of the trust estate re-| has not reserved_a power to alter, amend | National Bank case, supra, the Supreme | 


, Court said: : 

“Termination of the power of control 
,at the time of death inures to the benefit 
of him who owns the property subject 
to the power, and thus brings about, at 
death, the completion of that shifting 


deed dated Nov. 18, 1879, the 


roceeds of the trust} 


Thus it could not he; 


the beneficial interest in the corpus of | 


of the settlor’s death to a change thtough ! 


U. S..Treasury 


Statement 


* -Sept. 9 
Made Public Sept. 11 


Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 


$1,260,719.41 
4,219,424.79 


1,837,224.63 
1,154,697.80 


Total ordinary receipts $8,472,066.63 
600,000.00 
59,632,704.54 


Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day .... 
$68,704,771.17 
Expenditures 
General expenditures .... $11,200,575.68 
Interest on public debt .. 58,549.44 
Refunds of receip 86,853.66 
Postal deficiency 7,500,000.00 


Panama Canal 14,999.46 
Operations in speeial ac- 
6,072,129,00 


counts 
103,338.09 


10,022.45 
208,709.29 


Investment of trust funds 

| Total ordinary expendi- 

| tures 

Other public debt expendi- 
tures 

Balance today 


$25,255,177.07 


68,689.25 
43,380,904.85 
| 


i : $68,704,771.17 
,to effect a change in the beneficial in- 
|terest was reserved to, Anna Benkard 
|Hunt alone. She could alter the propor- 
|tions of the corpus of the trust to be 
paid to and divided among her children, 
;could exclude some“of her children from 
‘any beneficial interest therein, and hér 
death only could “bring about the com- 
pletion of that shifting of the economic 
'benefits of property” which is the sub- 
ject of tax. 

We are of the opinion, therefore, that 
|the facts in this case bring it within 
tthe provisions of section 302 (d) of the 
| Revenue Act of 1924 and that the value 
of the corpus of the remainder of the 
|trust estate at the date of decedent’s 
}death should be included in the gross 





of the economic benefits of property | state of the decedent for the purposes 
| to alter such beneficial interests. In such' which is the real subject of the tax, | Of taxation. 


” 


In the instant proceéding, 


| Decision will be entered for the re- 


the power | spondent. 


of Indianapolis, Ind., with assets, of $60 
525,568. There are 16 assqciatios with 
asset$ of $25,000,000 and over, and 89 


vari llulose | 
oeiele ae Bence Mang - gel | the corpus of the trust estate created 


is formed which on drying yields a|by Anna Benkard Hunt, as set forth 


assoclations showing assets in excess of | 
$10,000,000. 


Increase Expected 
In Apple Production 


Decline Predicted for Tobacco 
And Potatoes 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
tained in this important northeastern 
source of supply. Adequate rains, on the 
other hand, can cause materi&l improve- 
ment in the prospects in the States where 
the crop has suffered.a setback from heat 
and drought. ‘ = 

Prospects continue.good in New Jersey 
and in most of the pepersant western 
shipping States, particularly Idaho and 

olorado. 

The condition of sweet potatoes shows 
urther decline on Sept. 1, being reported 
at 57.6 per cent of normal, a drop of 
7.5 points during the month. The crop 
is now forecast.at little more than 63,- 
000,000 bushels, one-fourth smaller than 
last year’s crop and nearly one-sixth 
léss than the average production during 
the pent 1924 to 1928. The indicated 
yrield this year, 73.6 bushels, is the third 
lowest on the record for the past 60 

rs, the lowest being 70.8 bushels in 

The decline in crop prospects. during 
August was especially marked in the five 
important Atlant{c shipping States from 
New Jersey to North Carolina, with a 13 

r cent reduction during the month. 

hese five States now anticipuate a crop 
one-fourth smaller than in 1929 and 14 
per cent below the five-year average crop 
during the years 1924 to 1928. The de- 
cline in South Carolina amounted to 9 
per cent. ‘ 

Kentucky and Tennessee together show 
a decline of 10 per cent if pro#pective 
production during the month. Produc- 
tion in these two» States, as a result of 
severe “drought, is not expected to be 
more ‘than 80 ger cent of the average 
crop. 

Improvement is reported in the pro- 
duction prospects for Alabama, ‘Louis- 
jana and Texas, which normally have an 
appreciable car-lot movement of sweet 
potatoés. A 7 per cent increase in crop 
prospects since Aug. 1 is reported. The 
crop in these States is expected to be not. 
quite one-fifth smaller than in 1929 and 
about one-tenth below an average pro- 
duction, 

Tobaeco prospects have dwindled some- 
what in most districts, and materially in 
some, during the past month. A yield of 
664 pounds per acre is indicated by the 

ept. 1 condition; this would be below 

e yield in any year since 1897. From 
an outlook for 1,474,758,000 pounds on 
Aug. 1 there has been a decrease to a 
production forecast of  1,420,947,000 
pigeads as of Sept. 1. Up to a month 
ago the effects of unfavorable weather 
conditions were mainly observeable in a 
belt extending westward from Virginia 
westward to the Mississippi River, in- 
volving manufacturing types of tobacco. 
Since that time the Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New ,York types have been 
sharply reduced, and some reduction has 
also occurred in Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and New England. 

In the Ohio Valley and Tennessee local 
rains have benefited late-planted > crops, 
_ but even so a smaller production appears 
probable than was forecast a month ago. 

The condition of all tobacco_on Sept, 1 
is reported as 63.6 per cent compared 
with the average condition on that date 
for 1919-1928, inclusive, of 76.7 per cent, 

‘Sugar beets have suffered from drought 
in the Eastern States, but prospects are 
favorable in most of the irrigated areas 
and the yield is forecast at 10.8 per acre, 
almost up to the average of the last five 
years. ith prospects that 764,000 acres 
or slightly more than the usual acreage 
will be harvested, the crop is expected to 
total 8,217,000 tons of beets, ordinarily 


equivalent to 1,093,000 short tons of | 


sugar. This would equal the high record 
of production set in 1927, 
‘It is now apparent that the drought will 


eduse a heavy reduction in the quantity | improved nuts, production will be 25 per | Nation, 


of sirup produced from sweet sorgo and 
sugar cane. The>yield of sirup from sorgo 
is e forecast at 53.2 gallons per acre 
f that from sugar cane at 152.1 gal- 

f baa ; ‘ 


A 


j 


tough, horny product called maizolith. 
It is suitable for making gears, bushings, 
electrical fixtures; and other products 
requiring toughness, strength, and elec- 
trical insulating properties. BY means 
of chemical and disintegrating methods, 
|the shell fibers are separated and some- 
iwhat purified. 


Operations Outlined 


arated from the water in continuous felts 
from %to-1 inch thick. These are 
dried in,the form of loose boards, which 
are cut. to size to form wall board for 
insulating the walls and ceilings of 
houses. They may bh waterproofed and 
fireproofed. They may be painted and 
can also be covered with plaster for in- 
terior finish. The thick boards -may be 
used to insulate the interiors of refrig- 
erator cars, household refrigerators, and 
icehouses. The wet, loose, porous sheets 





may be steam-heated under pressure to; 


form a strong cornstalk limber. Simi- 
lar products made from bagasse have 
wide markets. 


The cornstalk fibers give good grades 
of pulp with proper chemical and physi- 
cal treatments. Newspapers and book 
papers have thus been made. As side 
products, xylan adhesives, ard carbon 
|black are obtained. 
| When further refined, the pulp yields 
a high grade, pure alpha cellulose, which 
has been used to make transparent glass- 
ene papers, viscose and rayon textiles. 

The cotton plant is the source of mil- 
lions of tons of wastes -such as_ the 
stalks, burrs, leaves, seed hulls, and their 
adhering short fibers or fuzz. Only the 
cottonseed hulls find user namely, as a 
Jow-grade cattle feed or roughage. Over 
150,000,000 tons of cottonseed hulls are 
produced annually in this country. Work 
by the Bureau has developed commercial 
possibilities for separation and utiliza- 
tion of the fuzz and the broken shells 
called cottonseed bran. The’ fuzz or very 


7% 


short cotton fibers can be readily puri-} 


fied by chemiéal treatments to form pure 
alpha cellulose suitable for manufacture 
into rayon, nitro-cellulese films 
plastics; and lacquers, cellulose aceta 
and high-grade paper. 

Uses of Hull Bran * 

The hull bran has been found to con- 
tain about 40 per cent of pentose sugars, 
especially xylose. Although this sugar 
has been sold. for $100 a pound, labora- 
tory and semicommercial work by the 
Bureau has shown that it can be made 
on a practical scale for less than 25 
cents a pound. Work is under way to 
convert the xylose into sugar and acids 
like citric and tartaric acids, lactic and 
acetic acids, alcohol and acetone, fur- 
furol and other products by chemical 
and fermentation methods. Its possible 
use in human and animal foods is being 
investigated in cooperation with medical 
‘and animal experimenters. 

The simple processing of the cotton 
seed bran into a palatable sweet rough- 
age for mixture with the cotton seed 
eenngnnpabnrtinnpinarstodainineicatind: 


lons, both lower than any yields now on 
recofd. Production of sorgo sirup and 
sugar cane sirup combined is now fore- 
cast at 38,000,000 gallons compared with 
the 50,000,000 gallons made in 1929 and 
48,000,000 gallons made in 1928. Sirup 
‘from these crops is an important food 
product in the drought area and in other 
parts of the South. 

A crop of 53.600 tons of broom corn 
is indicated by the Sept. 1 condition fig- 
ure’ of 60.8 per cent. This is 5,200 tons 
below the Aug. 1 forecast of 58,800 tons. 
Last year’s production was 47,200 tons 
and a five-year average of 51,200 tons. 

The production of pecans indicated by 
condition Sept. 1 is about 30,460,000 
last year and about 60,000,000 in 1928. 
Crop prospects are much worse than 
last year in the western native pecan 
belt, but much better in the eastern belt 
where improved types are mainly grown. 
Production in the States of Texas, Qkla- 
|homa, Arkansas, Illinois, and” Mis 


te, 





producing mainly wild nuts promises to 
be about 57 per cent as great as last 
|year while in the Carolinas, Georgia, 
Florida, and Alabama, producing mainly 


,cent greater than last year. In Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana, producing both im- 
proved and wild types, production prom- 
ises to be increased about 70 per cent. 


7 


pean. 


The pulp is run over screens, and sep-| 


‘and| 


uri | 


in the findings of, fact, is taxable as a 
part of her gross estate. 

In our opinion the trust deed and the 
‘supplemental deed dated, respectively, 
July 31, 1872, and Nov. 18, 1879, must 
be read together. So read they consti- 
tute the declaration of trust with which 
| we are now concerned. By the former 
;of these deeds the grantor created for 
herself a life interest in the income, 
rents, issues and profits of the estate 


herself a general power of appaintment 
‘of beneficiaries to and}among whom the 
corpus of the trust should be paid’ and 
divided upon her death, 

In the latter of these deeds the set- 
| tlor exercised the power of appointment 
| reserved in the deed dated July 31, 1872, 
by appointing and directing tha upon 


protein cake as a cattle feed offers at- 
| tractive possibilities. : : 

The bran can be converted directly into 
| plastic resins by treatment with phenolic 
bodies and used in manufacturing many 


‘trical fixtures, rollers, 
tops, and the like. 

The protein cake from the cotton seed 
is used largely as a cattle feed and 
fertilizer. It offers attractive possibil- 
ities for purification into high grade 
nitrogen products suitable for use in 
human food, plastics, and adhesives. 

Straws and hulls from wheat and oats 
and other cereals are wasted annually 
to the extent of tens of millions of tons. 
Work is under way to convert the straw 
into high-grade pulp and paper products. 
Already they are used in low-grade 
papers and box board. Oat hulls are the 
|} source of the new and widely used com- 
jmertial chemical furfurol entering into 
plastics and binders for abrasive wheels 
,and electrical apparatus. ‘The straws 
offer possibilities for production of pro- 
ducer gas for household use by fermenta- 
tion, combustion, and distillation methods. 
| These new industries which are con- 
| verting the waste products of the farm 
into useful articles are the direct results 
of laboratory research. They are bring- 
ing increased returns to our farmers, po- 
| viding employment for labor in new 
|local factories, and providing the great 
mass of consumers with things not here- 
tofore readily available. 

Finally, the divisions having to do with 
business management of industry, I. can 
|but mention. They carry on their work 
wholly through voluntary cooperation. 
Thus the division of simplified practice, 
concerned with aiding industry to reduce 
the numbers, varieties, dimensions, and 
styles of engineering and industrial com- 
modities has issued 113 simplification 
projects with an adherence to them of 
over 86 per cent by the interested parties 
resulting in savings of several hundred 
‘millions of dollars. 

The specifications division is codifying 
and trying to simplify the multiplicity of 
specifications extant, and encouraging 
the buying, at least by public agencies, of 
commodities certified as to quality by 
the manufacturers. The desires,of indus- 
try for new commercial standards are 
being handled by the division of trade 
standards, and the division of building 
and heusing is concerned with building 
codes, economical smali house construc- 
tion, zoning problems, and other matters 
important to the home owner and 
builder. 


chair backs, table 








Cooperation of Agencies 

The Bureau also, in cooperation with 
national associations, is active in prob- 
lems relating to safety codes, rules, and 
cepenaions in the several industries and 
in-relation to the public. 

To continue further would be tire- 
some, but I tfust that in the account of 
our activities I have made it clear that 
in all our work ‘there is the’ closest co- 
operation with the scientific, technical, 
industrial, and business interests of the 
country; for, in the last analysis, the 
value of our work is measured by the 
confidence it inspires, 

My object in presenting these remarks 
to youyon the importance of the Govern- 
ment laboratory/to industry and to the 
community, is demonstrate that such 
a laboratory is a source of wealth to the 
and in closing, with your permis- 
sion, I will quote. from the Spanish 
prover which says: “He who would 
ring homg the wealth of the Indies must 
carry the Wealth of the Indies witir him,” 
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$12,000,000 


Chicago and North Western Railway Company 


First and Refunding Mortgage Series **C” 412% Gold Bonds 


granted‘to her in trust, reserving to1’ 


a 
x 


Due May 1, 2037. 


Coupon bonds‘in denomination of $1,000 registerable as to principal and exchangeable for fully registered bonds. 


\ 


af NOT REDEEMABLE 


Registered and coupén bonds interchangeable upon conditions as stated in the indenture. 
‘ Interest payable June 1 and December 1. 


‘ 


— 
BEFORE JUNE 1], 1939. 


. 


te 


Under the terms of a supplemental indenture dated May 9, 1928, the First and Refunding Mortgage Series “C” Bonds 


will be redeemable as a whole only on any interest date after January 1, 1939, at 105% and accrued interest. 


kinds of molded products such as elec-|” 


nei tahacanbitianes 
CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK, Corporate Trustee. 


a 


\ 


The issuance and sale of these Bonds are subject to the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Ig the opinion of counsel these bonds are a legal investment for savings bariks in the States 
of New, York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Connecticut, California, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and other states. 


For further information regarding the Company and this issue of Bonds, reference is made to a letter dated September g, 1930, 
from Fred W. Sargent, Esq., President of the Chicago und North Western Railway Company, copies of which may be obtained from 
the undersigned, and from which the following is quoted; 


“The purpose of 
the treasury of th 


the sale of these Bonds is to reimburse 
e Company for expenditures heretofore 


made for additionsabetterments and improvements to the 
Company’s property subject to the lien of the First and 
Refunding Mortgage. 


The First and Refunding Morjgage Bonds are secured by 

a lien on\all the Company’s lines of railway owned at the 
date of the mortgage and their equipment and appur- 
~ tenances, including the very extensive and valuable ter- 
minals of the Company in the,cities of Chicago and Mil- 
waukee and in other cities which it serves, together with 
all other property thereafter acquired by the use of bonds 


secured by the First and Refunding Mortgage. 


The Com- 


pany’s lines of railroad aggregate 8,384.53 miles first main 
track on 1,286.22 of which the First and Refunding Mort- 
gage is a first liéh, while on the remaining mileage, said 


equipment, etc., it 


bonds have liens on 


is or will be subject, in so far as such 
the several parts thereof, to $216,022,- 


000 prior bonds (including General Mortgage Bonds which 


may still be issued 


for other than refunding purposes), for 


the réfunding of which a-tike face amount of First and Re- 


funding Mortgage 


nants not to renew or extend any of the prior bonds. 


Bonds is reserved. The Company cove- 
The 


prior. bonds for which General Mortgage .Bonds are re- 
served may be refunded by the use of either General Mort- 


gage Bonds or First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds. 


The 


Company’s $6,571,000 5% Debentures of 1933, included in 
the above-mentioned prior bonds, are entitled to share, to 


the extent require 
General Mortgage 
Thegentire funded 


d by their terms, in the security of the 
and the First and Refunding Mortgage. 
debt of the Company, secured by mort- 


gage or the pledge of mortgage bonds (excluding Equip- 


ment Trust Certificates and the unsecur 


Convertible 


Debenture Bonds)} outstanding in the hands of the public 


after the issuance 


of these $12,000,000 First and Refund- 


ing Mortgage Bonds, will amount to $243,380,000, equal to 
only $29,027 per mile of first main track. 


The Chicago a 


nd North Western Railway Company 


servés the important territory between the Great Lakes 
and the Missouri River Valley, and to the west thereof its 
lines extend into the states of South Dakota, Nebraska and 
Wyoming. The lines of the Company connect such im- 


portant centers as 


Chicago, Illinois, Milwaukee and Madi- 


~son, Wisconsin, Des Moines, Sioux City and Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, Omaha and Lincoln, Nebraska, and Pierre, South 
Dakota. At Council Bluffs the Company’s lines connect 


with those of the 


° 


Union Pacific System, thus forming an 


important link in a through passenger route to the Pacific 


Coast. 


The revenues and income of the Company during the 


past five years have been as follows: 


Gross Income 
applicable to the 
payment of interest 
on funded debt 
and other items 


Years Ended funded 


Dec, 31 


Interest on 
debt 
and other items 


Balance 
applicable 
to dividends 


$23,424,996.11 $12,640,418.09 $10,784,578.02 


25,000,542.08 
23,097,519.60 
25,570,846.92 
29,411,516.55 


1929..... 13,812,460. 


12,580,700.75 12,419,841.33 
13,171,456.79 
13,512,256.52 


9,926,062.81 
12,058,590.40 


2. 15,599,056.03 


On account of unfa¥orable business conditions, the earn- 
ings for the current year to date compared with'the same 
period of previous years have shown a large decrease, but 


it is estimated that fo 


the full year 1930 earnings appli- 


cable to fixed charges and other items will amount to over 
one and one-half times interest on funded debt and other 


litems for the same périod. 


The First and Refunding Mortgage 
are secured by a mortgage dated May 


4%4°0) Gold Bonds 
1, 1920. The total 


amount of bonds which may at any one time be outstand- 


ing under this mortgage is limited to 


an amount which, 


together with all outstanding prior debt of the Railway 
Company, as defined in the said mortgage, after deducting 
therefrom the amount of all bonds reserved to refund prior 


debt at or before maturity, shall never 


exceed three times 


the par value of the then outstanding capital stock of the @ - 


neliwey Company. 
n addition to 
which you have agreed to purchase, 


y 
the $12,000,000 Series “C” 442% Bonds 


$20;572;000 4% % 


Bonds and $15,250,000 of 5% Bonds secured by this mort- 
gage are outstanding in the hands of the public. In addi- 
tion to the Bonds reserved for the refunding as above 


stated, bonds may be issued under the 


First and Refund- 


ing Mortgage for the construction or acquisition of rail- 


roads, for additions and betterments, 
floating equipment to become subject to 


rolling stock and 
the mortgage. The 


Company has the right ‘in the manner provided in the 
mortgage to reserve or to issue bonds to refund the in- 
debtedness of other companies which it may acquire 
through purchase, consolidation or merger and whose prop- 
erties shall become subject to the lien of the First and 


Refunding Mortgage. 


Application will be made in due course to list these 
bonds on the New York Stock Exchange.” 


THE UNDERSIGNED OFFER THE ABOVE BONDS, SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE, AT 
99%4% AND ACCRUED INTEREST TO DATE OF DELIVERY 


The above bonds are offered if, when and as issued and received by the undersigned and subject to the approval by 
the Interstate Commerce Commisison of the issuance and sale of the bonds and to the approval by counsel of all legal 


proceedings in connection with the issuance thereof. Permanent bonds will be delivered a 


for bonds allotted 


~ Kuhn, sal & Co. : 


_New York, September 11, 1930. 


gainst payment 
. 


in New York funds 


~~ 


The National City Company 
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: DevelopingIntelligent Citizens 


Through Safety Education + + 
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Teaching Accident Prevention as Means of ° 
Promoting Interest in Workmen’s Compen- 
sation and Other Related Problems 





By L. T. TUSTIN 


Supervisor of Rural Schools, State of West Virginia 


instincts, possibly the strongest, 

is that of self-preservation. In 
the approach to adult life, caution is 
bred instinctively as a means of safety, 
yet habits thus acquired are often not 
wholly dependable because formed 
through paths of least resistance. A 
cautious man or woman is seldom in- 
jured except through momentary lack 
of concentration of thought or in the 
unexpected presence of an unusual cir- 
cumstance whose consequence cannot 
be avoided. 


O* OF THE strongest of human 


A 

Until recent years, little thought has 
been given to means of safety educa- 
tion; the necessity for it has not been 
apparent. There is now a realization 
that the complexities of the social order 
are demanding too great a toll of hu- 
man life; safety education has not kept 
pace with modern life. 

The number of accidents each year 
is reaching appalling proportions, more 
than 20,000 deaths and’ at least 100,000 
maimings due to the modern high speed 
automobile alone, responsibility for 
which is divided between reckless driv- 
ers and incautious pedestrians. 

Over 20,000 of the victims of acci- 
dents are under 15 years of age. Par- 
ents guard their children against dis- 
eases, yet will permit them to “hitch” 
on an‘ice wagon with all its dangers. 
We can lump all children’s diseases to- 
gether and the death rate from acci- 
dents is two and one-half times as 
great. The responsibility is very much 
divided. Children must have better in- 
struction in the home and at school, 
and protected playgrounds should be 
provided. 

It is clear to any one, that there is 
need of some consistent effort to reduce 
the number of public accidents. It also 
appears clear that if the school can do 
something to this end, it is wholly jus- 
tified in including in its curriculum in- 
struction designed to decrease the con- 
stantly growing number of accidents 
and deaths. 

The problem, then, is to determine 
whether there is a way of introducing 
instruction in accident prevention that 
will accomplish the desired object. It 
is believed that it is not only possible 
to carry out such a plan of instruction, 
but that it is entirely in line with mod- 
ern educational thought. Recent years 
of educational progress have brought 
about a transformation in educational 
theory, and have witnessed a marked 
tendency to reform educational prac- 
tice. 

: A 

We have come to regard education 
purely with reference to its effect on 
some form of behavior of the individ- 
ual. We no longer look upon the func- 
tion of education as being that of giv- 
ing information about arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, and the like, but‘as a means of 
securing to the individual the right 
sort of social action, and of developing 
in the individual the right kind of feel- 
ings, attitudes, points of view, and 
ideals. 

It is clear, that to teach accident pre- 
vention we do not have in mind intro- 
ducing new material as an extra sub- 
ject, but a method of giving vital con- 
tent to the regular subjects, and in 
addition, of realizing social aims. Since 
it is the fundamental purpose of the 
curriculum to realize desirable types of 
behavior in the child, and since it is 
the purpose of instruction to prepare 
the pupils for meeting the situations of 
life, the problem of the teacher and the 
school administrator is to select the 
subject matter that will secure these 
results most effectively. 


By searching the more modern school 
curricula, we find they afford the 
amount, kind, and variety of material 
necessary for teaching accident preven- 
tion. The question arises at once: 
What are the elements involved in the 
teaching of accident prevention? 


Learning to avoid accidents and help- ; 


ing others to do & is a matter on the 
one hand, of fixing habits of action and, 
on the pther, of becoming conscious of 
accident situations, as well as of devel- 
oping attitudes and ideals in relation 
to the whole problem of accidents, in- 
cluding compensation laws, insurance, 
and other social practices growing out 
of accidents. Accident prevention, then, 
requires a large body of knowledge 
with appropriate ideals, sentiments, 
and attitudes. 

For instance, we are careful to make 
the distinction between avoidable acci- 
dents and injuries received in the per- 
formarice of duties. We 4evelop the 
notion that it is a disgrace to receive a 
bodily injury that is avoidable or comes 
through carelessness. The person that 
receives such injury is not a hero 
among his comrades, while a person 
who displays courage in ‘the presence 
of danger, when some social end may 
be served, becomes a hero and is re- 
warded. It is accident prevention, and 
that even at the expense of injury to 
oneself that counts. Such accident pre- 
vention makes for constructive,citizen- 
ship and patriotism. 

A 


Even if instruction in accident pre- 
vention should not decrease accidents 
in the community, it is justifiable 
purely on the grounds of its value in 
giving vitality to the work of the class- 
room. The experience of teachers is 
that no other thing has offered such a 
motive, not only for learning to read, 
but for acquiring the habit of doing the 
right kind of reading, as the subject of 
accident prevention. The children be- 
come readers of newspapers and ‘maga- 
zines, an essential habit for citizens in 
a modern community. The same value 
attaches to accident prevention as a 
means of vitalizing all the subjects of 
the curriculum. ; 

The plan proposed for the’ teaching 
of safety education means a socialized 
educational process, and the project 
method of teaching in a nearly ideal 
form. It is impossible to teath safety 
education without the child’s having a 
purpose underlying his study. The pur- 
pose changes the whole attitude of the 
child toward his work, and Jeads him to 
pursue it with vigor and earnestness. 

It is easy, moreover, to break away 
from the formal recitation, since this 
is a new subject matter, and the osten- 
sible purpose of its presentation is the 
prevention of accidents and the incul- 
cation of ideals of carefulness. The 
impelling motives make the learning of 
the formal subjects easy and inter- 
esting. 

Furthermore, the teacher who has 
once experienced the joy of watching 
children pursue some difficult piece of 
work with earnestness, and of observ- 
ing their growth under the influence of , 
some vital purpose, is apt to seek to 
make all her work conform to what is 
the only possible method of the teach- 
ing of safety education. The progres- 
sive teacher will experience new means 
of making her schoolroom a living, ac- 
tive world, in which the children ac- 
quire the experience of life through liv- 
ing;sin which these experiences will be 
organized for the control of situations 
outside the schoolroom, that the chil- 
dren ‘will face in their later lives. 








B roadcasting of Farm News 
Use of Short Wave Allocations at Issue 
By G. H. HECKE 


Director, Department of Agriculture, State of California 


HE AMERICAN FARMER has 

fought in turn for the freedom 

of his land and freedom of the 
seas. Now, by a strange turn of cir- 
cumstances, he is forced to insist upon 
his right to freedom of the air, as well, 
and Californians are leading the cam- 
paign. 

The Federal Radio Commission re- 
cently announced that the entire ques- 
tion of agriculture’s right to short wave 
radio allocations made in 1928 would be 
reviewed for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether public convenience and 
necessity would not best be served by 
withdrawing these allocations. Such 
an action would force California to 
seek commercial channels for dissemi- 
nation of the Federal-State market 
news service, now furnishing the 

“farmer with price and condition cém- 
modity reports via a network of eight 
short wave broadcasting and receiving 
stations centering at Sacramento. 

An entirely friendly but nevertheless 
serious hearing was held in Los An- 


’ 


TT EE a 


geles July 17 at which the Department 
of Agriculture and growing and selling 
industries representing practically the 
entire fruit and vegetable industries 
presented a vigorous and thorough 
case. 


Whether a further hearing will be 
neCessary appears problematical, al- 
though a final hearing before the entire 
personnel of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission is scheduled. 

But five short wave radio channels 
now are allocated for agricultural use. 
At the Los Angeles hearing, Radio 
Commissioner Eugene O. Sykes, who 
presided, was told that this number 
should be increased to not less than 15 
such frequencies. 

Thus the way has been paved, not 
only for maintaining the present. right 
of the farmer to use of the air, but to 
increase facilities so that many other 
States may make use of the fast method 
of transmitting market news in the use 
of which California is the pioneer. 
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Excess Regulation . 


as Menace to Proper Traffic Control 
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Drivers Should Find It Necessary 


to Use Own Judgment, Says Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
By HAROLD G. HOFFMAN 


Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, State of New Jersey 


\when all is said and done, depends 

a great deal more on the motorist 
than that individual realizes. Without 
his cooperation attempts at regulation 
are futile, but with his wholehearted 
support the possibility for moving mo- 
tor vehicle traffic over State highways 
in an orderly manner is very great. 

There is a definitely constructive 
part which the motorist can play, and 
it is dependent both on his own atti- 
tude and on the way in which he is re- 
garded by those who are administering 
the law. 

The successful traffic administrative 
official or enforcement officer should 
not look upon the motorist only as the 
individual who violates the traffic laws 
or makes it difficult to enforce them. 
On the other hand, the man who drives 
must not be allowed to acquire the idea 
that laws are made just to restrict his 
freedom’ but, rather, in the case of 
using his automobile, that they permit 
him -to drive more safely and with a 
greater degree of convenience than if 
all other motorists were not regulated 
in their use of streets and highways. 

Once the motorist feels that he has 
entered into a partnership with~the 
traffic authorities to maintain order on 
the road, his whole reaction to regula- 
tion beeomes a more thealthy one. He 
no longer drives in a slipshod manner, 
trying to see how much he can “get 
away with,” but feels that he has a 
genuine responsibility toward those 
whose duty it is to draft and enforce 
the laws and to all other. users of the 
highways who would be seriously in- 
convenienced by his negligence. 

Only by placing a.large measure of 
responsibility on the motorist can we 
cope with the increasing complexity of 
street and highway traffic. It is no 


G \when al is traffic. administration, 
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longer an easy matter to drive an auto- 
mobile and do it well. It has got past 
the stage of knowing only the mechani- 
cal operations hecessary for driving it- 
self. Nor is it any longer a matter of 
learning a few rules of the road. 


Driving an automobile now calls for 
an exercise of personal judgment which 
cannot be acquired from a perusal of a 
book .of rules. Constantly changing 
situations are confronting the motorist 
today, and meeting them successfully 
depends almost entirely on his own 
capability. 

To that extent overregulation can be- 
come harmful :ince it robs the driver 
of the necessity for using his own 
judgment rather than relying on what 
someone has laid down for his guid- 
ance. For this reason the indiscrim- 
inate use of automatic traffic signals 
and “stop” signs results in a mechaniz- 
ing of the traffic flow which, besides 
impeding its freedom, robs the man be- 
hind the wheel of the need for making 
his own decision as to the best course 
of action when he reaches the inter- 
section of streets or rural roads. 


These controls of traffic are by no 
means without their useful purposes, 
but they can be multiplied to a harmful 
degree. They then make the motorist 
careless since he feels that the situa- 
tion is already solved for him whereas 
if he knows that upon reaching an in- 
tersection he must decide for himself 
when it is safe to cross, his own re- 
sponsibility becomes more apparent. As 
a result, it will temper his entire driv- 
ing practice. : 

To the extent to which motorists gen- 
erally can be made to look upon their 
actions in traffic, as depending upon 


their own thought, will regulation be 


successful. 





Missouri Highway Program 
Road Building Lessens Unemployment 
\By HENRY S. CAULFIELD 


Governor, State of Missouri 


of our generation toward the 

progress and greatness of Mis- 
souri is road building. By 1937 Mis- 
souri will have expended $262,000,000 
on. her ;State highway system. Un- 
doubtedly the historian of the future 
will record of this era that Missouri 
and the other States of the United 
States were preeminent in road build- 
ing. 

During the year of 1930, when there 
has been considerable unemployment, 
Missouri will have doubled her high- 
way construction record of 1929, and 
will have given employment to. thou- 
sands of Missouri citizens who other- 
wise would face the problem of being 
out of work... More than 10,000 men 
now are working on the construction 
and maintenance of Missouri’s highway 
system. 


if 87 E OUTSTANDING contribution 





The unemployment situation will be 
helped considerably more by the recent 
resolution of the Highway Department 
to employ local labor wherever pos- 
sible, and avoid the use of labor-saving 
machinery wherever it can be done con- 
sistent with decent /economy. 

The construction of the farm-to-mar- 
ket road system will proceed, simultane- 
ously with the work on the centennial 
system and will be speeded up as that 
will be speeded up. There is now under 
Spatases $1,750,000 in farm-to-market 

ads, and the Highway Commission is 
endeavoring to put $4,000,000 under 
contract this year. This should give 


better than 600 miles of farm-to-market ' 


roads in the year 1930. In the same 
year we will have spent approximately 
$32,000,000 on the whole road building 
program. 
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Annual Cuthuletive Index” 


Is issued, after March 4 of each year, 
at the conelusion of each volume... This. cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


“-every Monday issue. 


Importation of Tropical Birds 
as Cause of Parrot Fever + + 





‘Scientific Information for Utilization in Mak- 
ing Traffic in Pets Harmless Not Available, 
Says Surgeon of Public Health Service 





‘ 


, By CHARLES ARMSTRONG 


Surgeon, Federal Public Health Service 


fever” has been reported for the 

United States by Vickery and 
Richardson, 1904; Scott, 1906; McClin- 
tock, 1925; and Sailer, 1927. The 1929- 
1930 outbreak is, however, by far the 
most extensive yet reported for this 
country, 

Nevertheless it -seems certain: that 
this outbreak would largely have es- 
caped detection as to its real nature 
had not the press brought the condition 
and its striking association with par- 
rots before the public and the medical 
profession. 

It is, therefore, impossible. to deter- 
mine to what extent the recent out- 
break is exceptional; but if we are cor- 
rect in concluding that the disease is 
endemic among tropical birds, and con- 
sider the frequency with which psitta- 
cosis has been reported in other coun- 
tries, it seems probable that sporadic 
cases have occurred more frequently in 
the United States: than has~ heretofore 
been realized. : - 

We now have a record of 74 foci of 
infection which gave rise to 169 cases, 
with 33 deaths, from Nov. 23, 1929, to 
May 7, 1930. These cases occurred in 
15 States and the District of Columbia 
and do not include 16 laboratory infec- 
tions, with two deaths nor 12 probable 
cases which were removed from two 
merchant ships entering our ports ‘fol- 
lowing exposure aboard ship to parrots 
purchased in Germany and Brazil. 

Some persons, and even physicians, 
have expressed the belief that “parrot 
fever” is nothing but “ordinary pneu- 
monia” associated with the presence of 
a parrot.. This view, of course, neglects 
the fact that psittacosis does not pre- 
sent the combined epidemiological, clin- 
ical, X-ray, and pathological picture of 
any “ordinary pneumonia” seen in this 
country. Moreover, the reported cases 
were not simply associated with parrots 
but with newly acquired tropical birds 
which in nearly every instance awere ill. 

Aa 


Nevertheless, it was deemed desir- 
able to determine the occurrence of ill- 
ness among a control group of persons 
who had recently acquired apparently 
normal parrots.. With this end in view, 
a random sample of 103. parrots were 
traced to their ultimate destinations. 
These birds were sold by the same 
dealers and during the same time, No- 
vember “and December, 1929, as were 
many of the incriminated parrots. 
Eighty-eight of the 103 parrots’ were 
described as apparently in perfect 
health, and among the families exposed 
to them there was not a single sus- 
pectéd illness reported. / 

The remaining 15 parrots of the se- 
ries either had died:or were killed on 
account of ‘IIness. One of these birds 
had given rise to six cases of typical 
psittacosis. There was no human ill? 
ness repofted from contacts with the 14 
other sick birds, of which the character 
of illness is, of course, unknown. 

Birds incfiminated in the production 
of psittacosis are known to have come 
from Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, Nica- 
ragua, Honduras, Germany, Trinidad, 
Salvador, Mexico and Japan. The ma- 
jority of these birds were imported by 
several large dealers in New York City, 
who, during November and December, 
1929, received shipments ffom the first 
six named countries. 

It is possible that some of the in- 
criminated birds might have been in- 
fected through contacts in the pet 
shops. It is believed, ‘however, that 
this source of infectidn would be in- 
adequate to explain the almost syn- 
chronous appearance of psittacosis in 
Argentina, Algeria, Germany, Austria, 
England, Holland, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Switzerland, France, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Canada, Hawaiian Islands and 
the United States, unless it occurred in 
the shops at the sources of supply. 


PY tever™ tas OF MAN or “parrot 


Furthermore, we have a record of 13 
human cases which followed exposure 
to birds: Brought from Trinidad. or 
Brazil, Cuba‘and Germany by crews or 
passengers on different ships and from 
Mexico by rail. These birds did not 
pass through any pet shops in the 
United States. These considerations; 
together with the fact that -sporadic 
outbreaks have been repeatedly re- 
ported in this and other countries -dur- 
ing earlier years, leads one to the con-, 
clusion that psittacosis is a widely 
spread endemic disease . among . birds 
transported from the Tropics. ; 


& 


The occurrence.of sharp. household 
outbreaks of psittacosis in homes har- 
boring infected birds has been repeat- 
edly ‘observed and .indicates that. the 
disease is highly communicable from 
birds to man. The outbreak at the Hy- 
gienic Laboratory reported by McCoy, 


1930; .denotes a degree .of: infectivity . 


approaching that of measles or small- 
pox. 

The cases of psittacosis which devel- 
oped during the 1929-1930. outbreak: in 
the United States were largely attrib- 
utable to contact with birds imported 
by several large New York dealers dur- 
ing Nevember and December, 
During this period these dealers im- 
ported 2,100 “talking parrots,” from 
which some 45 known foci of. psitta- 
cosis resulted. 

Among a random sample of 103 of 
these birds which were sold there were 
15 which subseqyently died or were 
killed on account of illness,. onby' one 
of. whichis known to: have -had -psitta- 
cosis; while 88 of the birds showed no 
signs of illness and produced no hu- 
man cases, notwithstanding the. fact 
that most of them must. at some time, 
and perhaps for considerable iftervals, 
have been housed in the same quarters 
with infected birds. sf 

It is possible that this apparent in- 
susceptibility of birds to infection is 
due to an active immunity ‘gained 
through earlier attacks. However, the 
frequency with which birds suffer and 
die with psittacosis under~some condi- 
tions of_ captivity, together with the 
absence of reported outbreaks ‘among 


birds in. nature or in- the large,-well- ‘ 


kept zoos of this country and of Europe, 


and in view of the absence of reported . 


human cases from contact with such 
birds, rather speaks against this inter- 
pretation and for a naturally relatively 


. low susceptibility of birds to the infec- 


tion except under special conditions. 

Instances of infection from patient 
to patient are rare but have been occa- 
sionally reported. Some of these pur- 
ported instances are, however, ques- 
tionable, because the infection was ac- 
quired following contact with patients 
in surroundings which had recently 
harbored the incriminated birds. The 
significance of contact with such sur- 
roundings is shown by the Hygienic 
Laboratory outbreak. In this outbreak 
there was, however, not a single case. of 
contact infection among the physicians, 
nurses, attendants, relatives, or friends 
of any of the 1&\cases. There are, how- 
ever, a few instances in which the in- 
fection does seem to have been trans- 
mitted from patient to patient. 


A 


Theoretically.the control of psitta- 
cosis in man is simple and consists in 
the avoidance of contact with tropical 
birds. Practically, however, it may be 
difficult: permanently to prevent traffic 


in birds which are favored as pets by a~ 


considerable group of our population, 
Methods aimed toward rendering the 
traffic harmless rather than toward 
preventing it are therefore desirable. 
Strictly scientific information is, how- 
ever, not yet available for the guidance 
of such a plan: 





: Bn forcing Anti-hitch Hiking Law 


Drivers Sometimes Encourage Violations: 
By FRANK W. MATSON 


President, Safety Council, State of Minnesota 


ing Law has now been in effect 
since April, 1927. The portion of 
the Highway Traffic Act covering this 
reads as follows: “No person shall 


Ts MINNESOTA Anti-Hitch Hik- 


stand in the traveled portion of a road-’ 


way for the purpose of or while solicit- 
ing a ride from the driver of any ve- 
hicle other than @ common carrier.” 
Untdoubtedly, this law has reduced to 
some extent accidents occurring from 
persons soliciting rides. It has not, of 
course, entirely stopped the practice 
and probably should be fortified by pro- 
hibiting drivers from picking up per- 
sons soliciting rides. 
Like many ‘other motor yehicle laws, 
it cannot be strictly enforced and. has 
not the full force of public opinion be- 
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hind it, as many drivers stop and pick 
up persons soliciting rides, thus en- 
couraging the violation of this section 
of the law. 

Violations are particularly iceable 
on streets leading to schools, especially 
high schools. In St. Paul, pupils in 
the grade schools and parochial schools 
are regulated by a very efficient school 
police system. This school police: sys- 
tem is not used‘in the high schools and 
it is particularly noticeable.that thes 
students solicit rides freely. in 

There are no statistics available to 
determine conclusively the effect of 
this law. On the whole. it has had a 
good effect and with more publicity and 
stricter enforcement would prevent 
many accidents. — 


Pas 
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